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Caste or 


Outcast? 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, r. pr. G. s. 


Associate Camp Director, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Al boys and girls have that birthright, the 

ambition to succeed. But the capacity 
to succeed is not an inevitable inheritance. It 
must be acquired by all through educational 
opportunity. Thus only may youth be mas- 
ter of its own destiny. The initiative must 
always reside in the will to achieve. 

Emerson said: “No one can cheat you out 
of ultimate success except yourself.” This 
means that boys and girls must prepare their 
minds and bodies not only to resist the im- 
pact of untoward circumstances; but to em- 
brace opportunity when, by the force of their 
powers, they find or create it. Opportunity 
does not serve the incompetent, who cannot 
ride it to success. Opportunity is a steed 
from which many fall and get hurt because 
they had not learned to stick fast and ride 
hard. They were unprepared at that critical 
moment when Opportunity came and Succsss 
called. 

David Starr Jordon once said: “The 
young man’s first duty is towards his after- 
self. So live that your after-self, the man you 
ought to be, may be possible and actual 

* * * Will you let him come, taking 
your place, gaining through your experiences, 
your joys, building on them as his own? Or 
will you wantonly fling it all away, careless 
that the man you might have been shall 
never be?” 

The Hindoos are a people of universal re- 
ligious spirit, belief and customs. One is 
either born within or without the fold of 
their ancient faith, a being of caste or a being 
outcast. 

Life has a similar aspect. We are either of 
it with all our powers on the high sea of 
successful endeavor, or we are drifting and 
churning in its backwaters and eddies—going 
nowhere. Going nowhere is the most waste- 
ful and costly journey in the world! 

The qualified Private School and Summer 
Camp are the best places in which to discover 
one’s aptitudes. There boys and girls come 
upon self-understanding in the wake of in- 
spirational leadership. There they train their 
faculties to meet life’s sudden surprises, to 
develop perception and power and purpose. 


The very process of teaching and learning 
and training in our cultural camps is a happi 
ness that elates the spirit and fires the body 
with a sense of vital well-being. That glo- 
rious impulse of a bounding health that 
comes from intelligent life in the open over- 
whelms the petty pricks and pains of daily 
life and gilds its years with genuine joy and 
happiness. Camp trained boys and girls are 
more intelligent, more resourceful, more 
skilled in the arts of recreation and leisure, 
sturdier in character and abler to serve others 
than untrained boys and girls. 

That great educator, Horace Mann, long 
ago said: “A generation modifies the char- 
acter of its children far more than it does its 
own.” It is what we do with our children 
here and now that will determine their char- 
acter and force in adult life. Shall they have 
the quality and privilege of caste or the de- 
fects and limitations of the outcast? Shall 
they be liberally trained and educated in both 
school and camp to equip them. for success 
when it calls? Or will you pitifully stunt 
them by omitting to insure their camp train- 
ing in what has been called the new school 
of natural teaching? Every parent and every 
child is vitally interested in that decision. 
The boys and girls of this generation are in 
the midst of problems which have never be- 
fore beset the world. If they are to solve 
these problems they must have a balanced 
educational opportunity—a cultural camp 
training as much asa liberal school education. 

There are no errors so irreparable as pa- 
rental errors in raising the children of the na- 
tion—the men and women of tomorrow, who 
will either succeed or fail because of what 
we do with and for them today. 

Our Camp Department will gladly help 
you in the selection of a safe and properly 
qualified camp to undertake that important 
responsibility—the care and training of your 
boy or girl. No charge of any kind for this 


Shag Win Mac 


For Camp Information address Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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SUMMzR CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











POTTAWOTTAMIE 


SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Intensive health training program under experts. 
Swimming. canoeing, sailing. gymnastics, games, 
nature and folk dancing, basketry, nature study. 
Girl Scout and Red Cross courses, _ Splendid equip- 
ment, expert dietetic supervision. On private island 
in Gull Lake. Rates moderate. AMiliated with 
Battie Creek Sanitarium. Address Kellogg School 
of Physical Education, Box R, Battle Creek, Mich. 











|BIG K RANCH TRAIL 


The West brought East. 
Ranch Life in a England. 


M For 60 boys 16 or over. 
Headquarters at foot of 
Ragged Mountain, seven 
acre private lake stocked 
with trout. Permanent 
camps at Northwood, New 
Hampshire, and Eastford, 
Connecticut. 

Circular trip on Western 

Cow Ponies through New 

England over White Mt. 

Trails and down the Con- 
“& necticut River Valley. 
For illustrated booklet, address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Andover, N. H. 
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. Vermont 
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irls Roxbu 
**THE HORSEBACK CA 
“ahe Camps without Extras” 
Camp Idlewild for boys on Lake Winuepesaukee. 
H., is under the same lw? Illustrated 
booklets. Mr. and Mrs. C Roys, 10 Bowdoin 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


CAMP TAKEDA. 


= eer - ae % to 20. = FP — “+= 


. 
morally, Indoor 


ag rts. Excellent saddle borses. 
To = a fees. a eight, Focks. 
a ee $250.00. For informa- 
1 tion address, 
“ epee : Pauline Trimble, Director 
—— Se a pe Box 24 Gainesville, Ga. 
ee = — 


EGGEMOGGIN\ CAMP for Girls™ 


12th season. On salt wat Horseback riding e rv) nib. 
Experienced supervisors. Resident nurse. Junior and Senior Camps. 














jist 














t ga 


Ages 8 to 20 Limited enroliment 
Tuition $320. Laundry only extra. Booklet on request. 
ipal and 


Tairmont School "2107 S St., Washington, D. C. 


B R Y N A F o N noosavert, wns. 


Ali Land and Water Sports. Horseback Riding. Craft 
Studio. Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood floors. 
Staff? of 30 College Women. Ninth Season. Booklet. 
Lotta Broadbridge, 1001 E. Jefferson. Detroit, Mich. 


THE PE tremcciyen, mcmann CAMPS 

re Fuly Besieged wn) Came Penn Lec 
camp nt 0. Fommaghen, Willis — by Director 
Beautiful Lakes 


— and Water Sports. 200 Acres Forest of 
Norway and White oe All positions filled. For Booklets, address 


160 Tuxedo Avenue 


ROSE HAVEN CAMP 















(7th Season) 
Conducted by the Rose Haven School. Special emphasis 
on Health, Conduct and Individual Happiness. Modern 
swi ~y x “— . Entire equipment appropriate for chil- 
dren Strictly limited to 40. 8 miles from 
N.Y. C. Ph A ‘c. ° Phone Dumont 177, Tenafly, N. 4. Box 17- Box 17-E 
North Falmouth Mass. On Buzzards Ba The Sea- 


Girls Free horseback ‘riding with 
Illustrated booklet. 
Miss Beatrice *! Hunt 


22 Plymouth Street Ibrook, Massachusetts 


CAMP CARTE 


shore (amp for 
trained instrestas 





FOR GIRLS 


Gives the opportunity for a high class camp experience at a moderate 
cost - Gente Se region. Mr. or Mrs. Maynard L 
Carpenter, 18 Kimball St., Lebanon, New Hampshire. 


MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP” 


in riding, # clasec . Wonderful sit- 

for land and water director and = 

— or t- we -\ pengeced dire So Wee. 
Co, Camp for junior boys. 


Dr. and Mrs. Mills, 926 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


CAMP Lo- NA -WO For Girte 
On Beautiful F. 
location 


—} py 3 
lo eae 
seven seasons. department 
for 4 re 
Write for booklet « me Se et a 
fs SY c 





————— 
ay 





Z* Alamos Ranch 


Tenth summer. Two wonderful months for your 
boy—headquarters a famous big ranch—his own 
cow pony to ride over the Rangers’ trails—camp- 
ing where trout are plentiful—perfect table 
planned for his years. Write immediately for 
booklet. Limited to 24 boys. 

A. J, Cogectt, ae Los Alamos Ranch 
Box R, Otowi, New Mexico 


ULVE SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


Reservations can be made now for boys, especially by 
parents going abroad. Woodcraft Camp for yeoman 
boys 10-14; Naval and Cavalry Schools for boys 14-2 
Trained staff and unsurpassed equipment. For eine 
address The Inquiry Dept. 


Lake Mazinkuckee 




















Camp Fairwood * 372°33,f2.2°" 


On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, Mich. All forms of 

outdoor recreation, including riding carefully supervised. 

Group activities by age. Unsurpassed table. Resident 

physici = For booklet address 

Mr. & Mrs. W. F. Eder, Ohio Military Institute, _ College Hill, Cincinnati, | 

KEE-MO SAH-BEE “Sic 
Michigan 

A pioneer summer camp for boys from eight to fifteen 

years of age with an up-to-date equipment. Unlimited 

features for boys of this age. Address 

Lieutenant Charles William Yeager, 
2624 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Camp Highland Lake 


“Land of tho Shy .© an the tn ep ene ome 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


For catalog, address Georgia Military ary Academy, College Park, Ga. 


Camp Terra Alta 


On lake, 130 miles S.E. of Pittsburgh. Athletic and water sports, 
bowling, billiards, hikes, horseback riding, 9 hole ‘‘goffy golf.*’ 
Camp opens June 30, closes Aug. 24, Address 
Lt. Col. T. G. Russell, Director, Box E, Staunton, Va. 
ANTHONY WAYNE “-ca"ustien Aur 
FOR BOY 3. 7 to 6 
LCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNT PA 
Brersttion to delight the heart of the ty boy—and his 
parents. Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback riding 
and woodcraft. Member Camp — Association. 
_____Erving M. Fish, Box 77, | eae 


FOR BOYS. On Cobbossee Lake. Winthrop, Maine. 
Supervision. equipment, location and food, the best. 
Special individual attention. Twenty-fiith season. References. 
Lilustrated booklet, Wier. = Mrs. R. R. Marsans, Directors. 
217 South Burnet Street. ae. New Jersey 


CAMP ‘WINAUKEE For Boys 


On Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. H. 





sit 





Meh Periect sand beach; fine equipment. Selected boys, 
predominantly Jewish ; WM 7 to 18. od with = 
o- fp. Fee. $325. , 609 W. 114 


Apt. G2, tow Yoon ma, 


Gmnp' WENTWORTH 


WOLPEBORO, N 8 to 16. On Lake Went- 
worth in the onan lis - = a Mountains. Every camp 
oats ty supervised by experts. For Bookhdet, address 

_S. GiLes, FesseDEN SCHOOL. WEST NEWTON, MASs. 


CAMP PENN #.c3.nm0e 


20th season. Jr. 8-11; Sr. 12-16. 360 Acres-2 miles Lake Shore. 
Careful superviswa 1 = he All Sports. Fine Band. 


aS of esate soto iii Phila 


ORPE CAMP om 


FOR BOYS under 15 years. Bungalows. On 
Wisconsin Lake. Ponies. Fishing. Unusualcare. 
Fer CATALOG: — Box RB, Thorne Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St., 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Mount 
Ida 
School | 


Year Book on 
Request 





For GIRLS 


miles from 
oston 


All studies except English 
elective 
Preparatory finishing 
school. The second 


semester begins Feb- 


ruary 8. New stu- 
dents may be ad- 
mitted at that time. 
Phone Newton North 0525 
1672 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass, 


OWARD SEMINARY 


A famous 


year mi eogegtiog 
. qh 25 number of A} ~~ ay Soeeedi “tes lege 
oe Accredited. 


and Mrs. George W. Emerso: Principals. 
a0 ofel Street, West’ Br “- 4 te 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and re 
sourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, Art. 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Course, 

GUY M. WINSLOW, PRINCIPAL 
140 Weodland Road Auburndale, 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston. an sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the pupil. Finest in 
struction, care and influences. iss Helen Temple Cooke, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

“J SCHOOL 


“| ROGERS HAL fr GIRLS 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 
Wor Mlustrated we gy ‘- 
owe 

















Miss Olive Sewall Parsons. Massachusetts 


Ghe ELY SCHOOL 


Por Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
___In the country. One hour from New York. 


HILLSIDE wre"*,or 


FoR GIRL ts 
files from New York. 









Preparation for 


entrance ¢xaminations. Genern! 
Organized athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Wass) | yy 
WDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. 8. (Smith) ne 
Southfleld 
RAY COURT Point Hall for Girls 
ACCREDITED. All usual studies. Also: Secre 


tarial, Arts and Crafts. Horseback riding, Al! 
athletics. Social culture. Apply for Catalog to 


= JESSIE | CALLAM GRAY, _ Preceptress, Stamford, Coua 
<A good ‘school for Girls.” 


entenary Fyjl information on request. 


N. and 
stance Principal, 


nit wh Pe. tase bone © Phits.) 





1AtC pres. R. J. Trevorrow, Box 96, 
mat OR GIRLS 
An eee Church 
eral, ‘Clee Preparatory courses. Art, pluie, Domest: 
Burlington, N 
|! N IDEN pyht Crees 
Miss BEARD’s SCHOOL 


——— 
nstitute © _ Hackettstown, N. J. 
Ridine Cato - ——— 
miss €. o CREIGHT' ‘ON, Principal. 
Schoo! for girls. Excel 
Science, Secretarial. at, riding. 
HALL, ines 
Peasant + giront seas sien. 
vee Newt Mot yi Srademie. 
A Country Scnoor near New Yore 


DWIGHT orci 
Fall, Cotsleg | See, Sen 
>. Spot’ of £0 GIRLS 
Fee Rcsage pm ier 
Orance, New Jersey 














New York City 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG 


The Red Book Magazine 


WOMEN 





CUDDER SCHOOL 


GIRLS. Day and Boarding. New York 
advantages. One and two year courses in 
Secretarial and Executive Training. Domes- 
tic Science and Home Management. Social 
Welfare and Community Service. HIGH 
ScHoo,. College Prep. and _ general. 
Music: voice an all instruments. Athletics. 
Register now for second semester, 
Address MISS R. B. SCUDDER 


244 Ww. 7and | Street New Vork & City 


rad ary Che Castle 

wt Miss Mason's School 
‘for Girls 

S _ 960 Tarry town-on- Hudson, New York 


-) 


Premone Manor 








Non-sectarian Country Boardin; ne School. All 
Grades and Courses. Junior College and Music. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., Box 103 


The BROWNSON School 


Boarding and Day School for 
Post G tate, College Prove y and Finishing . Special 
Classes Ee Frensh French Conversation 
MRS. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
22-24 East 9ist Street, New York City 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Aca- 
demic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. Paris Branch. 

Write for catalogue to The Reverend Mother. Vest 


ssining 
School for Girls 


Upper and Lower Schools. Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Box 2-K. Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 


— The Carmel 
School for Girls 


On beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from 

New York. Small classes. New building for 
Junior School. 60th year. Catalog. Address Box 614, 
Carmel. N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial —, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary. 

RusseELL SaGe CouLuece, Troy, N.Y. _ 


[ SCOVI L LE sc HOOL | 


| is 
| Boardin, i 1906 eiteh Avenue, New York 


ft G ntr 1 an and Ft Museum of Art 
acing Ce: 2 _| 

















 B. (CHRISMAN, Principal 











BEAVER COLLEGE eheas 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and Junior 
College courses with Diploma and Degree, Splendid 
equipment. Catalog. Address 

Registrar, Jenkintown, Pa, 


HARCUM 


scnoct FOR GIRLS pa Athigth college preparation. 
Music. Art. New building. igties gine: Mrs 

E. H. Harcom, B. of M. 

Wis, B. P. Princival. ‘Box’ R, ‘Bryn idawr, Pe. ay 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and courses 
for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 1555 Birmingham, | Pa. 


DARLINGTON _ founded 1251 


For young women. 





Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 
courses, All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog 


Christine — F. Bye, _Prin., Box 630, West Chester, P Pa. 


Cihe Ny lary L ry {jon School 


College preparatory, general courses. Wildecliff, the 
graduate school. Seven Gabies, girls 6-12. Catalogs. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Prins., Box 1532, Swarth- 


more, Pa. 
PENN HALL 


Girls’ School and Junior Conservatory of Music. Ac- 
redited. Intensive college preparation. May each year 
spent at Ocean City, work uninterrupted. All sports. 








ARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women. Near Baltimore. 
60 minutes from Washington. 
Literary, Dom. Sci., Secretarial, Kin- 
dergarten, Physical Education, Music 
courses, al] leading to DEGREES. 
Also Preparatory. Magnificent fireproof buildings. 
Private baths. Swimming pool. Athletics, Est. 1853. 


CATALOG of: Box 2-R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 
HOOD COLLEGE For Young ‘Women 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 
B.M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten new buildings. 125 panes. own 
om and dairy. sets and book of Vie 

SEPH H. A APPLE, LL.D LL. D., Box R, Frederick, 


¢ SON, FO EST 
GA! RRISON,, x I RE 

Baltimore, “preparatory yey ne 

Miss Mary MoNCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Box R. 


National Park Seminary 


ter ) siete, Suburbs of pr ashiggton C. 2-year Junior cottons 
} ic, Art, or comnts ra Rs Sours ut 
& « a. ” tory. a “ idin; Sal = 
lege Pre ement, PhD. LL. b.. Bres:, Bo is 
Forest Gien, _Mary 


_Chevy Chase School 


Last years of A school; two- e advanced elective 
music, art . . Twelve-acre 


Frederle Ernes! Farrington, Ph. D., Box R, Chevy Chase Schoo! 


The Colonial § School 


For Girls ines section of National 
Capital. seneral Academic, Coll i. eee ae Junior Soitese: 
Home Economies, Secretarial, Music, Art, Expression. 
MISS JESSIE TRUMAN, “Associate Principal 
1535 18th St., W dD. Cc. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


A residential school for young women. Music, languages, 
dancing, dramatic art; any art. academic or college subject 
may be olacted Tuition according to nom of work taken. 
& MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C 


GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washingt 
A school for girls. Est. 1892 Preparator a a courses. 
Two years uate and we wot usic, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Athletics. Richard N. Mason, Bus. 


Mary L. Gildersleeve, Mary B. Kerr, B.A., M.A., Principals 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for 
Physical Directors. Spring term opens February- Ist. 
om itories. Catalo; 


og. 
1409-R Massachusetts Avenue, _N.W., Washington, I D.C. 
School 


ST. MARGARET’S 322, 
A Real School in the Nation's Capital 
Exceptionally thorough preparation for college, with special courses 
in music, art, secretarial, and domestic sgenre- A schooi for serious 
work in the delightful environment of on. Careful social 
training and home atmosphere. Non- sectaria ‘or faglone address 
Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, 2108-R, ¢ d.c. 


Virginia College 


For Girls. In the famous Vall cst of Yirsinle. Four years _-— 
tory, Elective and full Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Ex 

sion, Home Econe — Journ Secretarial and Library wage 
Riding, Golf, Ten BOK FF. Ro 


Warrenton Country School 


Near Washington in beautiful Piedmont Valley. College 
preparatory, general courses. French conversation pre- 
vails. Home atmosphere. Girls learn to study and know 
nature. Catalogue. 

___ Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 53, Warrenton, Va. 


Faitlax Fall 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College preparatory, 
one year graduate work, special courses. Lithia water. Rid- 
ing, Golf, Field and Water Sports. Catalog. JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELL, President, Park Station, Box B, Wan nesboro, Virginia. 


63rd year “‘in the 

Heart of Virginia” 
Junior College or High School or Finis hing Courses, Music, 
Art, Business, Dom. Sci. Exp., Social Training, National 
Patronage, Fixed Rate, Tours to So a. Shrines, Golf, Swim- 
ming, Athletics, Country Club Privileges, Dramatics. Arthur 
Kyle Davis. A.M., Pres., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Virginia Intermont College 


For Girls and Young Women. 42nd year. 30 states. High School 

and Junior College. Music, Home Economics Secretarial Cour; 

Ex xpression, ans. Outdoor sports in ci mountain climate 
Gym., Pool, Private Baths 




















fotsies and views. Frank S. Magill, A.M., . 
Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


ishopt borpe | Manor 


e Economics, eo Desies, Secretarial, nial. Exproagion, 
n by “‘Musle, Coll ay "Fiparees 3ymn: and Pool. 
Riding. Congenial School Life. Students accepted in oe. 


H. G. Nottsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Virginia 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake 


W. E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 


Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate, Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Phy. Ed., Commercial, Sports. 58th year. 
Robert Lee Durham, "Pres. Box 980, Buena Vista, Va. 


WARD-BELMONT £::,2',2%4 


Offers a six + ad course of study embracing two years 
of college. Meets exacting demands of a most dis- 
criminating patronage. For information address 

THE | cae RY, 
Belmont Heights, Box 4 Nashville, Tenn. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CON: CONSERVATORY 


tants fe Blue iMiee Mts Noch of ores ~ Seisdord MG. — 
pe - in music, orator: tei sty i, passion 
bay ete. Cai and illustrated 
___ Address B ENAU, Bos . Gainesville, Ga. 


GULF PARK 


By-the-sea. For girls. Four years high school. Two years 
college. Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor sports 
all year. Riding. Catalog. Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 
~ A Girl's school of- 
ASHLEY HALL fering a broad va- 
riety of courses, including college preparation. and 


permed courses in Kindergarten and sical Training 
uipment. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 


Guialogus, 
McBee, M. A. Prinsipal, Box R, Charleston. 8. C. 


Milwaukee - Downer Seminary 


Mil ke , Wi in. Four years college Prepar- 
atory. Girls prepared for all colleges. Genera! 
courses, music, art, domestic science. Catalog. 

Miss Anna A. Raymond, A.M., Principal. Box R. 


GRAFTON HALL A Recognized Academy 
and Junior College 

Music, Art, Secretarial Courses, Dra- 

for GIRLS matic Art, Home Economics. Modern 

buildings. Beautiful grounds. Limited regis stration. 


Catalogue and views free upon request. Addre 
Registrar, Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du ‘Lae, wis. 








ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Pro 
fessional training in Musie, Art, Public Speaking, Do 
mestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Education. 
For catalog address - 

IMinois Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, III. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 74th year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor sports. 10 buildings. New $40,000 library. 


Term opens September 8th, 1926. Catalog. 
Wm. P. McKee, A. M., 8. D., Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carrol, Mm, 


Starrett School for Girls 424 5e2". Academ- 


ic, college prepara- 
tory and junior college courses. 





Fully accredited. 
operative with University of Chicago. A Home School is 
our own modern fireproof buildings, in finest. residential 
district. Enter Now. Write for free catalogue and views, 
Box 24, 4515 Drexel Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE “rss3* 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 
Women. Fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 138 acres. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

4. L. Roemer, President — Box 1025, St. Charles, Mo. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


An oid echool with beautiful new buildings, School of E. ssion; 


Grade) Voi Diet: Lit i ory -te! 
in tlic Speak aa Seamation. we 3a —*% best. 
rite for Catal 
. Brooks, A. M., Director, 


5383 West T Third Street, Los s Angeles 


Westlake School For Girls 


An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College: 
College Preparatory; separate school for younger girls 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Swimming 
pool. Write for Catalog A. 

333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY for Girls 
Episcopal. Estab. 1884. New $500,000 building. Ten acre 
campus overlooking Puget Sound. College preparatory and general 
courses. Intermediate and primary departments. Music, art, home 
economics, secretarial courses. All athletics. Limited enrollment 
Ade . Preston,.B. L., 
Tacoma, Washington 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN ANS WOMEN 


BURR” BURTON 
GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girts. 40-acre campus—wholeeome traditions— College 
preparatory, general, and business courses — Moderate inclusive 
rate. For catalog address 
Madison C. Bates, A. M., Principal, Manchester, Vermont 
(6 hours from New York on direct line). 


A 7ENO Coeducational. Established 

i x. oeee Preparatory and 

inis' "t trong secretarial 

me course. Endowed. Junior stu- 

dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 
For catalog address Pas a E. Hamilton, A.M., BD. 

Ox 


GRAND RIVER I NSTITUTE 


Ninety- fifth yom. A co-educational, yy 
school. ndowm athletics ys and 
girls. Strong Gopertments in Music and » 7 
Rates $500. Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box B-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 

















Mr. and Mrs. C. N.Wyant, Principals, Box 247, B h 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory. General Coarses 
Unusual Program of Outdoor Life 
ELLEN C. Keates, A.B., Principal Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 








MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean 
bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school 
departments. October to e. 

1055 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 








Gave a Year SO eS, 


Susie, » Oatoe ae Pon) » night, or salem pupils. 


Pittsburgh "“Academ 


“New York City. 














oe ween 











The Red Book Magazine 
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SCHOOLS POR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 








[me HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Excellent Wiving Accom- 
mee 






modations and Recreational 
Opportunities 
Superios type of instruction 
older preparing 
4 only to pass entrance 
examinations but carry 
lege work with credit, 


New — School 
Applying 
method’s oft instruction 
younger 





Prepares 












Princeton| 
Yale 
Cornell 
Brown 


Colgate 





boys, ages ots 
Special 
Summer Session 
For Illustrated Catalog Address 
JohnG. Hun, Ph.D. 101 Stockton St., Princeton, N.J. 
| REE 

















The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied - yy 4 training Land clog rn just 


FREEHOLD TARY S SCHOOL 














wer School for > Gunger bore 
| Write for catalog. John $ Sharpe | L 
er.. Box 8. Blair Blairstown, N. 





Emphasis on preparation for 
College Entrance Board Ex- 
aminations. Boys from 30 
Graduates in 26 col- 


PEDDIE | - 


Six 
Soth year. Catalog. Box 2-F, Hightstown, N. J. 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Excellent A preparatio: issth year. Teachers who 
understand boys. Fine School spixit. Strong Athletics including 
———- —— like dormitories. Many cultural opportunities. 
State bo: and aim. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


Military 
Institute 








William P elly 


BORDENTOW 











Thorough preparation for coll or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys ta’ ~ 
how to stw pe rvised athletics. ist year. 

alogue, Col. don, Princi Ls! tw 
Drawer O-2 -ON-THE- 





WENONAH MILITARY “ACADEMY 
12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. school for Juniors. 

——» = onl instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 


MAJOR C. ‘M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


The SWAVEL‘ 65° ios 





ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 











$1,000,000 equipment $1000 per year Worcester, Massachusetts 
SUFFIELD THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


An endowed school for boys, rich in traditions, modern in 
3 Complete individual development through class 
room, athletics, and Ce life. College » preparaton. ae 
ness es J ool. Booklet. 

Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster. 13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


ROX BURY’. . 


“ait ool, Sail iy eymnantm sod tack porta 





CONN. 


DE witt CLINTON HEBBERD SCHOOL 


Prepares for College and Technical School. 
Small Clagees, Well equipped estate. 
Outdoor Sports and Athletics. 
John B. Hebberd Cotton St. Newton, Mass. 








SWARTHMORE PREP 





Preparation for ALL Colleges. Modern buildin; yw 4 
ter mile track. State age of boy. W. Tomiiness, tA 8. 
Somerville, B.S. Write for Catalog. Box 18, Swarthmore, Pe. 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
tinian . Qn Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 
163 acres. New buildings. Lake, Super- 
vised athletics. 5S for grade boys. Catalog. 
Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, rO's.An Malvern, Pa, 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


elops 
For om +~™ wee site, playing fields, r+: re at 
= or departmer ,™ experienced teach- 
vidual 


ers, in write 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster ‘Box’ R, Harrisburg, Pa, 








Saint a a ee 


_ GEN. WM. VERBECK, sendin = ientee Manite 


EEKSKILL 


ee ———— 99 Bstablished 1833. 








Long, enviable record. 
come privi eer oad Lower ' one 
Sadness Prlecipels, Bos 1 Rea, Peekskill, N Y. 





Cornwall-on-H . N.Y. Bria ~Gen. Milton F 
Supt. College preparatory and junior schools. olaatic 
standards, normal military IS <q That scotia 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
Seant Piha sa vial ts tas 





t. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON.N Y 


for Coll Bi classes. Military 
Gane Mids Meee are 
William Addison Ranney, A. M., Prin. 


COOK ACADEMY 








a bey’ school ip ihe, besithil Vines Lake Resien. 

bo ristian influence. Boys successful in 20 colleges, 
All athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 
PRINCIPAL, Box R, Falls, New York. 











IRVING SCHOOL fe 





Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty. 
Preceptorial 5, teaches how to study, to recog- 
nize his own “abilities. =, ouster pores. oe 


Swimming pool. lace for your boy. dress 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, % eereald jent, Box 842, Saltsburs. Pa. 





Carson Long | 


ful, historic Irving count: 88th J 
Dares for college and ferhmicat schools Modern plant. 
swimming pool al au 


complete 
athletics. Catalog. Adare: 
Headmaster, Gox 932, Tarrytown-on-Hudeon, “. ¥. 
De Morte ScHooL 
4 omen school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
tal instruction, sound training and 
wholesome 


surroundings. Summer and Winter sports. Sum- 
mer School. Laurenee Washburn DeMotte, Norwalk, Cons, 























One hour from Washi mes 
school which boys love and . approve. “ian scholarship, 
character building. oe. on athletics. Splendid gymnasium. 
Catalog. Address Box 57-R, M4&NASSAS, VA. 


Electricity 





CHESTNUT HILL 


ac College ey Bo: hool for Boys. In the 
Phila 








Condensed Course in Electrical E 
one year. Theory and practical applica tions. ft 
installation, testing. Est. 1893. Free catalog. oun Elee- 

ical School, 322 Takoma Ave., W: D. 
A SCHOOL 


ERK IOME N OPPORTUN 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record ts in Galtese and Business, All 

















Athletics. 2 . Moterate Rates. 
Sebar's' yuntor School A Home ¢ Care dress . 
. | ‘ennesscee Military 

Institute 


superior military school in the most healthful part of America—the 
Fre mee ee Thorough eat gang Ee ge ae 


"SEWANEE “cant 


P for lege, small classes. - rtunity for 
individual al developmgnt Alm Aim—an acti ate ‘sound 


body, rals. of 
ae All athletics. Oatalog. Box — Tenn. 


UNIOR Military Academy 


5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. 
Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 ft. 

ait. 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
. Box R. ings, Tena, 


~ COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


























arding Sc 
11. Miles North of 
eR - equlpmen Senior 
ee am, Pa. 
©. M. HARTMAN, A. M., Pad. Principal, Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 


ER Bou A SSHALL 
ET 
NAZARETH.HALL 


9 and 
~~ 3 PR. Hyde, (Yale) Headmaster 
Ss siarhtee a PA ~ ae, 
Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 





Bev. A. 0. fev, A.D. Thasler, B. 0., Headmaster. 











MILITARY 


SCHOOL 
182 years of successful sroteine. Brick palidines. 
pe edt 


BINGHA 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 





KYLE SCHOOL 
For 60 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 36th peer. ae school i © so homelike” 
—wvisitors’ Catskills. 


“DR. PAUL L KYL ve. 
__Bex 23, tettenton-cn-teanen, New York 


The Tre STORM KING Scho 
Formerty The a ek Sh 166) 
Aivan €. Duerr dated bat Mia omit l'on Madson, ®. ¥. 


DELA SALLE ae 


Meet 
Conducted by Brothers of the Christian .— eater $B. s 


ees meand Gat year bia, 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Sul Spri 
| sed Ft. elevation, on Main Line 0. & ONE. Station ao. 
































moeverte. re buildi and eauibment. f, including 
See ace RE OH, Eee w, ve 
RANDOLPH- WACON “ACADEMY (Military) 
A Branch of the in the b~ 4 


AY. me i cian’ 1 Taainine. oescet Abies. 
Ta Toe oo bs hen 22. 
ELTON, A. M.. Pr Principal, Bex 425, Front Repsl Va, Va. 


CHAS. 

BL LAC KSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 

Qollege Preparatory and and Business poss Administrative Ogusese 


couonen 5. Chass, ae ‘eechselst chit “Bist uo icthetone, ve, 


STAUNTON "237077 


Uchepekise’ Gover Gomernment Ander ee ty 








jemic exceilence. 


ota its seataet: “eSink Se, 





Hargrave ave Military Aca Academy 








Preparatory grade, cfining i 
foe nn lant bait by U, S. Gov't. All athiedce gol, swim Sascotni of atnentga,withent, ei irs orevaratig_ apd 
ming pool. Preparat business course ; courses. 
junior school. "Pack chance fas? Camlon: madpesdenedafdeg oderate cost. "Canon. 
Box 404, COLUMBIA, TENN. +. Box R. H. Camden, A. B., President. 





~~ SEND US THE BOY—AND WE WILL 
RETURN YOU THE MAN 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision; wholesome 
Graduates accredited at Eastern colleges. 


See wea ye ne aes 





FISHBURSt ou LITARY,_ 


Gy 











Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


t foundation. Thorough academic instruc- 
trong on fundamentals. Military 
discipline, initiative, erect carriage—e 
mind in a sound body. 

The Association of Military Sean and Schools 
of the United States 














Fer school information —— the Department = ban THE ATL AES BOOK Same oma ‘West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR Sovs Al AND D COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 








PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in @ class by it- 
self as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the com 
mon branches comes first The 
military is pee to young boy 








necds Paren appreciate the 
atmosphere of ae rstanding and 
encouragement for their little 
boys. This is the largest school 
of its kind in America Write 
for the catalog 

The Page Cadets at Catalina, 
@ volume of western tales, by the 
headmaster, at your bookstore or 
by mail, $1.75. Robert A, Gibbs, 


Headmaster, (211 Cochran Ave- 
wue, Los Angeles, California. 














ALIFORNIA ‘cacerr 


OF PALO College preparatory, modern equipment, high 
standards. W om oe —— training. 28 acres 

ALTO adjoining Stanto niversity. All athletics, Cat- 
alog. Address ‘Suen, Mayteld, Callfomia. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 
A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and @rammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline. 


Summer term and camp 
ol, R, P. Kelly, Supt., Box 308-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


LIFORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
formerly PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Non-Military. C netetion Influences. Eastern University standards. 
Modern Equipmen we School, 
C. M. Wood, Supt., . D. 2. Box 81-R, Pasadena, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS — Sen Rafael, California 
A non-military prepara’ school which offers the traditions and 
standards of the best meen schools. In the hills and mild equadie 
climate of Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, ey biking an = 
camping — Foor. For catalog address game 
x BA, San Rafael, Calitorn 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academi 
tandards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. KR. O. T. C. Dry bracing climate 3700 ft. 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance require- 
ments on 8000 acre ranch. Out- = life with horse 
or each boy. Limited. Catalog ddres 
Eastern Office. 70 E. 45th st New York. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL |¢ 


College preparatory. Military training. All athletics—8 
coaches. 16 buildings, 240 acres. Business course. A 
few vacancies after Christmas holidays. 

___ Box R, Faribault, Minn, 


PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 




















47th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara 
tion Individual instruction. Military and Manual Training. 
Gymnasiun Swimming pool, E mcogtional advantages in vocal 


nd instrumental musi Rate $700. Catalog. 
Milo | B Price, _ Ph D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com 
mercial, College Preparatory, General, Grammar School 
Courses. Music. Athletic field, gymnasium. Catalog. 
Col. F. Q. Brown, D.D., Supt., Epworth, lowa 





ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


The American Rugby 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high 
ground in Waukesha County Lake Region. Catalog 
Write Box _16-B, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


A Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 





Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. Military. Rev. C._I 
Young. S. T. D., Rector. For catalog address The 


Business” Office, , Howe, _ Indiana. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL feuds 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system Be athe 
letic, military and general activities that reach every boy. 
An Honor System that builds character. High School 
and Junior ¢ ahese. For catalogue address, 

54 Third "st. + Boonville, Mo. 








» Develops red- 

Missouri Military Academy mes We 

ican manhood through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training, Equipment and faculty ex- 

ceptional. For catalog address Cou. E. ¥. Burton, Pres. 
Missourr, Mexico, Box 124. 


NTWORTH weuuany 
ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest Military School west of 
the Mississippi. High School, Junior 
College, Grammar School. Catalog. 

Col. S. Sellers, Box R, Lexington, Mo. 








The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 





41ST YEAR 


Mitt hay INSTITUTE 


A working. progressive school which develops initiative 
and leadership. Essentially college preparatory, but fits 
for business life. A military system that produces healthy, 
active bodies and erect, manly carriage. Member Asse- 
ciation Military Colleges and Schools of U. S. For cat- 
alog address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, President, Box 253, 


GERMANTOWN DAYTON, OHIO 
( CMilitary 





nstitute 
2nd year. High beautiful location. Lower school for 
ounger boys. Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 
Box 21, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RGAN PARK Xexseny 

ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher “for every ten ecadets. Supervised 
recreation and athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country 
surroundings. 52nd year. Catalog. Col. H. D. Abells, 


Supt., Box 1825, Morgan Park, Chieago, Ili. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL F OR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A_select school in the The 
many advantages offered make DAKOTAH = of 
your investigation. Write for catalogu 
Address: DAKOTAH, Dakota, ‘IMinois. 
(100 miles N. W. from Chicago.) 




















- of Busmess Administration 


University-grade Business Administra 
tion and Executive Secretary Courses, 
@ years), contain as many credit hours 
of instruction as usual university course 
of four years. Also shorter business 
course. 

Accounting Course preparing for ( Pf A 
examinations. 

For young women: Executive Secretary 
and Stenographic Secretary Courses 
with proper cvitural environment and pleasant living accommods 
tions. Enter any month. Send for Glet Year Book. 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 









STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 
2 years instead of 4. Accounting, Secretarial, Commercial 
Teaching ;alsoshortercourses. Positions forall graduates 
Co-ed. Catalog of: Dir. RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N J 





Business Administration-- 


Accounting — Sec! rretarial — Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 
young men and women of executive caliber Also Shorter Businesa 
Course: Graduates in demand. Send for Specia 


Burdett ae STON Founded 1879 





ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alon, I. Boys taught ‘how to study.” 
Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination. Also business courses, 
Character Training. APPLY HARLY. 
For CATALOG, address:—President. 


OD for young boys. 78th year. 20 

teachers and housemothers—7 
college men—for 100 boys. Ideal home and 
school life. 1 hour from Chicago in Hill 
Country of Minois. Ask about Camp Tosebo. 
Nobe bean stated Woodstock, Illinois, 


KE FOREST 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, ‘tl. 


NORTHWESTERN Wa and 
Naval Academy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. Col. R. P. 
Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis, 























SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


The Woods’ School 
ra Excenioa ae > hree Seperate Schools 

RLS BO LITTLE FOLKS 
Sockict a 166, Langhorne, Pa. 


Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three schools for Boys and Girls of all ages requiring Scientific 
Observation and Instruction. Male fa y for older boys 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


HEDLEY 2% "eaiqaus! Schoot 


For Boys and Girls who require more persona! att ention and individual 











instruction than - be given in the regular schools. Academie, 
industrial, Cultura 
RS. R. B. HEDLEY, J. R. HEDLEY, M. Du 
Principal Resident Fnusiote 


GLENSIDE, PA., (12 mi. from Phila 


The BANCROFT School 


FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
Por catalog of School or booklet of Summer Camp 
Address Box 125, Haddonfield, N. 
E. A. Pagrincron, M.D. Junzia COULsoM Coous¥ 








Superior Stenographic, Sec- 
ssepriel. Accounting Courses 


th year. Unusual paying 
Qeciticns for graduates 
‘all Write for Pree Book of Pacts, 
Address | Principal 


Gregg School, Dept. R. B., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Bryant & Stratton Business College 
70th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Specia! 
Secretaria] Courses—prepare for the ition higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. & Stratton Busi 
ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


A DISTINGUISHED SCHOOL 


Specializing in accountancy and business law. A record of 
Student successes unequaled by any other school; high honors 
and medals in American Institute and C. P. A. examinations. 
Write for booklet. The Walton School of Commerce, 


550-560 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Trains for best Secretarial positions 


FROWN ss 


Write BROWN SCHOOL, Director, 25 W. 45th St., ., New Tork 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training ba A € Edyonsed We 
Boston Providence 


[@jrited States 
Secretarial woghool 
‘S27 Filth Avenue, 
Seeretarial & Business Training. Ask for Catalog R. 
trving Edgar Chase, Vanderbilt 247 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business bent for Young Women 
One-year course. Resident and cay students. Principals, 
Florence B. LaMoreaux,A.B., Mrs. Margare ot V. Fowler 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 























SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 





PERKINS 20h 


For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 

Franklin H. Perkins, M.D.. Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 








FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
For boys and girls, 6 to 15, who require individual care 





and training Delightful home atmosphere. Summer 
School in Mai spect Street, 
Port Chester, “iu. Y. Tel. Port Chester 1556-M 


SANDALPHON SCHOOL 


A school for mentally retarded children that is not operated for 

profit. All the advantages of home care. The child is developed 

through happy individual teaching and wept adaptability and 
emotional control. Catalogue upon requ 

Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 East 82nd ‘St Cleveland, Ohio 


The Bristol-Nelson School 


for backward children. A small private school for the 
care and training of children of slow mental development. 
Young children receive special attention. Ideal home sur- 
rounaing- For full information and literature, address 
Mr . Bristol-Nelson Murtreesboro, Tenn. 











MONTESSORI CITY ont Ce ou NTRY 


Estas. 1914 P 
Convenient to New feny and SS 
CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 

for young children covers diet, recreation, 
deportment and individual teaching by an experienced staff. 

Curriculum includes French, music, all primary and elementary 

studies preparatory for — high school. 





Envisonment pleasant and healthful. Our housemothers and 
teachers understand little folks and help them to develop their 
best persona! whe 7 a es Tr ed. 


it Ryan, Dir 
Write First ed. Boarding andt Day School,Phila.,Pa. 














De Vitte School and ay 


All year, for boys and girls, 5 to 12, Findocsqsten “° 
eighth grade, French conversation, modern equipmey 
50 acre campus, Swimming Pool, 32 miles from 
Catalogue. 
L. De 


Vitte, Director, Box 48-H, Morganville, N. 3. 








BUKT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY Tors By a3 
Home-School tor Children for 12 
1120 Constant Ave Peckshitt, . ¥. 
Phone: Peekskill 1189 














~For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 











— 
AMERICAN 


Physical 


LLEGE of 
Education 
Co-educational 


Two-year normal and P. E. courses qualifying for 
fine positions. Free Lo for placin juat 

constant demand. Every jum, swimming 
pool, dancing auditorium, "Women's dormitory. Spring 
term opens Feb. 926. Summer term opens June 21, 
1926, Devt. R- 2 "1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, ili. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL ED EDUCATION 








fuer? 508 eins es ane Bare os ts Chicago. - 
POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 
3 year 


36th year. 
lg special in medical 


SRT 


ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for 
Dramatic - i, Expression 


Actin, feachin Directing 
— Poise a Personality 
for use in an y vocation in life 
NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN, 15 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Pree Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room177-B CARNEGIE HALL, NewYork 





+ 


~ THE 


Iheatre 








of Physical Ed 

ay A course. One 

and Swedish massage. Playground work. > 

mer courses tories. ADD 
Secretary, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Sargent School gucczass' 


Intensive sum- 





Education 
1881 LA yt D. A. - A. Sengent 


lL. Ww. SARGENT, Dir era "Cambeidge, "Mass. 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of Nursing. 
School of Home Economics. Each affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium. , Superb equipment and unusual facilities for 
practical experience. For Catalogue, address: Registrar, 

attie Creek College, Box 663, Battie Creek, Michigan. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers @ three-year course beading te @ diploma in 
nursing, and @ five-year course leading *o a Cuteme 
700 bed hospital and new Nu es" dormitory opening 

and new urses’ do ry oO 
August Ist. All feat must be 


we? - 1 Di Baise of Pworsing, “Un University 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. - 


[SCHOOL OF NURSING———— 
= i See ew and onthly glirn: 
Superintendent, School of Nursing 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD ‘AL 

Washington |.. Chicago, tt. 














Dept. R. B. 2449 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery. 
, children’s and conta; diseases. Attrective 
3 nine hours per day; compensation 


Superintendent. Staten Island Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Kindergarten & Primary 


TRAINING. Also for “HOME-MAKING NEEDS.” 
Accredited. Student Residence. 32nd year. Demand 


for graduates. Enter now. Apply for catalog: 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 705 Rush St., Chieago 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Courses preparing young women to become Kindergarten 
and Elementary teachers. Advanced courses for teachers, 
Cultural atmosphere, splendid school spirit in student body 
of 500. Constant demand for gra’ Mid-year term 
opens February Ist, 1926, in b new y and 
college buildings located in A. -F. residential section 
of Evanston. For catalog address 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, President, 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ml. 




































CLARE TREE Mason GEORGE ARLISS 


WALTER HAMPDEN 


Ir FERGUSON 
RACHEL CROTHERS Ly = —h ORAVEN 
Six ig 4 stock 


a voice ine eles, Serelongoent, Gan 
—_ opens 


For catalog address, “*The Director’’ 
THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St., NEW YORK CITY 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. De- 
grees. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
Fall term 24th. Send = a 

15 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY— CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
. Dramatic Languages, 
. 125 instructors. for and so- 
Ita, Teading to BREE 
orl 
‘R. B. Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Peeree: 
Cincinggt Conserv mserbatory 


ered [Paculty in mon teen branchep et s of a p Harmitories. pertha Rowe 
— RS: ‘Aves. and Oak sd Oak St.. S claciont i 


OLUMBI 
SCHOOL OF> 


USIC 






























— REED, Director 
Fetes 


Columble Schoo! of Muste 
R. 509 $. Wabash Are. 






NED WAYWYBURN 






mingtcn, Gilde Grav and humdi ede wd. Fae: 


‘Ann Per Penn 
pon pad 


EVER Type of Dar ancing 
, for _— wd Jootal Affairs 






ina WAYBURN 
ine Va Studios oF Stage Dancing Inc. 
gest Broodwey (te.cn 60h ®.Bradio Y 


Circle, New York. Open all year round 
9AM. to 10M. Except Sundays. 
d Saturdays at 


Phone Columbus 3500 
New Classes for adult girls - start Mi » Feb. f. 
Teachers’ Normal 




















urse eS nae he 3iat 


STAGE DANEC/NG 


TAYE" WALTER BAA ER 


Formerly Dancing Master for 
eld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 





















othe 
Marilyn Miller, irba 
ns, Florence Walton and hun- 
dreds of others. Booklet free. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. Circle 8290 


CHALIF 


Fall SS. 
163-165 WEST S7TH ST., NEW 


The National School <i F.9cuu% 


and ORATORY 
The oldest ch 


A gy Fobic Spe of Ezpygeaica in America. 
English, Dramatio peaking. Phot 


ysical Training. 
Gasmee"Darmitorios. Por Catsiog addres’ ©. SRUcmAnEe 
urse. rm es. or Ua! ress 0. 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Street. 


New England Conservatory of Musie 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIP 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Deseriptice Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Danrroscu, Director. Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122ndSt., New York 


on School of Design 


School of American Sculpture 
Florence Wilde Studio of titustration 
NEW YORK Circle BOSTON 
1680 Broadway 6361 248 Boylston St. 












aay NORMAL 
_SCHOOL of DANCING 
CHALIF, Principal. 

















> 
Costume Design 
millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
icture and stage design: direction 
1 Alvin Hartman, i E. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 


FASHION ACADEMY 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 


52nd Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at anytime. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Theory, School Music and Drawing, etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees err: For ca address 
Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave. Detroit. 3 Mich. 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Three special Summer Courses. Credits granted in Public 
School, Music, Orchestral and Methods Courses. Piano 
Normal Methods Course. All Departments open year 
round. Write for Summer Catalogue. dress : 

Jno. L. Gruber, Mor., 242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


Master Summer School June 28-Aug. 7. All branches 
of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory accommodations. 
Free catalog. Address John_J. Hattstaedt. President, 
554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Ari.” 














School 
visits to the 


Information details as to 


school you wish, approximate location, 
Enclose stamped return envelope and 





The Red Book Magazine is always glad t 
the selection of the school suited to individual needs. 
nish first hand information collected by personal 


Education, The Red Book Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


to help its “+ in 
We fur- 


schools. In writing please give full 
age, previous educstion, the kind of 
and what you plan to pay per year. 
‘address The Director, Department of 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. 





N.Y. School of Fine & e & Applied Art 


(wemting “Uses Paris Prank ALVAH Parsons, Pres. 
now for New York January 25th, 


ae Se ee eae ea a, 
The Maryland Institute 


Baltimore, Maryland CENTENNIAL YEAR 
Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, Industrial Art, 
Sculpture, Teacher Training, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing. Catalog on request. 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 


Individual instruction in all branches 
Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Art Academy of Cinrinnati 


Founded 1869. All branches of ast including preparation for 
commercial art, G low tuition rates, 
Address J. H. Gest, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati, 0, 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


PR wanna >: wn 1» Milwaukee, Wis. 
far Tovertor, Soe and boda pear: Srepmercial 
- 2 For it _— 
; Dept. ae 338 Scttorcon St Wis. 


New York City. 




















Treis 
otarte 
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—as taught in the Great COYNE Shops— 

Prepares You for a 

Big-Pay, Fascinating 
Steady Job!!! 


Electricity is the Field of Wonderful Opportunities 
today. it offers BIG PAY, clean, fascinating work 
and steady employment—anywhere, any time! 
COYNE-TRAINED MEN are in demand use 
COYNE training is complete and thorough. 


. - - 
Complete Electrical Training 
in 12 Happy Weeks at COYNE 
My newly-enlarged Electrical Course is the result of 
27 years of experience, solving the needs of young 
men and of the Electrical Field. My course is abso- 
lutely thorough, easy to master, covers every single 
hase and factor of the subject and fits men for BIG 
Fiectrical jobs, HIGH-SALARIED, thrilling jobs, 


YOU DON’T NEED ADVANCED 





EDUCATION OR EXPERIENCE 
Earn While 
HUNDREDS 
My EMPLOYMENT DE- 
PARTMENT helps you 


You Learn 
Trained Men | ‘22:2; to cam part 


on graduation, It stands 

by you THROUGH LIFE 

without cost to you. 
SSeS: De 











Specialists | 
in teaching | 
Electricity. 
We have 
taught it 
for more 
thana 
quarter of 
a century eh 


Send Right Away for My Big FREE Book 
and Special Offer of 2 Big Extra Courses 
Be sure tosend at once formy big FREE BOOK con- 
taining 151 actual photos of electrical operations and 
methods; also my special offer of 2 Big Courses with- 
out extracost. Write today before offeris withdrawn. 











PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
QUIT WISHING 
AND WAITING 


>| EARN 


$3500 to 5000 a Yr. 


LEARN 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 








Three Months’ “ ¢ 2500 More 
Training >) Dental Mechanics 

Will Qualify ‘ Needed Now 
You for and Demand 
Success Is Increasing 


YOU LEARN BY DOING 


We train each student individually—no classes 

hatever — using the tools of the trade and you 
learn on regular dental work. But we do not 
make the serious mistake of depending on prac- 
tical work alone. You are given definite theoret- 
ical training as well. 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send today for Free Catalog No, 8, outlining Scholarshi 
Orfer, how students ‘‘Learn by Doing’’ actual work throu 
practical, individual instruction, day or evening sessions, 
and how you can ‘Earn while Learning. ' 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
eee Kstablished 30 Years 
New York Philadelphia 


136 W .52nd St. 1305 N.BroadSt. 


Buffalo Brooklyn 




















IN| 501 Washington St. 85 Court St. 











b after leaving school 
hours and I received 


Do y 

No matter what your 

education or age, you'll 

find a piace at S. O, E. and a 

course to meet your needs.3 months 

,,D.C.and A.C. armature winding auto elec- 

tricity or radio courses fit you for fast advance- 

J . ro geactical electricity in 6 months; 

junior electrical engineering ,commer electri- 

cal engineering or electro- technician in 12 months. 

light of success, Send for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
of success na for 

CATALOG TODAY. 


SCHOOL °f ENGINEERING 
Dept. R8226 —415 Marshall St., Milwaukee, Wis, 





— = seed in 

ngineering 

Architecture 
Drafting 


Enter # one jim. Covert 
nities for self-support whi 
Day and Evening Classes studying. Write for copy of 
Earn While Learning our ‘‘Blue Book,’ mailed free. 
2-yr. diploma; 3-yr. degree; and short courses. 


) 1 B. 8. 
Chicage Technical College, Dept. B-16 — 118 E. 26th St., Chicage 


Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
For catalog address, Box R-2, Angola, Ind. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor 
= Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
Ndor s 











by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government officials. 
portunities to ear~ ‘~~ge portion, Catalog free. 
Loam ‘treet, Valparaiso, ind. 


xpenses 


low -- o 
DGE’S InsTit TE 











“ ° ° ” 
Only College of Auction Bridge | 
Expert instruction for teachers, advanced 
players or beginners. Personal, individual and 
class instruction for residents. Special! lessons on 
any desired features. Courses of all kinds. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Write for Booklet ““R.” 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 














IwillmakeYOU a 
Dental Laboratory 


in | ' 
afew months! 
Tf you are making less than 
$100 a week go into Dental Labo- 
ratory work! Uncrowded, rapidly 
rowing profession which you can ¥ 
master ina few months with my training. 
Thousands of positions waiting for experts to fill them, 
hundreds of wonderful locations to open a labora’ 
your own. 
$3 an hour—$20 a day—$125 a week 
No classes—no text books. You learn by doing actual dental 
laboratory jobs from practicing dentists to make crowns, 
plates, fixed and removable bridges, etc. I give you a com- 
plete outfit of standard Toois and Supplies ety free 
to Chicago, Cleveland or Detroit— 
FREE! R.R. Fare Free Heoleyment Service that 
helps you find Employment to pay expenses (if desired) and 
secure @ guod position when you graduate. 


Write for My Ssriuniice "Kits prost &, 
Big New Book %9°“tuduates 
me personally NOW. . 
H. A. McCarrie, Director 
McCarrie Schools of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 So.Michigan Av., Dpt. 1712-B 








The New York Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational) 
Gives complete {reining by actual practice. You se the knack 
of “‘HOW’’ and the theory of *“WHY"" and the best business 
ethods the World of Electrical Activity. This school 
is the pioneer of the *‘Leai Doi 


rm by + ™ method you 
have completed this Course you will be fully qualified to handle 
ALL branches of Electrical industry. uipment unequalled 
and up-to-th ite. No pi .. You can start 
to learn on any day of any week throughout the whole year 


Send for catalogue. 
37 W. 17th Street New York City 




















Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 

tions or for a business of your own 

jotion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture 
News- Photography Motion Picture or 
Professional View CAMERA FREE. 
Iitustrated Booklet explains toda: 1y opportunities in thie fas- 
cinating profession. Send for it NO 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. 32 143 West 36th Street, NEW YORK CiTY 
Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest cal 
lege of its kind in world. Established .1893. Big de 


mand for graduates. Write for free x 
lilinois College of Photography, Box 626, Effingham, |!! 








Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


S int in America’s 4th Largest Industry 
tep os Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, a 
Big-Pay 









re 
crying for trained men and 
women. Let us show you how 


a tus you can qualify— past expe 
pay, fascinating work, quick 
advancement. Write forF REE 


[BaF] rience unnecessary. We put 
~. Be BOOK’ Your Big Opportunity 


youintouch with positions. Big 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall 0-196 WasHineTon, D ¢ 








ARNG 10 ‘$2 Oper day 


ARN SIGN PAINTING, INTERIOR DECORATING. 
PAPER HANGING, AUTO PAINTING. GRAINING AND 
MARBLING. Practical training—No Mail Courses. Dept. 12 
for free catalog 


CHICAGO PAINTING SCHOOL 126 West Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 


. . 

Learn Mechanical Dentistry 
Most profitable profession today. Intensive 3 months’ course. We 
guarantee to teach you. Practica! instruction; individual attention: 
unequalled curriculum. Lowest co- ative tuition fee Tools and 
materials free when you enroll. Write for Free Coteteg Now! 

EW YORK SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
Dept. 8-68, Penn Arcade, 147-153 W. 33rd St., New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For High School Credits 


Room 131-64 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 


Stammering, Lisping. Loss of Voice, Attention Deafness 
corrected and Speech for Abnormal Children. Conducted by 
Dr. Frederick Martin. Martin Methods internationally rec- 
ognized by Medical Profession. Normal courses for Teach- 
ers of Speech Improvement. 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 




















H. C. LEWIS, President Established 1899 
1300-10 W. Harrison St., Dept. 1202, Chicago | | 25 West Sith St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City 
H. C. LEWIS, President _ - _ 
NE ELEC 


Dept. 1202, Chicago, Illinois 
Dear H. C.—You can just bet I want one of those big 
FREE 12x15 books with 1 


l 


of electrical operations and Gapemes printed 
two colors. Send it quick, before su is ex- 
hausted. Be sure to tell me all about be sopaly, 
2 Big Extra Courses. 
Name 

















Scientific System of 








NURSES AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


would do well to open Beauty Shops featuring the MADAME HUDSON 
Scalp Treatment and Muscle Lifting. Is there 
one in your town? Marcel Waving. Water Waving, Shampooing, Hair- 
dressing. Manicuring and all branches of the work included in the 
course. Salesmanship and Shop Management a feature. Terms easy. 
Write for Catalog Edition R. 


The Madame Hudson School of Beauty Culture, Auburn, N.Y. 
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WHAT I THIN K OF 


PELMANISM- 


cant contribution to the mental life 
of America. I have the deep con- 
viction that it is going to strike at the 
very roots of individual failure, for I see 
in it a new power, a great driving force. 


Pian centri is a big vital, signifi- 


I first heard of Pelmanism while in Eng- 
land on war work. Sooner or later almost 
every conversation touched on it, for the 
movement seemed to have the sweep of a 
religious conviction. Men and women of 
every class and circumstance were acclaim- 
ing it as a new departure in mental train- 
ing that gave promise of ending that pre- 
ventable inefficiency which acts as a brake 
on human progress. Even in France I did 
not escape the word, for thousands of 
officers and men were Pelmanizing in order 
to fit themselves for return to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had been 
brought to America, by Americans for 





JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 





By wiege 


Ben B. Lindsey 


goes in for mental team play, training the 
mind as a unity. 


Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied by 
a work sheet that is really a progress sheet. 
The student goes forward under a teacher 
in the sense that he is followed through 
from first to last,helped, guided and encour- 
aged at every turn by conscientious experts. 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 

(Signed) Ben B. Linpsey. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For almost a quarteof a 
century it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, 

well-rounded lives. 650,000 Pelman- 





Americans, I was among the first to 
enroll. My reasons were two: first, 
because I have always felt that 
every mind needed regular, syste- 
matic and scientific exercise, and, 
secondly, because I wanted to find 
out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hun- 
dreds who continually ask my advice 
in relation to their lives, problems 
and ambitions. 


Failure is a sad word in any 
language, but it is peculiarly tragic 
here in America, where institutions 
and resources join to put success 
within the reach of every individual. 
In the twenty years that I have sat 
on the bench of the Juvenile Court 
of Denver, almost every variety of 
human failure has passed before me 
in melancholy procession. By fail- 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known 
throughout the whole civilized 
world for his work in the Juv- 
enile Court of Denver. 

He says: 

“The human mind is not an 
automatic device. It will not 
‘take care of itself’. Will power, 
originality, decision, resourceful- 
ness, imagination, initiative,cour- 
age—these things are not gifts 
but results. Every one of these 
qualities can be developed by 
effort, just as muscles can be 
developed by exercise.” 


ists in every country on the globe 
are the guarantee of what Pelman 
training can do for you. 

No matter what your own par- 
ticular difficulties are—poor mem- 
ory, mind wandering, indecision, 
timidity, nervousness or lack of per- 
sonality—Pelmanism will show you 
the way to correct and overcome 
them. And on the positive side, it 
will uncover and develop qualities 
which you never dreamed existed in 
you. It will be of direct, tangible 
value to you in your business and 
social life. In the files at the Pel- 
man Institute of America are hun- 
dreds of letters from successful 
Pelmanists telling how they doub- 


led, trebled and even quadrupled 
their salaries, thanks to Pelman 
training. 








ure I do not mean the merely crim- 
inal mistakes of the individual but 
the faults of training that keep a 
life from full development and complete 
expression. 


It is to these needs and these lacks that 
Pelmanism comes as an answer. The 
“twelve little gray books” are a remark- 
able achievement. Not only do they con- 
tain the discoveries that science knows 
about the mind and its workings, but the 
treatment is so simple that the truths may 
be grasped by anyone of average educa- 
tion. 


In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology out of the col- 
lege and put it into harness for the day’s 
work. It lifts great, helpful truths out 
of the back water and plants them in 
the living stream. 


As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
to be the beginning of education instead 
of a remedy for its faults. First of all, it 
teaches the science of self-realization; it 
makes the student discover himself; it 
acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 


The method is exercise, not of the hap- 


hazard sort, but a steady, increasing 
kind that brings each hidden power 
to full strength without strain or 
break. 


The human mind is mot an automatic 
device. It will mot “take care of itself.” 
Will power, originality, decision, re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, initiative, 
courage—these things are not gifts, but 
results. Every one of these qualities can 
be developed by effort just as muscles 
can be developed by exercise. I do not 
mean by this that the individual can add 
to the brains that God gave him, but he 
can learn to make use of the brains that 
he has instead of letting them fall into 
flabbiness through disuse. 





Other methods and systems that I 
have examined, while realizing the value 
of mental exercise, have made the mis- 
take of limiting their efforts to the de- 
velopment of some single sense. What 
Pelmanism does is to consider the mind 
as a whole and treat it as a whole. It 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the name 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet 
which tells about Pelmanism in detail. It is 
fascinating in itself with its wealth of original 
thought and clear observation. “Scientific 
Mind Training” makes an interesting addi- 
tion to your library. 


Your copy is waiting for you. It is abso- 
lutely free. Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail it today. It costs you nothing, it obli- 
gates you to nothing, but it is absolutely 
sure to show you the way to success and 
happiness. Don’t put it off and then forget 
about it. Don’t miss a big opportunity 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 1682, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 

Approved as a correspondence school under the 
laws of the State of New York. 

sew wwewewewe—weo ww eee ees 

J The Pelman Institute of America 

P Suite 1682, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free 
1 64-page booklet, “Scientific Mind Training.” 


I Address. .... 


fe oe. 60s 0dse cn bane 
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Those little late-at-night lunches 


GA when Baker’s plays refreshing host 
Oo & 
) De.icious at any time 


‘\ BAKER’S COCOA 
| is particularly attractive and satisfying just before retiring. 
Made by a purely mechanical process, without the use of 


') chemicals, it is pure and healthful. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Contains no added mineral matter 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Canadian Mills at Montreal Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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Now you can learn to speak French 
the way the French speak it- 





For the first time in America—the true European Method 


HEN you take that trip abroad, will foreigners be able to 

understand your French? Or is your knowledge of that 

charming language limited to a few rules, idioms and 
irregular verbs that you learned in school, and can put to no 
practical use? 

It is a well known fact that conversational French is rarely 
learned in American schools. And yet, it is a very simple matter 
to learn to speak everyday French, fluently and correctly, if you 
learn it by the right method. 

And now you can learn French by the true European method, 
—the method created and perfected by the great house of Hugo, 
publishers of language text books which are world-famous, and 
conductors of language institutes which are known all over Europe 


as headquarters for language instruction. The Hugo family 
has been engaged in this work for generations. Millions of copies 
of its language books have been sold. 

From this wonderful background of linguistic experience, 
the Hugos have evolved a method of teaching French that is 
recognized everywhere as the most advanced, most authoritative 
and most practical method in existence. Many thousands of men 
and women of other nationalities have acquired practical vocabu- 
laries, correct pronunciation and cultured accent by this famous 
method. 

Now, for the first time, the Hugos have prepared a special 
edition of their course for American use. To introduce it in this 
country, an amazingly liberal offer is made. 


Hucos Famous FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


You will never realize how easy it is to learn to The Complete Course for Only complete course of twenty-four ye - 


speak French correctly, until you have started on 


this course! For, in just a few weeks’ time, you will $12 if you Act Quickly! 


actually be able to express your ideas in idiomatic, 
conversational French, as easily as you have previ- 
ously expressed them in English! method of learning 


. ec; satisfactorily by so many thousands oi 

.e moue wre Ss ’ oth “Te ’ : 3 
In the famous Hugo “At-Sight’ method, there Hano'’s Lananase Institute 
uuthorized us to offer 


ure no rules and tiresome verb lists to learn. You 
start with easy French sentences, fascinating be 
every day! New ideas, word forms and construc- 
tions are gradually introduced and used over and 
over, so that you learn them unconsciously and 
without effort. 

You will be delighted with the ingenious plan 
for learning pronunciation, which will soon enable 
you to speak French easily and elegantly, as the 
French themselves speak it! 


$2.00 a month. 
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additional cost. 


In order to acquaint the Americ 


Examine These Lessons FREE 
Simply Mail the Coupon Today 


To get the benefit of this low price you must be 
prompt The coupon 


This Remarkable Offer Includes 


A year’s subscription 
to Le Petit Journal At Sight” Course, in 24 lessons, for free examination. 


=~ Yublished twice-a-month, eight Pe mae $2.00 at that time and $2.00 each month thereafter until 
| lightful illustrated newspaper’ contains a total of $12.00 has been paid. I am also to receive @ 
~urrent news, extracts from French news- year’s subscription to Le Petit Journal (16 issues) without 
papers and periodicals, interesting notes additional cost. 
on French life and customs and humor 
ous sketches It will prove a wonderful 
- —.~ aid in furthering your knowledge of Name 
: = es | modern French. By taking advantage NAME, . 0... cscccccccsccecceccccesesees eeeeeecceceresesesese 
' . ee | of this special offer you receive full 
Ss See SS year’s subscription, 16 issues, without any Addres 
5 ABMBvENB..... 02 cecccecoccoccs PITTI ITTTTTTT TTT 


who enroll now, we will also give a y 

scription to Le Petit Journal without extra cost 
This entertaining little French newspaper will be 
public with a of great assistance in furthering your knowledge 
been used ff French language, life, literature and customs. 
Europeans, Don't run the risk of missing this remarkable op- 
of London has now portunity through unnecessary delay. Mail e 








that 


their complete course of coupon NOW] 
- } . - . - twenty-four lessons at the astonishingly low price 
cause they deal with subjects that you discuss - of $12.00, payable on the convenient terms of only 


Doubleday, Page & Co., F-% 
Garden City New York 


American Representatives of Hugo’s 
Language Institute of London 


will bring you the 





Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-442 

Garden City, N. Y. (American Representatives of Hugo's 

Language Institute of London) 

Gentlemen: I am interested in learning to speak French 
the French speak it Please send me the Hugo ‘French 


Within 5 days I will either return the course or send you 
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% discount for eash with order 
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How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Doubles Your Salary 





No matter what you are making now, you 
are interested in any plan which suggests a 
practical way to increase your earnings— 
within a comparatively short time. 


There is such a plan—it is known as the 
LaSalle Problem Method —and its practical 
value is attested by thousands of men who 
have employed it to plus their native apt- 
itude with systematic training. Read these 
typical experiences: 


Earns Fifty Times Costof Training—"I say it with- 
out boasting, and simply asastatement of fact, that 
I have earned more than fifty times the cost of my 
LaSalle training ,thruspecial accounting work,since 
taking it up: and in addition my regularincome, or 
salary, has increased approximately 125 per cent,so 
that from a financial point of view it would seem to 
be a pretty fair investment. 

E. G. WILHELM, Pennsylvania. 


LaSalle Trained Him — Got Him the Job—"*To 
LaSalle goes the credit for training me so that I 
was able to turn a refusal into an acceptance, in 
preference to over one hundred other applicants. 
I cannot give too much credit to LaSalle and its 
Placement Department for the success of my ap- 
plication for this very fine posftion.’ 

E. W. DeMOTTE, New York, 


Boosts Salary 400 Per Cent—“From the bench 
to the position of Superintendent in Charge of Ex- 
port, with an increase of 400 per cent in salary— 
that is what has happened to me within a few short 
years. In all sincerity, I attribute my success ina 
very large measure to "your sple ndid course in Bus- 
iness Management.”” C.C. MARTIN, Wisconsin. 


The Start of a Successful Salesman —“‘I was em- 
ployed by the Depot Filling Station, Inc., at $22 per 
week when I enrolled for LaSalle training in Mod- 
ern Salesmanship. I am now working on Text 17. 
I wish to thank you for your personal assistance on 
some of the problems, and especially in obtaining 
for me my present excellent position. In the eight 
working days I have been with this organization, I 
have earned $107.82, which not only places me in 
the 100% Club (bya ‘large margin), but also proves 
clearly that LaSalle oa 8 are sound.’ 

R. J. SHEA, Massachusetts. 


—Why in six months’ 
time alone as many as 
1,248 LaSalle members 
reported definite salary- 
increases totalling 
$1,399,507, an average 
increase per man of 89 







When thousands and thousands of men 
in the United States and Canada (not to 
mention many hundreds in England, Aus- 
tralia, China and other foreign countries) 
choose the LaSalle Problem Method to 
speed their progress—when within only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members report definite salary-increases 
totalling $1,399,507 — when the average in- 
crease so reported is 89 per cent —surely 
the LaSalle Problem Method must offer an 
unusually sound way of securing quickl 
the kind of experience that can be ae | 


It does. And here is why: 


You Learn By Doing 
Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 
to explain to you the principles by which he 




















solves them. Suppose that one by one you 
were to work those problems out—returning to 
him every day for counsel and assistance — 
Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster — by far—than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
”: experience hit-or-miss. 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that iden- 
tical plan. You advance by solving problems. 


Only—instead of having at your command 
the counsel of a single individual—your 
Chief—you have back “of you the organized 
experience of the largest business training 
institution in the world, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able specialists, the 
actual procedure of the most successful 
business houses in America. 

Thus—instead of fumbling andblundering 
and maybe losing a job now andthen, youare 
coached in the solving of the very problems 
you must face in the higher positions. Step 
by step, you work them out foryourself—un- 
til, atthe conclusion of yourtraining ina given 
branch of business, you have at your finger- 
tips the kind of experience that men are 
willing and glad to pay real money for. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


If you are in earnest when you say that you want 
to get ahead, you will not be content until you put 
this kind of training to the test—exchange it, just 
as thousands have done, for a bigger income, 

The details of the LaSal!e Problem Method—often 
spoken of as the salary-doubling plan—wi\l be sent 
you for the asking. Whether you adopt the plan or 
not, the basic inieomatien it will place in your 
chands, without cost, is of very real and definite value. 
And it’s FREE 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out the 
coupon against the rewards of a successful career — then 
clip and mail the coupon N 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunities 


in the business field I have checked below. “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


Dept. 266-R 


Also a copy of * 
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Chicago 


























Business Management: Training for Traffic Management — Foreign and Ind ial M t J ess Eng- 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Departmental Domestic: Tretain ng toe position as Rail- Training ton positions in Wane mer i Training 
Executive positions, oa y mety Rhine = Rate spement. Production Control, Industrial ) y) 
iil » iia ft . ig icitor, ete ngineering, etc. : rrespond- /, 
“+ as ‘es eles SS con hy ~~ (_}atees® ion M it: Train- Personnel and E: ment M = and 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, ing for position of Station Accountant, ment: Training in the position of Per- WwW +4 
Manufacturer’s Agent Solicitor, and all 08i- Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, etc. hy By BE Commensied Spanish: Training for 
tions in retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. Banking and Finance: fremins See positions relating to — Service. position as Cesstgn Cs Correspondent with 
ountancy: " e positions in Banks an + 
‘@ - y- —— Comptroller.» cornea Financial Institati sons. —~,» e: Teamnise “fer agence Effective 'Speakin — Training in the 
Public Accountant, t Accountant etc ModeraF hi d Producti gales or Colbection Correspondent, | Oe of forceful, —- speech, for 
i ethods: Training for ition in Sh ‘omotion Manager, Mail S: Leaders, 
Law: Training for ber, B. an Management. such as that of Super ager, Secretary, ete. Politicians, Clabmen, ete. 
ws ’ erence t, General Foreman, Foreman : Training for C. P. A. for Advanced Ac- 
COSa.® as \—-) ~ ye 


Commercial Law 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 


Name 


Sub-Foreman, etc. 


Present Position 


Address. 
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VER at the factory they told me 
that the sales of Sweet Caporal 
Cigarettes had been mounting 
up steadily here of late. There 
was no unusual stimulation in 

the way of a special advertising campaign. 
But sales had grown largerand still larger. 
They are growing while you are reading 
this. More Sweet Caporalsare beingsold 
today than were sold yesterday, more will 
be sold tomorrow than were sold today. 


: This condition 
2 applies to the rc- 





tailers all over the United States. Ac- 
cording to expert opinion there can be 
but one explanation to account for so 
spontaneous and unforced a ground- 
swell in the demand for a brand which 
has been a standard and a staple for 
forty-seven years. 























By Irvin S. Cobb 


The answer is that an increasing num- 
ber of cigarette smokers in America are 
turning to the crusty natural blend that 
suited their fathers and their grandfathers 
who bought Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
before them, a blend of selected Virginia 
tobacco, made into cigarettes by a process 
which has never been changed, with the 
purest of Vermont maple sugar for its 
savoring, and positively nothing else. 


Perhaps you have noticed that part of 


| 4 © askGrandad 
| che knows 
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The best smokes he ever had were 
Lf 
“Sweet Caps’ 
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the trademark of Sweet Caporals is a blaz- 
ing sun. That trademark is historic. It 
appeared on the first package of Sweet 
Caporals that was manufactured back in 
1878. No matter 
whether you buy 
the package of 12 
Sweet Caporals 
for ten cents, or 
the package of 20 


> 
\ 
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Sweet Caporals for fifteen cents, you’ ll 
find that same ancient and honorable 
device upon it. Here is one sun that has 
never set or sunk in forty-seven years and 
is rising higher now than it ever rose be- 
fore. You can’t get away from an argu- 
ment that speaks for itself. 


Sweet Caporal, to my way of thinking, 
is that kind of cigarette. It speaks for it- 
self. And it’s speaking louder all the time. 


Thank you. ~ — Sf ot 


P. S. —Jewrite an article like this every once in a while. 
W atch forthe next. I have declined propositionsto turn out 
advertisements for various manufactured articles because 
I feel Irierely would be a hired hand, exploiting this, that 
or tae otherthing for so muchaword. But I reached for 
this opportunity, I knew I could put my heart in it— 
could with sincerity endorse the article I was praising. 
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KATHARINE 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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Photograph by Hall Stearn, New York 
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NITA NALDI 
Film Star 
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Photograph by Alired Cheney Johnston, New York 
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MELE 
“Mercenary Mary” 


LOUISE 
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Photograph by White Stuctic 
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“Ziegfeld Follies” 
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FisHER is an organization 
of specialists. 


More than one hundred 
skilled trades reach their 
highest development in its 
service. Within it are found 
all the varied contrasts of 
industry. 
sy wv 

The sheet-metal worker, at 
his giant toggle press, stamps 
outsteel panels underthous- 
ands of pounds pressure. 
The skilled silver worker, 
with his delicate instru- 
ments, works out fine fit- 
ments for luxurious bodies. 


In the forests of the south- 
ern and the northern states, 
Fisher lumber-jacks fell se- 
lected trees, which mill 
workers make into lumber 


for Fisher bodies. 


In southern Illinois, where 
tremendous glaciers in ages 
past crushed the solid rock 
to fine, white silica sand, 
Fisher glass workers, in the 


most modern glass plants in 
the world, make the genuine 
plate glass used in Fisher 
bodies. 
~~ yy 

Textile workers, upholster- 
ers, painters, enamelers— 
the most skilled craftsmen 
in these and a multitude of 
other trades are called to 
the task of making Fisher 
bodies finer and better. 


The work of all these expert 
workers is constantly check- 
ed by a veritable army of 
carefully trained inspectors 
who subject every phase of 
production in a Fisher body 
to closest and most critical 
scrutiny. 


It is a fact, that workmen in 
these more than a hundred 
trades work to such high 
standards that they have 
formed the habit of excel- 
lence in their work—a fact 
which in major degree ac- 
counts for the finer attri- 
butes of bodies by Fisher. 





The 


Decoration by 
Franklin Booth 


HIS is a lament and a beseechment. I am troubled 

by the thought of those who want to do some- 
thing about everything. I am worried by their in- 
sistent desire to “make a law.” If we continue to pass 
laws in the vain attempt to level the life of a people 
to the same plane, the oldest inhabitant will soon lose 
his way in this erstwhile familiar, rut-worn world. 

“The girls’ dresses are altogether too short, too 
wispy, too daring. Let's form a society, and denounce 
the folly of this generation. Let's pass a law.” 

As if the girls’ dresses had not, from the beginning 
of time, been the inspiration of poets, a lure for lovers, 
a thrill for artists, and the knowing delight of the 
girls. It is not the girls who make their dresses. Time 
and men’s memories and dreams, do that. What sort 
of law probes those depths? 

“The boys are going too fast. They go up and 
down the earth in speeding cars and ships. There 
ought to be a law to keep them in their places.” 





Ye\v “Angele Patri 


What sense in that? Youth rushes the world for- 
ward. Youth dares and does, while age and ex- 
perience sit back weighing reasons and consequences, 
doing nothing save passing laws against doing some- 
thing.. Life stops for no law of man. Strange that 
the centuries have not taught him that! 

The talk and the spirit of all this troubles me. You 
cannot legislate goodness, and there is no need if you 
could. Righteousness precedes the law. Goodness was 
inspired so long ago and so perfectly that all we of 
earth need do is seek and follow it. Which is saying 
that most laws are unnecessary. Is that not true to 
you? Did you ever know anyone to succeed in mak- 
ing a silk purse of anything save the silk originally in- 
tended for the purpose? 

The laws that will abide were fashioned when the 
foundations of the sea were laid. They are so perfect 
and so plain that the wayfaring man, even though a 
fool, may not err therein. Let us alone. 





randfather 


Decoration by ER & V T Kirkbride i 


Ie is not true. There’s some mistake somewhere. 
They placed a baby in my arms just now— 
A white-swathed bit of flesh with fuzz for hair, 
With fire-red face whence comes a fretful row— 
And said: “This is your grandchild!” Mine! Get that? 
Why, all grandfathers that I used to know 
Were ancient men, hung o’er with flabby fat, 
Or toothless dodderers with motions slow! 


I am not old; I have not doddered yet. 
My life, with all I'd be, still lies ahead 
The same as in the days when she—my pet 
Who lies so still there in her snowy bed, 
Whence came the nurse who handed me the child— 
Was red and tiny like this bundle here! 
What magic has two full decades beguiled 
Until they seem scarce longer than a year? 


Thus I, young-hearted as I’ve ever been, 
Still praying I may some day find success, 
Gaze stupidly, with dazed and doubting grin, 
At this new infant in its long white dress, 
And know the thing they’re saying is untrue. 
I have no “grandchild”—no! It is not fair 
To name me such before my youth is through. 
It cannot be. There’s something wrong somewhere. 
































THE DISTINCTIVE SHADES OF COTY FACE 
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72 the subtle enharcement of 


beauty, it is only a powder of 
superlative guality 1 which gives ever 
Sresh, clear loveliness through 
month after month c of constant use 
Ofer their delicate perfection which 
never varies, the Face Powders « f 
COTY ave daily used by 
millions of women 
thro ughout the 
—world. 
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ature’s Gift to 


Beauty 7 









is embodied in this gentle, daily 
care that has brought the charm 
of natural loveliness to millions 







AFRICAN 
PALM TREE 


COCONUT 
PALM TREE #§ 





HE art of being beautiful today is simply 
the secret of keeping natural beauty. 


Soap from Trees 


Women have learned that gentle, common- 
sense care is far more potent than the most 
involved of beauty methods. For Youth is 
thus retained. 


The only oils in Palmolive 
Soap are the priceless beauty 
oils from these three trees 
pictured above—and no other 
fats whatsoever. 


Keeping the skin clean is the secret. 
Doing this with pure soap . . . with soap 
made for ONE purpose only, to safeguard 
That is why Palmolive Soa good complexions. . . is the ¢mportant part 
, ) : P to remember. 
is the natural color that it is 
—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive 
its green color. 


So, more and more, thousands turn to 
Palmolive .. . a soap that is kind to the 
skin, asoap made with beautiful complexions 
always in mind. 


The rule to follow if guarding a good 


complexion is your goal 
your g 








Wash your face with soothing 
Palmolive. Massage it gently into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then 
repeat both the washing and 
rinsing. Let the final rins- 
ing be with cold water. If 
your skin is inclined to 





Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
vou break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 








dryness, apply a touch ot good cold cream 
—that is all. Do this regularly, and partic- 
ularly before retiring. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. If you do, 
they clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 


Sallow, unattractive skin no longer 
excusable 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since 
the days of Cleopatra have found beauty 
and charm. 

No medicaments are necessary. Just re- 
move the day’s accumulations of dirt, oil 
and perspiration, cleanse the pores, and 
nature will be kind to you. Your skin will 
be of fine texture. Your color will be good. 
Wrinkles will not be the problem as the 
years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or represented as of palm and olive 
oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! Obtain a 
cake today. Note the difference just one 
week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


BARTON 


The New Idea 


~ the little New England college 
which I attended there was a kindly 
professor who had been a preacher in 
his youth. Because he held some views 
that were not in keeping with the strict 
letter of the creeds, he became the center 
of a violent controversy. You would 
think, to read the reports of his trial for 
“heresy,” that he was some sort of social 
assassin—a menace to the race. 

And here he was at sixty, with gray 
whiskers and soft eyes, the trusted friend 
and adviser to another generation. 

He was welcomed in the very 
churches that had cast him out, and 
when he died, the papers that had criti- 
cized him most severely were filled with 
kindly comment. 

I used to look at him and think: “You 
are history. Your own life is a brief 
synopsis of what has been going on 
always in the world. Every new idea 
has had to be crucified before it could 
be worshiped. Men's greatest enemies 
are their own closed minds.” 


The man who invented the railroad 
time-table died not long ago in England. 
For years he carried his invention about 
from the office of one railroad company 


to another, only to be met with con- 
tinual rebuffs. 

“Why should we make ourselves 
trouble by putting out a thing like that?” 
the railroad heads demanded. “People 
would expect our trains to be on time, 
and when they were late, we should be 
criticized for it. The thing is entirely 
impracticable.” 

He lived to see his invention triumph, 
just as Huxley, the great scientist, lived 
long enough to be received with honor 
at Oxford, where he had been so bit- 
terly denounced. 

He wrote to his friend Hooker: “It 
was queer to sit there and hear doctrines 
you and I were damned for thirty-four 
years ago enunciated as matters of 
course, disputed by no reasonable man.” 


Huxley was a rather handsome man, 
and it would be a good thing if his pic- 
ture were hung in modern business of- 
fices in place of some of the efficiency 
mottoes that now adorn the walls. It 
would be a reminder that the one great- 
est foe to efficiency is the mind that 
knows it all, and that no office can af- 
ford to turn away from its doors the 
Youth with the new idea. 
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Whole wheat at its best! 





Write today for Free Sample package 
of Wheatena and a book of recipes 
showing many dainty and economical 
ways in which Wheatena may be served 
The Wheatena Company, Wheatena- 
ville, Rahway, N. J 





EMPTING golden Wheatena! 

Each delicious spoonful fairly 
laden with the sunny strength of the 
wheatfields! 

Millions delight in its hearty whole- 
wheat flavor. Watch the children’s 
eyes brighten when they see brim 
ming bowls of Wheatena on the 
breakfast table. They just “eat it up” 
and ask for more and more. Give 
them all they want—it is so good for 
them and so easy to digest. 

Wheatena is whole wheat at its 








best. Only plump, golden grains of 
choicest winter wheat are selected, 
then roasted and toasted by the ex- 
clusive Wheatena method. All the 
flavor and nourishment are retained 
the real golden heart of the wheat— 
the minerals —the carbohydrates 
the proteins and the bran—nature’s 
safe regulator. All the elements you 
need to build bone, muscle, tissue and 
to add golden years to your life. 


Get Wheatena today—treat your 
family at breakfast tomorrow. 








On your table in three minutes,at less than 2 cents a pound 
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The KED BOOK! Magazine 


Volume XLVI 


Fe bruary 1926 





Epwtin Hamainuan Editor 


Number 4 





Eocar Sisson, Associate Editor 


A vivid Romance of Chicago and New York 
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Illustrated by 


C. D. Williams 


“I'm sure you've had 
enough by now,” Miss 
Wheelock said. 
“Please come down.” 


AVING passed smartly through the early afternoon traffic of La Salle Street, 

with the sunlight spinning on the spokes of its red wheels, a runabout drawn 
by a bay pacer swathed to the ears in a fly-net of knotted cord, drew up before 
an office building typical of the city and of the time, its four stories marked by 
bulky cornices jutting from a flat facade, stippled, like all other structures of the 
business district, with Chicago soot. 

A basement office, one step below the level of the street, was now partially 
shaded from the August sun by a flight of perforated iron steps leading upward 
from the sidewalk to the main floor, the front of which, evidently remodeled, 
exhibited, in place of the usual row of windows, a mammoth sheet of plate 
glass, toward which, as the vehicle stopped, the negro driver, and a sharpish gray- 
clad man who sat beside him, simultaneously raised their eyes. From their posi- 
tion it was, however, impossible to see beyond the surface of the window, upon 
which the sun, high in the heavens, fell at such an angle as to turn to blinding 
flame the elaborate gold letters of the sign it bore: “W. J. SHIRE & CO.—REAL 
EsTATE—INSURANCE.” 

“De boss say he watch foh us, 
out, Mist’ Holden.” 

The other nodded vaguely. He was no longer looking at the window but at a 
comely young woman who had appeared around the near-by corner and was 
tripping toward them in a.costume charmingly .unsuited to the. commercial aspect 


” remarked the negro. “Ah reckon he be right 
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“I'm afraid it's my fault, 
Luke,” said Miss Wheel- 
ock. “The political side 
never occurred to me.” 





of the street. Her gown of bright 
flowered mull, edged with cream lace, 
might have been worn at a garden party 
or to the races at Washington Park 
track; the draped skirt, fashionably full, 
barely cleared the flagstones, but the 
waist, a basque, was snugly adjusted to 
the vaselike curves of a pretty figure. 
The tip of a pale blue ostrich plume, 
depending from a hat of soft straw, 
brightened the gold of the young wom- 
an’s hair, and the brim of the hat, 
caught up at the side, lent to her face 
an accent of coquettishness. 

Nearing the runabout, she glanced up 
and after a swift scrutiny of Holden, 
addressed the negro: 

“Ts my father in his office, Ed?’ 

“VYes’m, Miss Flo’nce, we waitin’ foh him.” 
ing his white teeth as he saluted her. 

“Guess I’m just in time, then.” Again she let her eyes meet 
Holden’s, and his feeling that she had in reality spoken to him 
was so definite that, half involuntarily, he raised his hand to 
his hat. Apparently she did not observe the gesture, but 
ascended the iron steps, lifting her long skirts daintily, while 
Holden, looking after her, reflected that a bustle, properly worn, 
could impart to the female figure in motion, a swanlike grace 
highly gratifying to the eye. 

“Tf that’s Mr. Shire’s daughter,” he said to the colored man, 
“I suppose it means we wait.” 

“No suh, Ah don’ reckon so. Miss Flo’nce she mos’ in-gen’ally 
come git money from huh paw an’ go right off an’ spen’ it.” 

Holden sat in silence for a brief period, during which he 
glanced occasionally at the doorway through which Miss Shire 
had passed. 

“Well,” he said presently, moving restlessly in the seat, “he 
doesn’t seem to be coming out.” And a moment later: “It’s 
pretty hot out here; I'll wait inside.” Whereupon he alighted 
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He smiled, show- 


from the runabout, mounted the steps, entered a door on the 
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plate-glass panel of which the elaborate golden sign of the Shire 
firm again appeared, and found himself in a fenced enclosure 
beyond which clerks were at work. 

At the front of the office, on a platform, a heavy man, back- 
tilted in a swivel chair before a roll-top desk, was_ silhouetted 
against the spacious window, a high-light gleaming on the bald 
dome of his head above the fringe of reddish-brown hair. Be- 
side his desk two men were standing, and as he spoke to them 
Holden heard distinctly what he said. 

“T don’t like mud-slinging any better than the next fellow,” 
he loudly proclaimed, “but the Democrats started it with their 
lies about Blaine, and our Party’s got a right to retaliate. This 
story ought to ruin Cleveland with the church element.” 
He rose, lifting himself by the arms of the chair, and mov- 
ing with his departing visitors toward the gate in the fence, 
continued: 

“Far as campaign contributions go, gentlemen, I'll simply say 
that you can count on W. J. Shire & Co. to subscribe as much 
as any other real-estate firm in Chicago, and maybe a little 
more. That ought to satisfy you.” He looked from one to 
the other inquiringly, but with assurance. 

“Tt certainly does. Thanks, Mr. Shire.” 
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“Nothing to thank me for.” He stepped down from the 
platform, opened the gate in the low partition, and as they left 
invited Holden in. 

“Glad to see you, Holden, glad to see you.” He shook hands 
vigorously and drew him toward the desk near which Miss Shire 
had been waiting in a chair. 

“Let me make you acquainted with my daughter Florence,” 
he went on; and to her: “Mr. Luke Holden—lives out in Oak- 
land.” 

“Oh, Oakland,” she said, giving him her hand. “How nice!” 

“You've seen Mr. Holden’s house,” her father told her. “I 
pointed it out to you and Mamma when we were driving—told 
you a friend of mine lived there—red brick house and a lady 
and a little girl picking flowers. I remember you remarking the 
garden looked kind of old-fashioned, and—” 

“But I thought it was right pretty, though,” hastily interjected 
the young woman, as if the term “old-fashioned” held for her a 
connotation of reproach. 

“My wife’s from New England,” Holden explained. “It’s the 
kind of garden they used to have back there. She calls it old- 
fashioned herself. I tell her it looks countrified. But she wants 
it, so let her have it.” 


Mjuers 





“Well, of course—” 
she agreed with him. 

“You wont have a garden there forever, Holden,” Shire put 
in. “The way this city’s growing and taxes going up, property’s 
going to get too valuable to waste land that way. You'll be 
selling off that strip.” 

But Holden shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I guess it’s got to be a garden always. At any 
rate it'll have to be one as long as the Wheelocks live next door.” 

“Old Zenas Wheelock?” 

“Yes—you know him?” 

“T’ve seen him. What’s he got to do with your garden?’ 

“He sold me the land off his own place. Nannie—Mrs. Holden 
—was crazy for a garden, and that strip of his land, to the south 
of our house, was the only place to put it. He thinks the world 
of her, so he let me have it.” 

“Maybe he didn’t lose much on the deal at that,” suggested 
Shire with a cynical wink of his red-brown eye. 

“T paid him what it cost him.” 

“Well, property values out that way haven’t changed much 
until the last few years. Guess it didn’t hurt him much it he 
had plenty of land.” 


Miss Shire’s suspended tone told him 
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“Being a pioneer,” said Holden, “he wants more room around 
him than most of us do. He didn’t want to sell, but—” 

“That’s what they all say.” 

“Well, he didn’t want to. But he knew my wife’s people back 
in New Hampshire when he was a boy—says her grandfather 
did his folks some favor or other—and Nannie and his daughter 
Martha went to school together; they're great friends.” 

“Must cost you a pretty penny keeping up such a garden,” 
said Shire. 

“Yes, with wages getting so high. Takes all of one man’s 
time, and I've had to raise him to twenty-four dollars a month.” 

“Board him?” 

“Yes, he eats with the 
barn.” 

“Well, you mark my words,” said the real-estate man, “when 
Oakland goes a-booming, like she’s going to, you folks that have 
got more land than you need will be selling it off, same as hap- 
pened farther downtown. When the vacant lots are taken up 
you'll sell that garden, and your neighbor, Mr. Wheelock, will 
sell off his side yard. That’s what always happens. It’s the way 
cities build up.” 


hired girls and has a room in the 


OLDEN shook his head and was about to speak when Miss 
Shire, who, frankly bored by their conversation, had been 
glancing idly about the office, broke in. 

“We live on the West Side,” she said, fixing Holden with a 
bright look, “and Mamma and I just hate it over there. We've 
been telling Pappa all along that nobody nice lives on the West 
Side any more. It’s unfashionable. I wish you'd talk him into 
moving to Oakland.” 

“Ill try,” he answered, smiling. 

“Holden and I are starting out there right now, to look around 
a bit,” her father informed her, “so if you’ve got anything on 


your mind, young lady, you'd better hurry up with it.” He 
spoke indulgently. 2 
“If I'm in the way—” Holden began, but Shire cut him. off 


with the assurance that he was not. 

“I know what Florence wants when she comes to the office,” 
he declared with a grin. “I certainly ought to by this time.” 
And turning to her he thrust his hand into the horizontal open- 
ing of his trousers pocket, asking: “Well, daughter, how much 
this time?” 

The young woman did not answer, but smiled at him con- 
fidently, her green eyes gleaming; whereupon her father, with an 
exaggerated sigh that was clearly intended to be playful, drew 
out a roll of bills and stripping several of them off, laid them 
in her outstretched palm. 

“Will that be enough?” 

She did not move or speak, but stood smiling at the bank- 
notes in her hand until he placed another bill there, when, with 
a casual “Thanks, Pappa,” she leaned over, reached beneath her 
draped overskirt and took from a concealed pocket a small purse 
into which she tucked the money. 

“Be sure to show him some nice lots in Oakland, Mr. Holden,” 
she said, bending over to replace the purse in the mysterious 
pocket. “I wish we lived there.” 

“I wish so, too,’ Holden replied with unwonted gallantry: 
wheretpon Miss Shire, bending, hand in pocket, turned her head 
and from beneath her hat-brim shot him a glance so bright that 
the memory of it remained with him stimulatingly after she 
was gone. 

“Phew!” exclaimed the real-estate man as, presently, having 
emerged from the office, he and Holden took their places in the 
red-wheeled runabout. “If I'd known it was going to get so 
hot, I'd of sent Ed for you with the top-buggy.”” He looked 
reproachfully at the colored man who was standing at the mare’s 
head, and before taking up the reins removed the square-crowned 
derby hat which was his invariable headgear, and mopped his 
brow and neck with a large silk handkerchief. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” returned Holden, but as he spoke he 
edged away from the side of the larger man, who simultaneously 
provided more room in the narrow body of the vehicle by plac- 
ing one foot on the painted step, outside. 

“You slim folks never feel the heat 


so much,” said Shire 


enviously as he headed the mare southward. 

Holden had a thought of suggesting to his companion that a 
hat of soft Mackinaw straw like his own, and a suit of some 
material lighter than Shire’s customary black diagonal, would 
make him more comfortable, but sensing that these habiliments 
were worn by the real-estate man as a sort of uniform, intended 
to denote dignity and conservatism, he said nothing. 





Tides 


T Adams Street they swung eastward toward Lake Michigan, 
é Shire guiding the responsive anima! skillfully down the 
middle of the way, passing drays and delivery wagons at a pace 
which kept the runabout rattling and bouncing as its steel tires 
rolled over the uneven Belgian blocks 

Across the brown-columned front of the Palmer House hung a 
huge campaign banner of netting and canvas, adorned with crudely 
painted likenesses of Blaine and Logan. 

“They're as good as elected now,” Shire remarked, gazing with 
approval at the banner, and he turned with a look of surprise 
when Holden answered: 

“T hope not.” 

“What?” 

“I’m for Cleveland.” 

“You are? You were a Garfield man in 1880.” 

“That was four years ago.” 

“Mean to say you've turned Mugwump?” 

“Yes, if that’s the only name you red-hot party men know for 
an independent voter. I’m the only Cleveland man on our block. 
You needn’t hesitate to buy property there. Except for me it’s 
quite respectable.” He spoke dryly, and Shire, perceiving his 
irritation, changed the subject. 

“Nothing shows the growth of a city like hotels,” he declared 
expansively, “and this city’s moving ahead fast in that respect 
Bemis tells me the Rishaloo is going to be as elegant as anything 
in New York City, and there’s talk of erecting a combined hotel 
and opera house at Michigan and Congress that'll be the largest 
in the world.” 

“I don’t believe Potter Palmer will ever let the Palmer House 
drop behind,” returned Holden, codperating with the other’s evi- 
dent conciliatory purpose. 

Shire agreed. “Palmer’s a smart man,” he said. “There’s two 
things in Chicago that every countryman has to see: the Stock- 
yards and the silver dollars in the floor of the Palmer House 
barber-shop. Funny about those dollars. There’s not so many 
of them—couple of hundred, I guess—price of a horse. I under- 
stand they’re split in half, too. But being in the floor, every- 
body has to go and look at them.” 

At the end of Adams Street they turned up Michigan Avenue, 
a wide thoroughfare now half-shaded by a phalanx of smoke- 
grimed business buildings, four to six stories high, facing, like 
the wall of some desert city, the open tract known as the Lake 
Front, where, on a floor of cinders and shaggy grass, from which 
the heat rose in trembling waves, groups of young men were play- 
ing baseball, backed by a frieze of freight-trains which con- 
cealed Lake Michigan. But the Lake, although unseen, made its 
presence felt, not by cooling breezes, but by a cruel augmented 
light, hanging hot and metallic in the vast sweep of the sky. 

“Dan Burnham wants to tear down the Exposition Building 
and turn the whole Lake Front into a fancy park,” Shire in- 
formed his companion. ‘Wants to grade it up so as to hide the 
railroad. He’s a good architect, but- I never saw an architect 
yet that was practical. What's the matter with Michigan Avenue 
just the way it is? Seems to me it’s as fine a street as any- 
body’d care to see.” 


“THEY had passed the Leland Hotel with its file of hansoms 
and four-wheelers, and were now at the beginning of a 
residence district composed of simple, spacious houses, some of 
them in blocks, some detached, each with a flat rectangular facade 
of cream-colored Joliet stone, behind a bit of well-kept lawn 
separated from the street by a cast-iron fence. 

Shire and Holden knew many of the citizens to whom these 
houses belonged, and discussed them as they drove—Mr. Munn, 
Judge Freer, Mr. Blackstone—and indeed the houses were of a 
character to inform a stranger unfamiliar with these names, that 
they were the residences of men prominent in the city’s life. 
Such a stranger, out of his imagination and his experience of 
other American cities, might even have peopled the houses, as- 
signing to each, as proprietor, a quiet, bearded man having a 
good library, a good pair of horses, a good wife and good children. 

Without being crowded, the street was lively with a traffic con- 
sisting chiefly of buggies, runabouts and surreys, and occasionally 
a touch of style was given to one or the other of these vehicles 
by a spotted coach-dog following at a brisk trot beneath the 
rear axle. Before the two men reached the end of the Lake Front 
a sulky with high wooden wheels overtook and passed them, and 
Shire, having virtuously held in his mare, was pleased when a 
park policeman, riding a dappled gray, stopped the other driver 
and cautioned him. Now and then a bright colored trap or dog- 
cart with nickel-plated lamps passed by, or again a spider-phaéton 




















“Well, daughter, how much this time?” 
And her father, with a playful sigh, 
drew out a roll of bills. 


like a wheeled basket of shining patent-leather, or, most spectac- 
ular of all, a victoria, announced by pompous hoof-beats and the 
jingling of silver chains, with a liveried coachman driving stiffly, 
and a lacy lady on the seat behind, reclining luxuriously beneath 
her fluffy parasol. 

Above Twelfth Street the houses exhibited architectural styles 
newer and more ornate; some were of brick with stone trim, 
others of colored stone, with gabled roofs, pointed towers, tur- 
rets, bulging bay windows and massive portes-cochére. For the 
larger and more elaborate houses Shire expressed admiration, and 
repeatedly he told Holden that this property, or that, had been 
sold through his firm, or called attention to the blue and yellow 
signs of W. J. Shire & Co. on lots or houses for sale or for rent. 

‘Michigan Avenue’s got the start,” he declared. “It’ll always 
be our finest residence street, with Grand Boulevard and Drexel 
next as the city grows south. And it’s bound to grow south on 
account of the superior transportation.” 

At Twenty-second Street, where they crossed the car-tracks, he 
spoke again of South Side transportation. 

“Now that they’ve got the cable-cars out Cottage Grove Avenue 
to Oakland,” he declared, “the district will build up in a hurry. 
People tell me I have the name of being a pretty smart real- 
estate man, and if I am smart, then you folks in Oakland live in 
a mighty good part of this city.” 

“Glad to hear you say so.” 

“Tf I didn’t think so,” Shire continued, “I wouldn’t be here 
right now. I want to familiarize myself with Oakland because I 


believe in it. There’s something more to. the real-estate business, 
as I see it, than just the money. If it was only money I wanted, 
I’d stick to the downtown end of it, but there’s things besides 
money in this world. I’m proud of Chicago. And I’m proud 
of the share that the firm of W. J. Shire & Co. has had in its 
development. People don’t realize, even yet, what a city we've 
got here. They think they realize it, but they don’t. The census of 
1880 gave us five hundred thousand population. Personally I’m 
convinced we had more, but let it go at five hundred thousand. 
Well, now, just four years later, what do you think we have?” 

“Six hundred thousand?” 

“No sir. Nearer three-quarters of a million. I'd bet two to 
one Chicago’s bigger than Brooklyn right now if it wasn’t for 
the boom in Brooklyn since the opening of the Bridge last May 
Let me tell you, Holden— Whoa, Roberta! Whoa, girl!” He 
drew the reins taut and touched the mare’s back with the whip, 
for she had shied and broken, startled by the sudden appearance 
from around a corner of several tall nickel-plated bicycles ridden 
by young men in black tights and tiny cloth caps, who blew 
lustily on two-toned whistles as, balanced precariously on their 
high-perched seats, they leaned at the turn. 

“Darn chumps!” Shire exclaimed. “Imagine riding those things 
on a day like this!” 

“Imagine riding them at all,” said Holden. “At the least little 
bump, up comes the hind wheel and over you go on your nose. I 
saw a fellow scorching in the park the other day and he took a 
header and I guess he broke his skull.” 
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“T wouldn’t get up on one of ’em for a thousand dollars, 
averred Shire as the mare, having settled down again to her gait, 
swung into Thirty-fifth Street, “but if I did have one,” he went 
on, “I’d get the kind they call a ‘Star’—little wheel in front 
Pritchett tells me there’s going to be another kind, though. He’s 
been experimenting with a low machine that has two wheels the 
same size. Rider sits in the middle, on a kind of bridge made of 
tubing, and the pedals work a chain that turns the hind wheel.” 

“Doesn’t sound practical.” 

“No, but Pritchett’s quite an inventor. 
of money out of bicycles. 
I been thinking I might 
interest him in Oakland 
property.” 

At the foot of Grand 
Boulevard he drove the 
mare up ta a circular 
drinking fountain where 
he alighted and un- 
checked her 

“By gorry, it’s hot 
when you stop moving!” 
he exclaimed as, grunt- 
ing, he climbed back to 
his seat after the anima! 
had drunk. Before driv- 
ing on, he again removed 
his derby and mopped 
his head and neck with 
the silk handkerchief. 

“How long have you 
lived in Oakland, Hol- 
den?” he asked pres- 
ently, as they moved up 
the Boulevard. 

“Eight years. I built 
in ’seventy-six.” 

“Your house must of 
been one of the first on 
the block.” 

“The third. Zenas 
Wheelock built the first 
In fact it was on ac- 
count of my wife’s 
friendship with the 
Wheelocks that we 
moved there.” 

“The old man’s got a 
son, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, Harris Wheel- 
ock.” 

“T’ve heard of him. 
What’s he like?” 

“Pleasant enough 

“Much force?” 

“No. Lost his wife a 
couple of years back, 
and he’s been going 
around in a kind of a 
trance ever since. His 
sister Martha’s the 
strong one of that gen- 
eration. Keeps house, 
looks after her father 
and Harris, brings up Harris’ youngster, does everything. Harris 
is supposed to look after the family affairs; has a little office 
down town where he putters around, but the only thing he’s really 
interested in is old books.” 

“Old books?” repeated Shire in a puzzled tone. 

Holden assented. “Some of them are so old he handles them 
the way you’d handle a baby.” 

“Can’t he afford to get new ones?’ 

“Tt would be a lot cheaper for him if he did,” said Holden. 
* “He collects what they call first editions.” And as Shire stared 
uncomprehendingly, he endeavored to explain 

“Seems it’s some kind of a fad. Say Shakespeare or somebody 
wrote a book long ago. Well, Harris would rather have an old 
worn copy of it, the way it was printed the first time, than to 
have a clean up-to-date copy. He'll pay a big price to get the 
old one. He showed me a book he paid six hundred dollars for.” 

Shire whistled. ‘Must be crazy,” he declared. 


He’s been making lots 
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“No, but he was brought up soft. 
Zenas Wheelock went through a lot 
of hardships when he was young— 
he was only sixteen when he started 
into the wilderness—so he wanted 
his children to have an easier time 
of it. At that he lost three out of 
five of ‘em, and Harris’ boy is the only grandchild. Anyhow 
the old man’s always pampered Harris. Sent him East to college, 
and afterwards to Europe when he ought to have been at work; 
and to this day he'll go up to Harris’ room on a cold winter 
morning and build a fire for him; and Martha will carry his 
breakfast up to him in bed.” 

“When he’s well?” 

“Yes, just taking it easy. I suppose what’s in their minds is 
that Harris is the only son Zenas Wheelock’s got left. The 
eldest, Lyman, was killed in the Custer Massacre the year I 
moved to Oakland, and a young officer in the same regiment, who 
was engaged to Martha Wheelock, was killed beside him. The 
other two children died back in the fifties, both on the same day.” 

“How'd that happen?” 

“Just hard luck,” said Holden. “You know there were lots of 
fires in those days and not much provision for fighting them. Zenas 
Wheelock helped buy the first fire-engine the town had and was 
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one of the organizers of the first water 
company—pipes made out of bored 
logs. He and his wife were burned out 
a couple of times before they'd been 
married ten years so he decided to 
build a brick house. But in the late 
fall, just after they moved in, a fire 
started near by and their house went, 
so they had to make out the best they 
could for the balance of the winter, and 
the town was growing so fast they couldn’t get anything but a 
flimsy cottage built up on posts. 1 hadn’t come to Chicago then 
—was still living back in Indiana—but I’ve heard tell about it. 
Martha Wheelock says the wind used to blow under the house 
and lift the carpet off the floor in waves; her father and her 
mother had to take her and the other children out of bed nights 
and thaw them out at the parlor stove. All five kids got con- 
gestion of the lungs and two of them didn’t pull through.” 
“Those old-timers had it awful hard compared with us,” said 
Shire thoughtfully, “and we had it a lot harder than what our 
children do. Anyhow, I know I did. I was born in a little town 
on the Mississippi; used to walk a couple of miles barefoot for 
what schooling I got, and went to work regular when I was twelve. 
I'll never forget the first horse I owned—had four legs and 


“Its a great misior- 
tune,” he insisted 
*““He’s crazy alter 
money, and he'll get 
other people crazy.” 





that’s about all, but I thought I was the lord of all creation, 
taking my girl cut riding. I’m not referring to Mrs. Shire,” he 
put in parenthetically. “I met her later in St. Louis. 

“Yes,” he went on, “a buckboard looked grand to me when 
I was Florence’s age, but I'd like to see a young fellow try to 
take her out in one. She wouldn’t be seen in it. Has her own 
trap and she’s all the time dinging at me to buy a victoria—for 
her mother, she says, but I don’t guess she’d exactly refuse to 
ride in it herself.” 

“Probably not,” said Holden. “She’s your only child?” 

“Yes. We lost one in infancy. How many you got?” 

“Just the one. My wife’s not strong.” 

“What I can’t understand,” said Shire, “is how the women 
that helped settled this country ever (Continued on page 130) 
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Ar ER exploring sundry 
hitherto unknown Rocky 
Mountain heights, Ryley rs 
Cooper has gone with a: 
Mrs. Cooper to Europe. 
As this story appears, they 
are probably looking up 
at Giotto’s tower in Flor- 
ence and comparing its 
elevation with that of the 
shaft-house of the Little 
Gem mine back in Idaho 
Springs, Colorado, where 
they and their dogs live. 


®y Courtney Ryley Cooper 

















Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 


FF to the left, fringed by the stark skeletons of water-dead- 

ened pines, a slate-colored lake trembled and tossed with the 
ever-whining winds which swept from the ragged pinnacles of the 
Continental Divide. Flowers flourished at the very edges of the 
eternal snowdrifts, smiling their beauty where only those who 
braved the weird solitude of that mysterious land known as the 
High Country might see. Great tangles of gaunt and lifeless 
conifers clustered like shivering souls along the more even 
stretches of the lake shore; junipers crept with twistings and 
writhings along the rocky slopes; higher, trees which yet lived 
stood as the last bulwark of life, pleading with outstretched arms 
that they might be freed from their bitter battle against the con- 
tinual storms. 

It was morning, with faint gold of sun, giving a much-sought 
happiness to the high hills. The pine-squirrels chirped and chat- 
tered and scolded; groundhogs piped in the rock-slides; the chip- 
munks in their gambols made the most of the temporary warm 
sunshine, for the creeping masses of black-laden clouds, coming 
up from the west, were sufficient evidence that the happiness would 
not continue. And as if in emulation of the animals a man still 
young, yet with certain aged lines in his features, sat upon a 
great boulder, hands in hip pockets, staring two thousand feet 
downward into the green valley of Fall River, where on a side 
slope stood a tiny log cabin, and where a still tinier form was 
moving near the doorstep. 

The man bore the expression of one who has worked beyond 
his strength and who has sunk down for a moment to placate his 
fatigue. But this was morning, early morning; a towel and toilet- 
kit lay beside a big rock which jutted into the lake; he had just 
arisen for the day, and there had been no work 

At last he brought his hands forward and clasped them between 
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his knees. It had been more than a week since he first had no- 
ticed the occupancy of the cabin below, first through the curling 
of smoke from the slanting chimney, then by the figure which 
daily moved about the little open space above the cabin or 
strolled the greenery of the dripping glacial valley. It had been 
a wet spring, and the sun seemed to shine only that it might 
draw up moisture for new downpours. Fall River was swollen 
and surging; trails were marshy stretches of unending seepage; 
the aspens dripped. But for the moment, this was forgotten 
The sun was shining, and Dick Lawton of the High Country was 
looking down upon an unusual thing—a woman. Who she was 
he did not know; identity seemed of little consequence; suffice 
that she was young and active and that she— 

“T guess anybody would remind me!” the man said aloud at 
last as if suddenly awakened. Then, with a sudden intake of 
breath, he slid to the ground, and for the moment grim and taci- 
turn, gathered his toilet-kit and moved toward his little log 
cabin at the end of the lake for the cooking of his breakfast. 

When he came forth again, some of that grim look had van- 
ished. It was time for the work of the day—work which must 
be pushed with every ounce of endeavor; clouds and storms and 
melting drifts are not the friends of one who seeks to hoard the 
watery riches of the Continental Divide. As he moved along the 
trail toward a sheer rise at the upper end of the lake, there 
seemed to be about him a sort of stolid enjoyment, the concen- 
tration of a man shot with fever that burns without consuming 
This was his happiness, the joy of loneliness, the sort of joy 
that gave pleasure because it hurt, because it came from labor 
of the hands, leaving the mind free to stray to things it gladly 
would have forgotten. 

But it was the joy of accomplishment nevertheless—in the 














last few weeks the joy of combat against 
the viciousness of the hills, the crash of 
thunder and the flash of lightning, the slash- 
ing beat of rain upon crumbling drifts—one 
man fighting up here for the thing that 
meant everything to him, his future, his 
present, and at least three years of his past, 
consumed in building a monument which 
the elements must not destroy. For once 
they won— 

There were farms in the lowlands forty 
miles away—patches of garden, streaks and 
squares of green for which this man and his 
labors were responsible. The water which 
irrigated them and made them fertile came 
from this reservoir in the hills, and—many 
things could happen if a dam should fail to 
hold. As he paced the trail, he glanced ap- 
praisingly above him, like a jailer return- 
ing after his rest of the night to inspect the cell of a dangerous 
criminal. 

But so far there was nothing to bring apprehension, no cracks, 
no settling. Dick Lawton lost a portion of his air of concentra- 
tion; his step became easier, less forced. He looked about him 
at the sparkling lower lake, greener now in the strengthening sun, 
with now and then a streak of silvered red as a rainbow trout 
leaped. He whistled to the chipmunks as he moved from the 
lower body of water along the steepening trail toward the higher 
reservoir, a strong, wide-shouldered, booted man whose arms 
swung easily from shoulders thick from manual labor. A ground- 
hog piped at him from high on the rock-slides, and Dick Lawton 
answered the call. These were his friends—these his companions 
since the day he had come among them three years before, down- 
cast, lonely, grim with the determination to create victory out of 
defeat; they had been his only friends in the racking battle against 
memories and retrospection and doubtful goals which had fol- 
lowed; they were his only friends now. 

Upward, still upward, finally to turn and zigzag up the steep 
incline of a raw scar across a saddle of the hills—rocks and 
earth thrown high into a hundred-yard embankment. At last he 
was at the top, and paused there panting, to gaze out over the 
tremendous stretch of water which dwarfed by comparison the 
lake which he had just left. The tremendous reservoir seemed 
higher; the lapping waters were splashing within six inches of the 
top of the dam; at the spillway the noise of the rushing flood had 
grown even more thunderous. Lawton pulled off his leather 
jacket, and like a man stripping for a long struggle, opened his 
shirt and rolled up his sleeves. Then in matter-of-fact fashion he 
turned for the little dynamite-house which stood at the right of 
the dam. Five minutes later, in a tremendous depression in the 
mountain-side, where by pick and shovel and powder he had 





“The whole State 
of Colorado full of 
mountains, and I 
pick a place with- 
in a mile of you!” 


gained the material for his slow-growing embankment, he “capped” 
his powder upon a giant boulder, clamped the fulminate cap in 
place, scratched a match and ran for shelter. 

A wait, then the explosion, cracking sharp against the thin air, 
followed after a long time by roll upon roll of reverberation as 
the distant crags received the impact and threw it back again. 
The splashing of vagrant fragments upon the water, a lessening 
acrid odor as the smoke drifted away; then Lawton, working 
slowly as one must do to conserve his strength against the enervat- 
ing agencies of high altitude, set to the loading of his tram. 

An hour passed, in sunshine, as the little tram squeaked upon 
its rusty rails, to be dumped at the water edge of the dam, to 
be returned, filled and dumped again, with no cessation in labors 
save when Lawton crouched in safety as he awaited the blast, 
or leaned upon his long-handled shovel, and with apprehension in 
his eyes, watched the steady massing of ominous clouds. At 
last a flash, gray-green, zigzagging its way along the ragged tops 
of the mountains; the crash of thunder—so close that it seemed 
within arm’s-length. The man went to a small cleft in the rocks 
and came forth a moment later in sou’wester and yellow slicker. 
The rain was falling now, in ragged sheets which seemed veritably 
to dent the surface of the great reservoir; but still the little 
tram squeaked forth and squeaked back again, distributing its 
puny piles of earth and rock against the face of the dam. Noon, 
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“Ghosts!” he railed. “Ghosts everywhere. Stay away from that dam! That's my pit, my 


and a halt for a bit of luncheon, eaten in the shelter of an over- 
hanging rock, while the rain continued to drive downward, and 
the thunder rolled with the growling of a beast loath to leave its 
At last, however, the sun fiashed out again, throwing rain- 
bows against the distant cliffs, and filtering through the spray of 
Lawton stood with hands on hips, looking about 


prey. 


drifting mist. 
him—the rushing rivulets tearing their discolored way down 
every cleft in the rocks, the shrunken surface of a near-by drift, 
suddenly caved by the onslaught of the rain, the grayer appear- 
ance of the lake 

“Tt’ll raise it an inch, easy,” he announced aloud. Then dog- 
gedly he doffed his slicker—and again the tram creaked on. 

For an hour, then two—past midafternoon; then suddenly, in 
the midst of its journey, it halted; and Lawton turned like a man 
in response to a sudden warning, stared down the trail with lips 
parted, head forward, eyes sharp as with fear. As suddenly he 
straightened, and in embarrassed fashion rubbed his mud-soiled 
hands against the sides of his trousers as if to free them from their 
muck. Harassed, expectant, wondering, yet half-fearful, he await- 
ea the approaching figure as it turned slowly on thé last twist of 
the trail and came upward. Fifty feet away, it came to a halt. 
Silent man and silent woman, they stood looking at each other. 

The color had left their faces. Again Dick Lawton rubbed his 
grimy hands, while the girl bent and removed a twig from where 
it had caught in the lacings of her boots. Then she raised her 
head and forced a smile. 


“Oh! I didn’t know Id find you here,” she said at last. 

“No?” Lawton’s eyes fed upon her—with the greediness of 
starvation—upon the brightness of her hair with the sun shin- 
ing through it, the slimness of her, the piquancy and prettiness of 
her, in spite of the pallor which their meeting seemed to have 
caused. And then they stood again, silent once more, the girl 
half-turned, and looking out over the glistening surface of the 
lower lake, the man devouring with his eyes this personification 
of a world upon which he had closed the doors. Yet it was be- 
fore him, in the cut of her trim outing clothes, the tailored close- 
ness at the knees, the smartness of whipcord, the well-placed 
pockets of her fitted coat. A world he had forsworn, and with 
it— 

“No?” he asked again. 

“Thought I’d take a walk,” came at last in answer. 
the blasting up here.” 

Lawton nodded. 

“Ves—I was doing that. Filling in here.” 

“IT see.” Then silence again for a moment, her eyes upon him, 
his grimy hands, the mud on his boots and on his flannel shirt 
and ancient, tattered hat, pulled tight over his head against the 
sweep of the wind. Appraising him, and he knew it—but his 
own gaze insisted upon seeing only that her eyes were as prettily 
brown as ever, that her expression was still the tomboyish, piquant 
one which had been in every cloud for him, every distant patch 
of snow, metamorphosing itself into soft pictures at twilight. 


“T heard 





dam, my work!” Everywhere about him were vague, threatening figures. 


Then suddenly his gaze centered—and remained there until she 
noticed it and dropped her hand to concealment at her side. 
But the first glance had been sufficient to cause a slight catch 
of his breath—there was neither glisten of diamond nor gleam 
of gold. 

The girl flushed, as though he had openly gloated. “I must 
have misunderstood about your project out here,” she said pres- 
ently. “I thought you were on the other side of the range.” 

Lawton put a hand on his tram 

“So?” he asked; instinctive bitterness suddenly had begun to 
boil within him. “Sorry I disappointed you. Coincidence, isn’t it?” 

“Quite,” she answered. “The whole State of Colorado full of 
mountains, and I should pick a place within a mile of you!” 

Again the bitterness, but curiosity was the stronger. “Then 
you're in that cabin down there?” 

“Yes. Neighbors, as it were.” 

“For how long?” A man hoping it would be forever, he asked 
it with his every manner belying his hopes. She caught the in- 
flection in his voice. 

“Not long enough to cause embarrassment,” she answered 
quickly. “Brother and I thought we would take a little vacation. 
He had to leave for a few days. We'll be going back home soon.” 

“To New York?” 

Her silence he construed as assent. 

“T—didn’t know whether you still lived there. 
he added, “I might have.” 


Still, Lois,” 


-surly, like an accused boy caught in a petty trick 


She smiled caustically. 

“I suppose”—again she 
glanced at the griminess of 
him—‘you'll want me. to 
report your success out 
here.” 

He straightened sharply. 
It had cut—deeper than 
even she had known. 

“If you have the ability!” 

“T'll do my best. And” 
—this time the causticity 
was gone; there was a cer- 
tain childish inquiry about 
her tone—‘you have made 
haven't you, 

heard you 


a SUCCESS, 
Dick? I've 
have.”’ 

“From whom?” 

‘There was an article in 
one of the Sunday papers. 
Sent in, I suppose, by a 
correspondent in Denver—” 

‘Former Spendthrift 
Beats Back,’ or something 
like that,” the man quoted 
bitterly. 

“Along that line,” she 
said. Lawton turned to his 
tramcar. 

“Never mind helping the 
publicity along,” he said 
grimly None af the 
people you'd tell it to would 
understand, anyway.” 

“Oh! I’m sorry 
tioned it—that I 
Well She turned and 
looked about her. “I sup- 
pose I should be starting 
down again. It’s quite a 
way. 

“Ves. You'll 
easier, if you'll 
trail to the left. 
ably came up the 
one.” 

“I> probably did,” she 
answered; then she stepped 
downward, while Lawton, 
with the perversity of hu- 
man-kind, swung to his 
tram; its creaking as he 
pushed it deep into the re- 
cesses of the pit mingled with the slight sound of falling pebbles 
that scattered at her step down the zigzag trail. She was only 
a spot in the distance when the man came out again 

A spot in the distance—vague, indefinable, moving slowly along 
the trail, while he stood and watched, he who had dreamed in 
his loneliness of what he would say to her if ever they should 
meet again! How proud he’d be, triumphant 

Triumphant! Standing there in mucking clothes, embarrassed, 
None of 
the sentences which had been stored year on year, none of the 
understanding, none of the fine triumph which he had visioned 

Only a mucker, lounging beside his tram and rubbing his hands 
at his sides, driving away the thing he had wished for and begged 
for and prayed for! Again he looked in the direction of the tiny 
figure in the distance, wearily, with a beaten air 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he mused, “she probably just came up 
here to gloat over me. After all my boasts!” 

He turned wearily to his tram again. The clouds were gather- 
ing anew, obliterating the lengthening shadows of the dropping 
sun. Soon again there was the lash of wind and the blast of 
storm—and a man slowly pushing a tram to and fro until the 
blackness of the night should turn him at last to his little cabin. 
There was little time to waste these days, when every onslaught 
meant a rising of the tremendous expanse of backwater, every 
seeping drift and swollen rill piling up the odds against him 
Sleep and work, work and sleep! (Continued on page 153) 
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N O other magazine in America has re- 
vealed to the larger public of intelligent 
readers more new writers of real dis- 
tinction than has The Red Book. Here, 
for instance, a writer whose name in 
these pages may perhaps be new to 
you, but which it is hobed you may 
henceforth encounter often, contributes 
one of the most vivid stories of its 
type published in some time—the life- 
drama of a woman of cloudy ancestry. 


NEL BRAITH caught his breath, at the next instant recalling 

how often he had heard of a breath-taking loveliness in 
women, and how odd it should be that now, at forty, he was 
for the first time encountering it. 

Beneath a little archway of clipped box only a few yards from 
him she was standing, a slender, swaying shaft of roses and gold. 
Her head high held, she seemed to be laughing a salutation up at 
the rising moon. 

There was the tint and texture of tea-roses in her skin, all a 
satin creaminess shot through with rose and gold. Her eyes had 
the glint of blue flame in them. Gently, one by one, she was 
fingering the pearls that hung in a long strand from her throat, 
as if she were telling some blithe and secret rosary to a deity a 
little sated by the sins and sorrows of a weary world. 

All at once Braith felt a thrill of mystery and delight, felt 
himself at the brink of something amazing—felt the tingle and 
suspense of it, as if a curtain were rising. 

Across a tiny lawn she was advancing now. In her very gait 
pride of race seemed to assert itself, pride of birth. That clean, 
fine smile... . . A wave of angry embarrassment swept over 
him. It was outrageous to trace the origin of this glorious crea- 
ture to a sordid passion, to attempt payment with the substan- 
tial check in his pocket, upon any claim she might make against 
the New England Imbries. His mission disgusted him. 

Gaunt and sunken-eyed in her mourning dress, only yesterday 
Mrs. Imbrie had come into his office. He had been moved to 
pity by the flush of shame on her thin cheek, and the indistinct, 
frightened mumble in which this friend of his mother’s girlhood 
laid bare the blot on the Imbrie ’scutcheon. 

Would Mr. Braith help her? Something delicate, something 
tragic. .... It seemed that her husband—that Dr. Imbrie had 
a daughter, another daughter, of whose existence he’d had no 
inkling. Mr. Braith’s father had been her husband’s friend. Had 
his father ever mentioned to him the woman who—the woman 
in Vienna? No? 

Well, while a divinity student, Dr. Imbrie had been sent for 
a year of continental travel... .. Mr. Braith must understand 
that Imbrie had been only twenty at the time. Tales had reached 
home of—of a very notorious character, a Bianca Lobner, a 
Viennese. .... Mr. Braith’s father was five years Imbrie’s 
senior. He had been dispatched by the family to Europe. He 
had brought Imbrie home. Mr. Braith must understand that a 
boy of twenty..... Well, to finish the story, a year or two 
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later she had married Dr. Imbrie. Mr. Braith knew how happy 
and full their life had been..... Head of the theological 
seminary, and then their three splendid girls. 

Floundering and incoherent in her misery,-under her breath 
Mrs. Imbrie had gone on: 

A few months ago the young woman had—had walked in. Dr. 
Imbrie was in the garden watering the tulip-bed, she remembered. 

Walked right up to him—out of a clear sky. Very terrible 
—a very terrible hour. Dr. Imbrie had wanted to acknowledge 
the young woman before the world. His conscience—the New 
England conscience. But she had prevailed upon him for their 
girls’ sake... .. Dr. Imbrie had been failing for a long ‘while. 
A little later he had died. 

Now would Mr. Braith undertake this mission for her? She 
had no men in the family to whom she could turn. There was 
a little money left, safely invested. She had divided it into five 
equal shares. She could depend, couldn’t she, upon Mr. Braith’s 
courtesy? He would seek out the young woman, and turn her 
share of the legacy over to her? 

Sheer decency had forced him to grant the broken woman’s 
plea. He had foreseen an unpleasant hour, a garish vulgarity, a 
touch of pathos, perhaps, but never this setting, this tiny white 
villa perched atop a Riverside Drive apartment house—it was 
the first time he had seen one of these roof bungalows, with a 
fountain spray on his face, a new moon overhead, and what looked 
much like a princess out of medieval legendry smiling a welcome 
at him. 

“It’s pleasanter out here, don’t you think, Mr. Braith? These 
July nights of yours are apt to become a trifle spirit-blighting in- 
doors.” 

She spoke swiftly, in a limpid flutelike voice with the caroling 
timbre of a child about it, and the aloof precision, too, of a 
seasoned mondaine. He could see that for all a glint of mockery 
in her eyes she appreciated the awkwardness of his position, and 
sought with a casual kindliness to put him at his ease. He mut- 
tered a polite inanity while a sharp mortification over the charac- 
ter of his errand arose within him. For all her courteous air, 
she had not asked him to sit down. 

An awkward pause followed. Abruptly she broke it. 

“An embarrassing mission, isn’t it, Mr. Braith? Of course I 
know that Mrs. Imbrie has sent you here with money for me. 
It would be pleasanter for all of us if I could salve the Puritan 
conscience with an acceptance. I can’t, though. I'll have none 
of it. That’s quite final.” 

“But—” 

“Quite final, Mr. Braith.... . Sorry.” 

She was moving away from him, actually nodding a dismissal. 
And she had not so much as asked him to sit down! He felt a 
flush of resentment mount to his forehead at the thought of being 
thus cheated of that vague scmething which lured so potently 
here. An idyl just in the budding, perhaps—a nocturne in a major 
key— 

All at once an expedient presented itself. 
gotten the bundle under his arm. 

“Miss—Miss Imbrie—” 

“T’m Miss Lobner, of course—Bianca Lobner. It’s a case of 
reckoning lineage from the distaff side. The bar sinister has its 
little formalities.” 


He had quite for- 
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Roughly he disengaged himself. 


“Miss—Miss Lobner, then.” He was blurting and hemming 
hke a schoolboy in his effort to break down the barrier of her 
aloof complaisance. “My father had a flair for painting, stifled 
curing his school years. But over his desk there always hung a 
sketch in oils which he’d made—er—on his voyage back from 
Europe the time that—that—but you know the story. Once or 
twice I caught my father looking with the strangest wistfulness 
at that sketch. It was the last thing he ever painted... .. 
Miss Lobner, please try not to think me intrusive, but I felt 
that the picture belonged to you, and I brought it with me tonight.” 

He had scarce finished when she was tearing the wrappings 
apart. He heard a soft extlamation, saw the color deepen in her 
cheeks. “I’ve seen portraits of my mother by great artists, but 
they never, never, quite got her, as this does. The purple eyes 
that were too big for the other tiny features. She was so fragile, 
so mignonne, my mother.” 

With a little fierce gesture she caught the painting to her breast. 

“All these years she never mentioned my father. Only when 
she was delirious and dying, she began to call for her Sammee— 


“Worried about you, Bianca—paternal interest—" 


ever and over again for hours, like that: ‘Sam-mee—Sam-mee.’ 
, She kept humming a Viennese waltz, and calling for him 
to dance with her. . And I thought my father was old and 
lonely, and that it would make him happy to know that at the 
end his Bianca called for him. So I went to him..... And 
it was awful—ah!” 

A sudden lift of her head, the stifling of a sob, and she had 
checked her agitation. But her eyes remained gentle. The chill 
aplomb was gone. For the first time she stretched out her hand. 


> 


“Sit down, Mr. Braith, sit down! 


TITHIN a week Braith had seen Bianca Lobner three times. 
A month later it was as if existence hinged upon a housetop 
villa on Riverside Drive. 

There was Such a blithe alertness about this Bianca. Lips 
mobile, eyelids fluttering, nostrils delicately aquiver, it was as if 
she were breathlessly agog for some superb destiny to which the 
gods had dedicated her, for something glorious that beckoned and 
called her. In such human motives and human standards as made 
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of her outlaw origin a predicament and tragedy, 
she appeared to have neither interest nor 
concern 

Braith had reached the two-score mark with- 
out matrimonial adventures. Now, since that 
first starlit hour with Bianca, he felt a new zest 
and gusto for whatever existence might offer. 
It was good each day to see the welcome in her 
eyes, and to hear the laughter that trilled an 
obbligato to her lavish flattery. “I’m glad you’re 
lean and tawny, and towering, Neil. I’m glad 
you've a thin, bony face, and hair all sprinkled 
like fine silver fox. You're my very first beau. 
One’s particular about one’s very first beau. 
You're quite, quite satisfactory, Neil.” 

Little by little he gleaned that her girlhood 
had been lonely. She had few acquaintances, no 
friends. ° Under the tutelage of English govern- 
esses, she had toured the world for years. 
The Prater, the Bois de Bologne, the Nevsky 
Prospect, the orange gardens of Cadiz and the 
lacquered temples of Shanghai were all familiar 
to her, not in a barren Baedeker sense, but 
rather as spots endeared by the same haunting 
spell which their native-born knew. Her eyes 
lighted to the memory of the Hungerberg at 
sundown, “where the sound of angelus bells, 
and the sweep of eagles, give a finishing touch 
to the magic and majesty of it, Neil.” 

She showed him one day a portfolio of photo- 
graphs. Curiously enough, they were all pic- 
tures of houses—old Georgian manor houses, 
chateaux on the Loire, a Venetian palazzo, one 
and all the birthplaces of generations upon gen- 
erations of gently bred folk... .. With a touch of pride he 
had never before felt, he brought her a faded impression of the 
big granite Colonial home of his forebears in West Virginia, 
closed for almost half a century now. She gave it a long look, 
and without comment slipped it casually among the other photo- 
graphs. 

With a strange shyness, on the alert for a hint of ridicule or 
disinterest, she showed him, too, another collection—of rare 
prints, portraits of lords and ladies of ancient courts, patricians 
all, and with the stamp of race pride upon their features. 

Her two most prized possessions, though, proved to be the 
manuscript of a novel which had roused the world to enthusiasm 
twenty years before, inscribed with a finely phrased couplet to 
her mother, and the Puritan psalm-book, dated 1680, which her 
father had left behind him in Vienna at the time of his summary 
recall. With a touching pride she aired a surprisingly sound 
knowledge of the early Puritans, and spoke familiarly of that 
ancestress of hers who had jilted a Mather—‘or was it an Eliot 
or Bradford? At any rate, I have the whole story. I had it 
typed from old letters in the Concord library.” 

So, as the weeks passed, little by little she admitted him to a 
happy intimacy, became less on her guard, vouchsafed stray, 
puzzling sidelights upon that whole-souled sweep toward a definite 
and glorious goal which, however hazily, he grasped as the leit- 
motif, so to speak, of her existence. There were delicious dinners 
served on the little balcony that overlooked the Hudson, small 
ceremonials in flawless taste, the silver and napery all marked 
with a crested “B. L.”..... A pair of staid spinsters who had 
served the other Bianca for twenty years, served them now. 
“And how do you like Viennese cookery, Neil? It’s hybrid— 
German heft and Gallic gusto.” 

He liked best, though, the tea-hour, when in a sunset glow 
they sat near a fountain where sparrows were splashing, and 
chirping for the crumbs Bianca tossed them, and the tea roses, 
which each day he sent, stood about in big bowls, lustrous with 
the same rose and gold that enriched Bianca’s loveliness. 

He was watching, one day, the play of her long fingers among 
the pearls at her throat, and felt all at once, very sharply, the 
spell of a time-hallowed craving in the air. 

For the first time that afternooon there had been a strained 
half-hour of actual bickering. He had been moved by a chance 
remark to a paternal lecture upon Bianca’s extravagances. At the 
rate she was spending it, she had money enough only to last her 
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for four or five years. 
Yet when he urged a 
sound and lucrative in- 
vestment, she merely 
shrugged, hummed a 
waltz under her breath, 
turned a winsomely wry 
face toward him, and 
finally, as a magnificent 
concession, agreed to in- 
vest a few thousands for the sole purpose of securing her servants 
against an indigent old age. Toward her dependents, he had 
noticed often, she seemed to feel almost a feudal sense of re- 
sponsibility. But the thought of safeguarding her own future 
merely roused her to a wayward recklessness. She waved all 
remonstrance aside, even his feeble plea that she insure her jewels. 

He had sunk into a sulky silence, when quite against his will 
the spell of an ancient magic aroused him now, as he watched 
her fingers straying among the pearls. 

She caught his smile 

“I’ve a particular fondness for pearls. I was brought up on 
them, as it were. My mother had a gorgeous triple strand that 
had been in the imperial house of Russia. Purely as a matter of 
sentimental sacrifice, she sold them one by one to provide for 
my upbringing. Think, just! A young girl reared with the most 
rigid correctness on the proceeds of an extra-legal love-token! 
Quaint, isn’t it?” 

In response he scowled. For in her eyes he had seen that 
glint of uneasy defiance with which he was becoming familiar. 
Unfailingly, and always with an assumption of levity, each time 
that a silence, a handclasp, a long look bespoke delight in the 
offing, she would shatter the spell with some callous and flippant 
reference to her irregular origin. 

After a long silence, in dull resentment he rose. But her hand 
grazed his. He saw that she was standing too. The glowing oval 
of her face was upturned to him, her big eyes fixed gravely upon 
his. All at once there surged within him a tenderness, tinged 
with awe and a new sense of unworthiness. 
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All at once the magic that had so long been hovering, charged 


through at its fullest. He saw things through a ruddy whir. The 
breeze had died. And yet something was stirring the lace over 
Bianca’s breast. Her slim hands outstretched themselves. The 
red lips parted slowly, curled. The eyelids trembled a little, then 
fluttered down. And on her face the rose tints deepened, only 
swiftly to ebb into a pale gold pallor, into a look of sheer virginal 
abandon that smote him to the quick, and at the same instant 
wrenched him free from the sorcery here. 

All glad surrender, a clean-eyed girl was lying in his arms. 
‘ Roughly he disengaged himself, and laughed, aware that 
the sound came like a dry cackle from his throat. “Worried about 
you, Bianca—paternal interest—” 

He stopped short, silenced by the brooding hurt in her eyes. 





She laughed out into the 
storm: “I’m a mongrel, Neil. 
I'm a hybrid.” 


Steadily she scrutinized him. Little by little, as if at the 
behest of an indomitable will, her lips were twisting them- 
selves back into a smile. And presently, like the music 
of tiny bells, came the faint trill of her laughter. 

“Neil, Neil, but you’re a hugely amusing dear! I seem 
always to be worrying some one over my future. You 
remind me of my mother. Her little one’s future harassed 
her, my mother would say. Her little one must have a 
Un- 


career. So difficult to arrange a suitable marriage. 
fortunate that convent life had lost the true cachet. Her 
little one must travel and study—travel and study. She 


would arrange another tour for her little one, to Brazil 
this year. She had heard there was a scattering of Java- 
nese public women in the South American ports. For majesty 
of gait and carriage her little one must study them—study these 
Javanese..... At times my mother was droll.” 
There was no mistaking the mockery and defiance and pain in 
the flaming blue eyes. Yet she smiled tranquilly. 
“Pass your cup, Neil. And another little cake, no?” 

URING the next day or two Braith found himself given to 

unpleasant hours of self-appraisement. Undeniably he loved 
Bianca—if this was love, this riotous medley of the emotions 
wherein a savage hankering warred with tenderness, and humility 
and awe. .... Yet, to his shamed perplexity, he balked at the 
thought of marriage, of so complete an upheaval of old associa- 
tions and ideals as inevitably it would involve. He could vision 
the hurt amazement of his family at the entrance of a lady of 
unsavory antecedents into the august Braith fold. An affront to 
the ancestral tree! Nor yet, try as he would, could he quite free 
himself from the selfsame aversion. (Continued on page 158) 
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‘THE versatile genius of Rupert Hughes has of- 

fered you a wide variety in his twelve novels 
—all of which were first published in the pages of 
this magazine. But—as many enthusiastic readers 
write in to tell us—never since “The Old Nest” 
first won him fame, has he written in so attractive 
a vein as in this heart-warming story of a typical 
Midwest townsfolk. There are a thousand Car- 
thages in these United States; and the progress of 
these Carthaginians is a veritable American epic. 


Home 
Town 


The Story So Far: 


QUIET town, usually, Carthage yet had its crowded days 
of excitement. Thus the strange “ax murder” and the trial 
of Jere Haden, who was accused of it. For at the trial partisans 
of Haden staged a small riot in the courtroom, and some one 
shot and mortally wounded Nelson Webb, the prosecuting attor- 
ney. Mrs. Webb hurried home from the wedding of Eliza Lail 
to bid farewell to her dying husband—and a little later certain 
of the townsfolk saved further legal expense by lynching Haden. 
The widowed Mrs. Webb got along somehow, and in a few years 
the oldest boy Ben was able to help with his earnings as a me- 
chanic. All through these years Ben from afar worshiped Odalea 
Lail, who had been a flower-girl at the wedding the day his father 
was shot. And when one fall her cousin and traditional beau 
“Ulie” Budlong went back to college while Odalea stayed home, 
opportunity came to Ben Webb—strangely. 

For Ben was summoned to mend the run-down Lail furnace, 
and while seeking to make life more comfortable for his adored 
Odalea, he hit upon a device for automatic water-heating that 
seemed likely to win him fortune. Odalea rewarded his success- 
ful experiment in her own house by going buggy-riding with him 
in the accepted form which the automobile was just beginning 
to displace. Over the bridge and along the river they drove; and 
when after a picnic supper at sunset, Ben took her in his arms 
and kissed her, she did not protest too much. 

Yet on the homeward drive they each began to realize the ob- 
stacles: Odalea the horror of her family at a match with the 
lowly plumber; Ben the duty he owed to his widowed mother 
and to the younger children—how could he support two house- 
holds? And when they reached home, each encountered lively 
demonstrations of the situation—Odalea a mother and father and 
her dominant aunt Mrs. Budlong, the social arbiter of Carthage, 
sitting up wrathfully to greet her. 

For two great pieces of news had come to Carthage that day: 
the railroad was to build its shop there and send in many work- 
men, along with an office force of socially attractive young East- 
erners; and the dam across the river, which with its power-plant 
had for years been the hope of the town (and especially of 
Odalea’s father, who had plunged in real estate), again promised 
to become a fact. 

For once, some measure of realization followed close on 
prophecy: the shops were built; the Easterners came; the town 
boomed. Ben was almost too busy earning money—to send his 
younger brother Guido to college, and to procure training for his 
sister Petunia’s wonderful voice—to mourn the Odalea he had 
felt in duty bound to forsake. And Odalea was almost too much 
taken up with the attentions of young Mr. Bleecker of New York, 
to weep for Ben. Yet the railroad shops and the young East- 
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erners departed almost as suddenly as they had come: a Napoleon 
of finance had gobbled the road and consolidated it with another. 

A time of doldrums followed for Carthage and for Odalea—for 
young Bleecker was one of the first to go, and he did not come 
back again. And then at last action began on the dam in earnest 
and brought a new group of interesting strangers to Carthage. 
Chief among them was [Ian Craigie, the great engineer; and a 
lucky chance made him acquainted with Ben Webb and his me- 
chanical talents. (The story continues in detail: ) 


‘THE mating-instinct and its offspring love are the perfect 
mingling of the divine and the devilish. And this eternal 
truism has not often had so perfect a proof as it had in Carthage. 
This modern town with the ancient name suffered like a classic 
city from successive waves of barbarian invasion; and the waves 
were far enough apart to leave the sharpest marks. The ruins 
of Carthage still show them. Yet Carthage town is by no means 
a ruin, and its ruins are not temples, circuses and baths, or their 
modern equivalents: churches, fair-grounds and barber-shops. 

The ruins in Carthage are hidden from the citizens themselves: 
for the ruins are the piteous hearts of women, and of men too, 
who did not quite either live or love as they might have done, 
as they ought to have been permitted to do, and as they almost 
did. That “almost” was their tragedy; for “almost” means that 
they were near enough to their desire to know what it would 
mean, and to suffer bitterly from its loss. 

The town goes on and the hearts throb on, limping a little, 
but making the best of it. And that makes it the more pitiful; 
for bravery in defeat, and the honorable hypocrisy that tries to 
cheat a sob into a laugh, are the very attar of pathos. 

The young railroad men were the first invaders to shake up 
the calm into which the town had sunk. They found three classes 
of mates eagerly awaiting them: first, a crowd of young women 
who were just a little past the right to the name of “girls,” 
though they were still girls at heart, with little experience of 
flirtation and less of passion: second, a throng of girls who had 
just bloomed and were aglow with readiness to be plucked by 
young men, of whom Carthage had a marked dearth: third, a mob 
of buds not yet quite girls, but ready and willing to love at the 
first summons. 

All three of these dormant classes were startled into life and 
stimulated to hunger by the unexpected reveille of opportunity. 
The most desperate competition ensued, and brought out the 
devilish in the divine. 

In a heart well-schooled in sympathy, there is compassion for 
the devils as well as for the saints; there is regretful understand- 
ing of the torment that brings out cruelty, and pity rather than 
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Odalea even wrote and 
read an essay on 
Browning's ‘‘The 
Ring and the Book.” 


contempt for the soul that is not strong enough to abstain from 
selfishness, is not endowed with pity and therefore needs pitying. 

At any rate, the peaceful town of Carthage became a battle- 
field where no quarter was shown even by the gentlest women 
for their sisters. The gentler they were, the harder they fought 
> order to get their gentleness across to the men it was intended 
or. 

The girls of summer-age took full advantage of their prime 
and demanded the hour that was theirs. Under the urge of find- 
ing lovers and husbands to fulfill their destinies, they thrust their 
elder sisters aside into the eternal discard, and pushed their 
younger sisters back to wait for their own futures. They said to 
their elder sisters: 

“Don’t be ridiculous! You’re doomed to be old maids, and 
you might as well admit it.” 

They said to their younger sisters: 





Wait till you grow 
up before you look for beaux. And quit following us around.” 

The railway men and the midsummer girls proceeded to turn 
the sleepy town into a pleasure-resort seething with love-affairs, 
betrothals, farces, tragedies and high romances. 

Then, without warning, the railway men vanished almost over- 
night, leaving the midsummer girls in a bitterer case than their 
autumnal or vernal sisters, since their elder sisters had not even 
tasted hope and the younger could still expect it. For years 
there was little lovemaking or marrying in Carthage, since the 
young men born in town were few and sullen with neglect. They 
had taken their wives from other towns or from the neglected 
families of Carthage whom the railroad men had not even touched. 

Suddenly came the invasion of the engineers. The dam was 
to be built! In place of a company of railroad clerks tied down 
to offices, there came a horde of outdoor fellows, husky cave- 
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“Back to your dolls, you silly infants! 











Tom Merrick approached Odalea 
and in a husky voice asked her 
to come out into the garden. 


men, forest-men, hardened in the wilderness and famished for the 
society of pretty girls. 

The girls who had known the railroad men and been left with 
broken engagements, indefinitely postponed marriages and frac- 
tured hearts, rejoiced with a fierce rapture. But they were 
quenched at once; for all this while their younger sisters had 
been helplessly growing round and mellow and ripe for love and 
marriage. And now they used with equal ruthlessness the words 
their elder sisters had said to the eldest sisters: 

“Don’t be ridiculous! You're doomed to be old maids, and 
you might as well admit it!” 

And they said to their younger sisters, who had been 
children in the railway era, but were willing now for precocious 
philandering : 

“Back to your dolls, you silly infants! Wait till you grow up 
before you look for beaux. And quit following us around!” 

Something like this has always been happening wherever there 
have been families with equality enough for self-assertion and 
selfishness. But Carthage knew it with almost unique clearness, 
because of the two sharp epochs of invasion, with their wide con- 
trasts between blight and abundance. 

There seemed to be more happiness in Carthage when there 
was less, for in the lethargies between the love-wars, the families 
were not disturbed by the frenzies of the mating-instinct. But 
neither were they enriched by them. 

Of course, the engineers knew no more of this hidden bitter- 
ness than the railroad men had known. Families that were split 
with hatred based on love kept their internal feuds to themselves 
and presented smiling faces to their callers. Though their sis- 
ters, cousins or neighbors might be shrieking at each other in 
rage, the appearance of an engineer on the horizon, or the sound 
of his hand on the doorbell, caused an immediate truce. The 
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girl of the age between. and her elder and younger enemies, 
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greeted him with hospitality and 
said a few things about the 
weather. Then the elder went 
away to her spinsterly tasks and 
the younger ran back to her 
childish games, leaving the mid- 
dle-sized bear to the business of 
courtship. 

Chief among the few excep- 
tions to this rule was Odalea Lail 
Though she had been loved and 
left by railroad men, she was 
still permitted to make her choice among the engineers. But 
this was because she was the niece of Mrs. Ulysses S. G. Bud- 
long, and Mrs. Budlong was determined to marry Odalea to an 
out-of-town man and get her off her hands, lest after all she 
should lure Mrs. Budlong’s boy, Ulie Junior, back into her meshes, 
—or worse yet, resume her humiliating affair with that awful 
plumber Ben Webb. 

The true greatness of Mrs. Budlong as the Queen of Carthage 
was never made so manifest as in the crisis of the arrival of the 
army of young men who were to build the dam. When the 
future railway presidents had descended on the village and made 
it hum with love, Mrs. Budlong had gathered about her the 
choicest, prettiest, ripest girls in town and had made possible 
no end of engagements and wedding-plans. She had done her 
best for her niece, and if Odalea had not managed to secure a 
husband, it was not Mrs. Budlong’s fault. 

When the railroad men were suddenly removed, leaving their 
betrothals all awry, Mrs. Budlong could watch the wreckage with 
a clear conscience: she had done her angelic utmost. And the 
moment the dam-builders were announced, she woke to her new 
opportunity, and surveyed the melancholy scene where all the 

















despondent girls of yesteryear were beginning to wake from their 
love-hibernation with a terrible hunger. 

A less intelligent social leader would have tried to complete 
the work she had begun and provide new matches for her old 


clients. But Mrs. Budlong knew better. She realized that if 
she offered to the engineers these secondhand young women, 
her new customers would recognize the cheat and take their 
trade elsewhere. Some eager rival of Mrs. Budlong would give 
a party and invite the engineers to meet the fresh beauties who 
had been too young to be loved by the railroad men. And the 
engineers would flock in a mass to the new emporium, leaving 
Mrs. Budlong high and dry. 

It was not cruelty on Mrs. Budlong’s part that led her to 
sacrifice all those pitifully needy girls, still beautiful, many of 
them, all of them still nubile. It was not cruelty but a frank 
recognition of fact. Those girls had had their chance and lost it, 
and Mrs. Budlong could not find them another. She could not 
perform the miracles that heaven would not. 

Therefore, when Mrs. Budlong gave her first reception to the 
first engineers, her former protégées watched for the slow-poke 
mail-carrier in vain. He brought them none of her well-known 





cards of invitation. They listened 
in vain for the telephone to ring 
and pour out Mrs. Budlong’s fa- 
mous: “Oh, my dear, will you 
come to me on Thursday next at 
eight? I’m asking just a few 
friends for a little dancing. Do 
come—there’s a dear!” Only their 
younger sisters received enve- 
lopes or verbal messages. Mrs 
Budlong filled her house and her 
porches with none but the girls 
who had never been to market— 
always excepting Odalea Lail of 
course 
, In the first place, Odalea was 
a relative; and an unmarried rel- 
* = ative was a blot on Mrs. Budlong’s 
hy! z escutcheon. If she had done her 
best when Odalea was poor and 
shabby, she could be counted on 
not to turn against the girl now 
that her father had come into be- 
lated prosperity by selling the 
lots he had been compelled to 
hang onto for so many dismal 
years. 

Furthermore, Odalea did not quite belong to the wilted dere- 
licts whom the railroaders had abandoned. For Odalea had been 
a little young at that time, and Mrs. Budlong had pushed her 
forward. She was a little older now than the rest of Mrs. Bud- 
long’s guests, yet not so old as the virgins who gnashed their 
teeth outside. 

In spite of this, Odalea was again a disappointment to Mrs. 
Budlong. That girl had always been a terror to manage. First, 
she had infatuated her cousin Ulie Junior, and Mrs. Budlong 
had been forced to ship him out of town to get him away from 
ber. Then, no doubt from sheer spite, she had descended to a 
shameless interest in the plumber. The railroad men had res- 
cued her from that, and Mrs. Budlong had selected the best 
of them all for Odalea—no less a personage than Evert Bleecker. 
Somehow Odalea had let him slip out of her clutches, and after 
that came the drouth of men. 

There is no word and no crape for the widowhood that fol- 
lows a broken engagement, but the mourning is as deep as the 
partial marriage was happy. And Odalea had been happy with 
Evert Bleecker. He was gay, careless of appearances and con- 
sequences, yet tender and considerate, 
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His divorce from her had been nothing like a jilt. She 
blamed herself for it: had he not implored her to meet his 
mother, only to be baffled by her panic-stricken refusal? If 
he had not kept his promises to return, it was doubtless only 
because he was too busy keeping nearer girls from more imme- 
diate misery. But chagrin and loneliness had driven Odalea to 
solitude. She had been, as it were, snowed in. Books had been 
her chief companions, and she had read all sorts. 

When Evert left her, she was at first as frantic as Thomas 
Carlyle had been when he learned that his only manuscript of 
“The French Revolution” was burned. They say he read noth- 
ing for six months but detective stories, devouring frantically 
one book of mystery 
and adventure after 
another. So Odalea 
read the most frivo- 
lous love-stories, the 
most. shamelessly 
plotty novels, until 
she ran her mind to 
a standstill finally 
with works of speed, 
and turned for relief 
to more solid, or at 
least to heavier, fare. 
She read the books 
one is ashamed not 
to have read, the 
standard works of 
authors once account- 
ed sensational but 
desiccated by time of 
any taint of fresh- 
ness. She read trans- 
lations of the classics, 
three-volume novels, 
sonnets and epics. 
Those _ small-town 
people, for lack of 
other distractions, 
sometimes get in an 
appalling amount of 
good reading 

Odalea joined a 
book club that main- 
tained a_ circulating 
library of foreign periodicals, of 
memoirs and biographies and 
only the most forbidding fiction. 
She toiled with a culture club of 
the sort that metropolitan young 
men ridicule for deadly serious- 
ness, because they actually study 
the standard works that smarter 
people pretend to. know—and 
don’t. 

Odalea was not the only wom- 
an in Carthage who could have 
told you that Raphael’s last name 
was Sanzio, and that Andrea del Sarto was supposed to be fault- 
less in technic but lacking in spirituality, and that Luini’s paint- 
ings were apt to be mistaken for Correggio’s. Even Mrs. Bud- 
long sighed with rapture over the purity of Fra Angelico’s angels 
and knew that the plaster bas-reliefs on her wall were by 
Donatello. There were mothers in Carthage who had little 
enough money to spend but bought with some of it books on 
Greek sculpture, and pointed out to their children just in from 
playing baseball or squat-tag the difference between the styles 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. 

Odalea found a certain drug from the pain of unrequited love 
in attending these clubs where very homely ladies discussed so 
solemnly such profane subjects as the differences between the 
Venuses of Melos and the Medicis. She even wrote and read 
an essay on Browning’s infinitely wonderful “The Ring and the 
Book,” and one on Flemish painters. 

She became old-minded from disuse of her youth, until she 
had all but forgotten that she had ever been a girl mad to dance 
and dress up, and tremendously concerned about her kisses and 
who got them. She had kissed nobody but her father and mother 
for a few years that seemed a few forevers. 

Then the dam dawned, and her father grew suddenly rich— 
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for Carthage—and her mother dragged her off to purchase new 
and gorgeous raiment. 

Odalea had felt more embarrassed at entering a dressmaker’s 
shop and calling for the latest styles than if she had been brought 
before a jury for shoplifting. After the first shock she wakened 
to the realization that there was something in a new hat, or a 
new fabric, a little more stirring than a new book of essays or 
a new translation of a Russian novelist whom nobody in Car- 
thage could pronounce. For she had been reading books and 
forgetting the things that are back of all the books, back of the 
novels and love-songs, back of the grammars and dictionaries 
and the criticisms and histories. 

She felt that she was rather old for such childish things to 
put on her head or her body, and that the important thing was 
something to put on her mind or her soul. Yet old vices are 
as comfortable to slip back into as old shoes, and Odalea began 
to buy clothes with her former gusto increased by the sensa- 
tional knowledge that she could really afford to buy things. She 
was at least ten years younger mentally when she came out, than 
when she went into the fashion-shop. 

When the dam-men really came and Mrs. Budlong dragged 
her to that first reception, Odalea looked about in dismay at the 
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bevy of girls of the younger set, whom she had thought of as 


children hitherto. She felt old enough now to be the mother 
of any of them, or all of them. 

She was confused by the first men who crowded about her. 
She had forgotten how it felt to have a knot of men in a scrim- 
mage to fetch your tea or pick up your fan or to dash away 
after another lettuce-sandwich as if it were a life-preserver on 
which your precious life depended. To see strong men actually 
elbowing one another’s ribs to get in a prayer for the next 
dance; to be held up, during the dance, as they tried to wrest 
you from some other who clung to you as if you were a life- 
preserver—it was bewildering, terrifying. 

What had once been the normal, everyday, every-party state 
of affairs reminded the bookish Odalea of something out of a 
Greek mythology, a Bacchic revel, a turmoil of satyrs around 
a nymph, a frieze of Centaurs carrying off Amazons. She re- 
membered something about the Sabine women whom the Ro- 
mans kidnaped, and she was not used to being Sabine. 

Suddenly she was surprised to find how late it was. She 
must go home. For years, now, she had gone about alone or with 
her mother or some other stodgy woman. Nobody had fretted 
over her lack of accompaniment. 





She kept herse!f in till the 

door was closed on them, 

and then expressed her 
self with vigor. 


But when she said 
good-night to these 
strange young giants 


whose names were all of 
a jumble in her head, 
they were aghast at the 
thought of her walking 
all the way to her house 
by herself. It was some- 
thing unthinkable. They 
were used to the wilder- 
ness and real danger. If 
those dull Carthage streets 


had been lined on both 
sides, not with maple 
trees and open lawns, but 
with dragons, cobras, 
hyenas, Scyllas and 
Charybdises, thugs, brig- 
ands and cannibals, those 
engineers could not have 
been more horrified at 
Odalea’s facing them 
alone 


To settle the matter, 
guarantee her safety and 


avoid a duel, two heroes 
beau’d her home. Her 
homeward path was 


not lined with wild beasts, but 
with girls who sat on porches and 
glowered at Odalea, who was triply 
hateful for having a new dress, two 
beaux and the experience of Mrs 
Budlong’s favor. 

Odalea was in an agony all the 
way because she could not remem- 
ber the name of either of the men. 
If her mother met her at the 
front porch, she would have to in- 
troduce her escorts. And _ she 
didn’t know their names! And to 
ask their names would have been 
a hideous discourtesy. Fortunate- 

ly for Odalea’s sanity, her mother 
happened to be in the kitchen arousing a spirit of rebellion in 
the heart of a new cook. So Odalea bade the young men good-by 
without disgracing herself or them by disclosing her ignorance 
of their names. 

One of them she liked much better than the other, but when 
both of them telephoned to ask her to go for a motor-ride, she 
accepted the first. She learned that his name was Tom Mer- 
rick and wondered which of the two he was. He turned out to 
be the one she had liked the less, but he also turned out to be 
more attractive alone, than in rivalry. 

Monopoly is all that some souls want to be at their best. 
Others need emulation. Tom Merrick was like Ben Webb in 
that he was disconcerted by the presence of a competitor. But 
where Ben meekly withdrew from the race, Tom Merrick was a 
dog in the manger. So long as nobody else approached the 
manger, he was a good dog; but let another claimant appear, and 
he bristled and barked—and bit. ; 

This Odalea could not discover until she had grown fond of 
him and had learned the best of him. He drove carefully and 
talked the sort of talk that flatters a girl. He was bookish and 
intellectual without being abstruse. 

He had traveled in Europe and had seen the paintings and 
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the cathedrals that Odalea had only read about and written second- 
hand essays about. And so, absorbed in his contrast between 
the Venus of Melos as she had overawed him with her armless 
majesty in Paris, and the Venus of the Medicis as she had flirted 
with him in her marble coquetry from her pedestal in Florence, 
Odalea did not see Ben Webb when she passed him. And Ben 
mistook her delight in Tom Merrick’s travelogue for delight in 
Tom Merrick’s self. 

Tom Merrick had not only read “The Ring and the Book” in 
a desolate camp on the Colorado River, but he had visited the 
very San Lorenzo Square in Florence where Browning bought the 
old Yellow Book of the original murder-scandal in high society, 
and had visited as many of the actual scenes as he could find. 
Odalea was as hypnotized as Browning was when he met the 
man who had actually seen his idol Shelley. When they returned 
from the ride and Odalea excused herself to rearrange her wind- 
blown hair and powder her chilled nose, she heard Tom Merrick 
wringing from the old Lail piano music that flattered the battered 
ivory. She loitered above to listen, and heard him crooning a 
captivating tune. When she went down at last and asked what 
it was, he told her that it was a lilt he. had heard a girl in 
Bogota singing near a construction camp where he had spent a 
weary year. 


HE brought her fragments of beauty and story from lands for 

which she felt awe because she could not hope to see them. 
He did not look down on her for her small travel, but delicately 
implied that she was the best of everything that he had en- 
countered in his wanderings. He applauded her opinions, drew 
her out and, if he found her ignorant, gave no hint of it. He 
was as winsome as a troubadour who sings a learned song with 
mastery but sends it upward as a tribute to the goddess in the 
window overhead. 

Whenever he could escape from his office in the late after- 
noon, and on every evening for a week, Tom Merrick haunted 
Odalea and never attempted any more than the mental caress of 
a compliment for her intelligence, her charm or her beauty. She 
found him as faultless as he found her. And then Beulah Cin- 
namon gave a party and invited them both. Odalea accepted 
gladly enough, and gave the first dance to Merrick, of course. 
He danced, as they say, divinely. 

The next she gave to that other engineer Max Creevey, who 
had walked home with her the night she first met Tom Merrick. 
He also danced divinely. He also flattered her delicately. He 
also was well read and traveled. What nice persons, these engi- 
neers! When the dance was over, Tom Merrick approached 
Odalea, and in a husky voice asked her to come out into the 
garden. To her stupefaction, he poured forth a blast of denun- 
ciation and promised to kill Max Creevey if he ever laid his 
infamous touch on her again. He promised to kill himself if 
she did not promise never to dance with that vile Creevey again. 

Odalea had had several adventures in romance, but Tom Mer- 
rick was her first maniac. He frightened her utterly. She was 
afraid to go back to the party. She asked him to take her home. 
All the way thither, and for an hour on her porch, he revealed 
such misery of devotion that she could not deny him her pity. 
Since Max Creevey meant nothing in her life, she promised never 
to dance with him again. She was ready to promise never to 
dance with anybody again. 

Merrick had no sooner won his victory over her than he be- 
came again the sweet-spoken angel. He apologized for his rage 
but imputed it to his intense devotion. Odalea could not know 
that he had nearly wrecked the lives of several other girls by 
this same alternation of saintliness and diabolic greed. But he 
had frightened her so badly that he saved her just in time from 
letting the fascination of his chatter and his gallantry in solitude 
develop into love. 

After this outburst, when he put his arms about her to beg 
her forgiveness, she slipped out of his clasp and forgave him 
across the back of a chair. When he begged her for a good- 
night kiss, she let him have the back of her hand and at the full 
length of her arm. When the next invitation came and Tom 
Merrick asked her to go with him, she had a headache. 

Sometimes when Tom Merrick was calling on her, people would 
drop in to call—a girl with her fellow, or some lonely engineer 
who was left stranded by the overplus of men. At once Tom 
Merrick would throw off the mask of Doctor jexyll and play Mr. 
Hyde. So Odalea left word with her mother and the cook that 
she was not at home if anybody called when Tom Merrick hap- 
pened to be there. And this caused some pretty embarrassments 


when Tom was singing or playing piano duets with Odalea, and 
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visitors were sent away from the front door with the statement 
that Odalea was out. 

Tom was so interesting when they were alone, so repentant of 
his tempers, that she could not bring herself to hate him, though 
she grew farther and farther from any thought of loving him. He 
excited her most perplexed and difficult sympathies. Even his 
meanest humors were so plainly painful to him that it was hard 
to withhold forgiveness. Yet it was hard to have to forgive so 
much so oiten. 

Merrick was one of those poor misbegotten souls that long 
only for what is denied them. In his cradle he had shown him- 
self capable of the passions of a wildcat. He threw overboard 
the rattles and milk bottles and all his pretty toys, and screamed 
with frenzy for the sharp knife, the scissors and the box of 
matches that he must not have. He went through life pursuing 
people who were afraid of him, and avoiding people who were 
not. Being a man who changed his parish often, he had gone 
through a succession of new loves in new scenes, all of them dis- 
asters. He had driven girls of all ages into hysterics and flight. 
He had brought down several newspaper scandals upon the heads 
of peaceable young women who were willing to do almost any- 
thing to please him except to marry him. 

And now he was in Carthage for two years or so, and had fas- 
tened his mad love on poor Odalea! 

Her sympathy was compelled, for she could see that her lover 
was really wretched and helpless in his fumes of jealousy. She 
had only to smile at a man to start the fireworks. Walking along 
the street once with Tom Merrick, she encountered Ben Webb 
and gave him one of her sweetest greetings—a far sweeter one 
than she knew. 

“And who’s all that?” flared Tom. 

“Oh, just an old friend.” 

“An old sweetheart, you mean!” 

“Well, I was fond of him once.” 





“T'll bet you were—and still are. God, the look you gave 
him! And he looked at you as if he owned you. Did you ever 
kiss him?” 


Good heavens, can’t I speak to a man I’ve 


” 


“Such a question! 
known ever since we were children. 

“Did—you—ever—kiss him?” 

“Yes!” 

“Oh, my God!” He clutched at his brow and knocked his hat 
off—stepped on it as he snatched at it, put it on hindside before 
and didn’t care. “Oh, my God, that beast has defiled the lips 
that you would not let me touch. Oh, my God! I'll go back 
and kill him. What’s his name?” 

She steered him up a side-street to get him away from the at- 
tention he was attracting. She managed to calm him by promis- 
ing never to speak to Ben Webb again. She would have prom- 
ised never to speak to her own father again. 

She grew so afraid of him that she would not go out with him. 
She felt it safer to keep him at home. People began to talk, of 
course. Tom Merrick’s car—all the engineers had their cars. 
and they were all as well known as their owners—was always 
outside Odalea’s house except when she was in it and riding about 
with him, seeing nobody. She looked as if she were infatuated 
with him, so she must be. 

She was as infatuated as if she held a rattlesnake behind the 
ears and dared not let go. But who was to guess that? 





Chapter Twenty-seven 
V HILE Mrs. Budlong’s chief interest in life was dealing in 
young romance and finding the exactly right mates for as 
many of the engineers as she could manage, she did not neglect 
her other and older duties as the queen of adult society. Many 
of the engineers were men of eminence and means, and some of 
them had brought with them wives who were evidently ladies— 
in the Eastern sense. Then, of course, there was Ian Craigie, 
the generalissimo of the whole army. She could not let him 
fall into other hands. 

So she prepared a great dinner at which he was to be guest 
of honor. She had read that in New York invitations by tele- 
phone were more fashionable than written formalities. So she 
managed to land on Ian Craigie’s ear one day when he was en- 
gaged in a conference with a dozen of his lieutenants. 

He remembered her at once from Ben Webb’s description of 
her as the grandest dame in Carthage, when she sang across the 
wire: 


“I want you to come to me to (Continued on page 114) 
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Illustrated by 
John Held, Jr. 


One wonders just how many Americans 
returning from European travels have had 
Customs adventures similar to the extraor- 
dinary experience undergone by the occa- 
sionally homicidal Mr. Peters as recorded 
in the quaint but veracious chronicle which 
follows. Or is our canny Mr. Benchley 
taking pains to smooth the way in ad- 
vance for his own return at a later date? 


ME AND Mrs. Peters (the Walter Peterses, that is, of 

Dyke, Ohio,) sat in their stateroom on the fairly good ship 
Reenland. Between them was that amorphous adjunct to nautical 
furnishings which is sometimes a wash-basin and sometimes a 
writing-desk—to be exact, a writing-desk when you want a wash- 
basin and a wash-basin when you want a writing-desk. The need 
of the moment having been for a writing-desk, Mr. Peters had 
three times in succession let down the basin, finally compromising 
by washing his hands anyway. 

On the writing-desk which had at last been manipulated into 
coming out of its cubbyhole lay a large sheet of paper over which 
Mr. Peters was bending, every pore dilated. He was evidently 
going through that gigantic American ordeal of “filling out” 
something. 


USTOMS of 
the Country 


By 


Robert C. Benchley 


“How much did that gadget cost that you got for Martha?” 
he asked. “That thing that looks like a tea-caddy.” 

“That’s a shawl,” replied Mrs. Peters quietly, “and a 
pretty one.” 

“Tf I put down ‘shawl,’ they'll never recognize it, and we'll be 
arrested. Better let me call it a ‘tea-caddy’ just to help the 
Customs man out. He'll be pretty busy that morning..... 
And what did you say it cost?” 

Mrs. Peters was figuring. ‘Twelve hundred francs,” she mum- 
bled to herself. “That’s—twenty-four goes into twelve hundred 
five times and nothing to carry—and three is six—” 

“Call it fifty dollars,” said Mr. Peters. “You are allowed a 
hundred dollars’ worth free of duty, and this makes you a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. Call it twenty-five dollars.” 

“Why, Walter!” exclaimed his wife. 

“Why, Walter yourself!” was the quick if uninspired retort. 
“Tt isn’t worth fifteen. And besides—” Here Mr. Peters mut- 
tered something seditious about the Government of his homeland, 
the homeland to which he was returning at an average speed of 
eighteen knots an hour. At the beginning of the run he had been 
pretty fairly enthusiastic at the thought of reaching America once 
more, in spite of the Americans he had met in Europe. But 
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from the day when the Customs blanks were handed out, his 


patriotism had been on the wane. 


As he sat and looked at the 


regulations on the back of the blank, he envisaged his Govern- 
ment as a Mean Old Thing, sitting astride the pier in New York 
with greedy talons outstretched and suspicious eyes following 


his every move. 


And what was worse than his defection from 


one-hundred-per-cent Americanism, Mr. Peters wavered in his 


allegiance to the Republican Party. All his life 
he had been regular. He had voted for a high 
protective tariff on principle. He had even spoken 
tenderly of our “infant industries,” and the dump- 
ing of foreign goods on our markets had been to 
him something to be mentioned in the same 
category with cutting up little children. And now 
the protective tariff had turned and bitten the 
hand that had so often fed it votes. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, “‘that I 
have to pay duty on these paper-covered novels I 
bought to read on the train?” 

“They may not let you take those in at all,” 
said Mrs. Peters. “That man in the library this 
morning said that his cousin had to leave a whole 
load of them on the pier last summer.” 

“What do they think you’re going to do with 
them—boil them down and drink them when you 
get home? I'd like to see them try to keep me 
from taking them in.” And Mr. Peters looked 
about him to see if he had been overheard. He 
understood that there were often Government 
spies on board. 

“Now, Walter, don’t do anything rash,” pro- 
tested his wife. “You don’t want to get into the 
papers.” 

“Papers or no papers,” said Mr. Peters viciously, 
“T am not going to declare these neckties. I’m 
going to say that I bought them in America be- 
fore I sailed.” 

“It would be against the law to make ties like 
that in America,” said Mrs. Peters. “They could 
tell in a minute.” 

Mr. Peters added up the list of their purchases 
in silence. He was rather proud of his neat fig- 
ures and held the sheet off at arm’s-length to 
survey it. 

“I ought to get a B for neatness, anyway,” he 
said. “But if they—” 
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“Oh, Walter!” ex- 
claimed his wife. “We 
forgot the pocketbooks 
for the girls!” 

“My God,”—and the 
little man’s taut nerves 
sang out at the blow.— 
“do you mean to say 
that I’ve got to erase 
all this and put those 
in? Can’t you hide 
them in your under- 
clothes?” 

“Don’t be vulgar, Walter,” said 
Mrs. -Peters. “They cost ten dol- 
lars apiece, and if the man should 
look—” 

“I'd like to see him try; that’s 
all,” growled her knight-errant. But 
with all his bluster, he crouched 
down over the desk and erased his 
neat little figures, smooching the 
page beyond repair and superimpos- 
ing new figures which blurred as if 
they had grown fur. 

“Let me get this all added up 
again,’ he said, “and then remem- 
ber something else. We've got two 
days before we land.” 

But in his mind there arose a 
vision of the encounter with the 
Customs official, already his mortal 
enemy. It was not often that Mr. 
Peters laid plans ahead for his in- 
timate little murders. He was 


usually content to sit tight and let Nature take its course, for 
killing was not really in his line, and if he could rid himself of 
a pest without bloodshed, no one was more glad than he was, 


unless perhaps it was Mrs. Peters. 


But as he ran over in his 


mind what he was going to say to the inspector on the day when 
he stood face to face with the Department of Internal Revenue 
of the United States of America, he felt that before nightfall 
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he would hear the Great Call to spill blood in the cause 
of the Right. And he resolved to be ready 

“T guess those inspectors are pretty tough guys,” he said 
to Mrs. Peters. 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry about it, Walter,” replied his 
wife. “If we tell the truth, we shouldn’t have any trouble.” 

“No? Why, I understand that sometimes they just turn 
your trunk inside out and throw things all over the pier. 
Then you have to pack it all up yourself.” 

“T don’t think they’d do that, would they?” Mrs. Peters 
detected the belligerent advances of her husband, and 
dreaded the outcome if he were allowed to nurse his venom 
all the way into port. 

“If he gets nasty to me, I wont be responsible, you 
know.” Mr. Peters looked at the back of his hand 
reminiscently. 

“IT know, Walter, I know. Only I wouldn’t borrow trou- 
ble if I were you.” 

But Mr. Peters was bent on borrowing trouble, and his 
credit was good in that market. He borrowed up to the 
hilt, at six per cent. Holding in his hand the messy decla- 
ration-blank, he rehearsed the scene on the pier. .... 

The inspector of his dreams was a mean, squinty-eyed 
person, a little shorter than Mr. Peters (dream antagonists 
should always be just a little shorter, in case it becomes 
necessary to use force), but vicious and very insulting. 
He would take an instinctive dislike to Mr. Peters. Mr. 
Peters had taken an instinctive dislike to him as far out 
as Nantucket lightship. 

“Ts this all you bought?” the inspector would say. 

“Yes, it is, and do you want to make anything out of 
it?” would be Mr. Peters’ retort. Give those people the 
initial advantage and you are lost. 

“Open up that trunk.” 

At this Mr. Peters would concede a point and open the 
trunk. 

“What's in that bundle there?” (Mrs. Peters had bought 
a very chaste statuette which had been kept in its original 
package against breakage.) 

“Just a little piece of statuary.” 

“Yeah? Just a little piece of statuary, eh? Sure it aint 
just a little quart of Scotch? Come on, come on! Open it 
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up and let’s take a look at it. I aint seen any statuary for a long time.” 
At this Mr. Peters would be very calm. 
“I tell you that it’s just a little statue, and it is very hard to wrap 
I had much rather not undo it.” 
“Say, what are you trying to hand me? Come on, snap into it, 


snap into it! And take that necktie off; I 
don’t like it.” 

Mr. Peters couldn’t decide whether to draw 
the gun on him at the tie remark or to main- 
tain his dignified calm and undo the package. 
The inspector’s chagrin at finding that it 
really was a little statue and not contraband 
liquor might be satisfying to watch. The 
shooting could come later. 

At this point the man would probably turn 
his attention to Mrs. Peters. 

“Come on, old lady,” he would say, “what 
have you got strapped around your waist? 
That can’t all be you in there.” 

“T’ll trouble you to speak more politely to 
my wife,” Mr. Peters would say. And as 
he came to this phase of his daydream, his 
palms became moist and his face grew red. 
Now would be the time. He couldn’t wait 
any longer. Reaching in his side pocket, he 
would fire through the coat as he had so often 
done in past killings, and as the inspector fell 
dead at his feet, he would kick him aside, 
lock the trunk and call a cab. 

“What on earth is the matter with you 
Walter?” asked Mrs. Peters. “Your eyes are 
popping out.” 

“T was just thinking, my dear, just wool- 
gathering.” 

And Mr. Peters walked over and kissed his 
wife, which so surprised her that she toppled 
back onto the writing-desk, bringing down the 
wash-basin. ... . 

It was early morning when the Reenland 
steamed up the Narrows, and the passen- 
gers were all on deck to catch first sight of 
the Statue of Liberty. They were dressed 
in “landing clothes,’ which meant that they 
were quite unrecog- (Continued on page 121) 
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The detective reached 
for that big revolver 
on the desk and put 
it into his pocket. 


The 





EXTER DRAKE says that the solving of almost every crime 
mystery depends upon something which seems, at the first 
glance, to bear no relation whatever to the original crime. 

Now, I know a lot more about football than I know about 
my friend’s methods of detection; but there was certainly some- 
thing very peculiar in the way events fell out in that case of the 
Stains on the Mantel. 

If I had not crossed the Atlantic in the same cabin with Dexter 
Drake, and been useful to him in a matter he was investigating 
on the ship, I suppose I should not have had the luck—incon- 
ceivable luck for a fellow of twenty-two—of being on intimate 
terms with a man whom the heads of police in several countries 
regard as the cleverest free-lance crime specialist in the world. 

One morning—it was the eighth of July—when I called at his 
place, his old servant Patchen said to me as he opened the door: 

“Mr. Drake is not busy—you can go right down to the study, sir.” 

The assistant-sleuth-butler preceded me down the corridor to 
that little room at the end, lined with books and filing-cases, 
which contained the records of innumerable crimes in many lands 
and languages. 
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Etsa BARKER 
found the germ of 
the present story in 
; stains on the mantel 
% in her own living- 
; room in New York— 
i stains that could not 
a be removed, and the 
ij cause of which could 
bf not be determined. 
; From such acorns of 
experience grow oaks 
of detective stories— 
when they are cared 
for and tended by 
writers of Elsa Bark- 


ers inventive talent. 


By 


Elsa Barker 


tains onthe 


Mantel 


“Mr. Paul Howard, sir.” 

The detective was reading a newspaper. On the desk before him 
was one lovely pink rose in a crystal vase—and a big revolver. 
I caught my breath at their juxtaposition; it was so characteristic 
of Drake, the imaginative dreamer, the worker in ugly realities. 

His lifted aquiline face brightened. He was on his feet in an 
instant, tall and lithe, holding out his slender brown hand to me. 

He motioned me to the easy chair beside his desk. 

“If you had arrived a few minutes earlier,” he said, “you 
would have met my friend Inspector Sorby. But Sorby is 
rather pensive this morning. He’s been working more than two 
weeks on that safe-blowing case in old Capron’s house on River- 
side Drive, and making no progress whatever. He took the case 
over after Detective Malden was killed in an automobile accident. 














Detective Delmar helped him for a few days; now Sorby is 
going it alone. But already he’s beginning to wonder, down in 
his heart, if it isn’t one of those problems too stubborn for the 
professional sleuth—the kind, you know, which only the annoy- 
ing amateur can solve.” 

Under the lightness and humor, the air of the world which 
Drake reverted to in his leisure moments, I could see that his 
restless mind was on the stretch. 

“Last week,” he said, “I disposed of two cases; but you find 
me this morning with a clean slate. I’m reminded of what the 
ex-convict Blackman, now reformed and keeping a respectable 
rooming-house for men, told a policeman who congratulated him 
on his present life—that it was certainly peaceful, but it didn’t 
seem to lead to anything.” 

The incomparable Patchen reappeared in the doorway. His 
old blue eyes with the baggy under-lids were bright with interest. 

“A gentleman, sir, on the other telephone in the front hall—a 
young gentleman, by the voice. He seems rather excited.” 

With a hurried, “Excuse me,” the insouciant idler of a moment 
before moved up the corridor with the flowing lightness of a 
panther on the trail of its natural prey. 

In two minutes he was back again, but he did not sit down. 

“Tell me, Paul, how would you feel if you had been called 
out last night by a bogus message from some one who said she 


The Inspector came in, 
with a young policeman in 
uniform. Then I watched 
the formalities of an arrest. 





was Gertrude, though you didn’t know any Gertrude and went 
out of sheer curiosity, found no one there, but on your return to 
your rooms you had found—on the ivory-white paint of your 
carved-wood mantel—bloodstains, bloodstains still wet and glisten- 
ing?” 

“W-why, I should feel that the matter called for investigation.” 

“That’s what my new client feels. He says he didn’t tell any- 
body—just lay awake all night imagining horrors. This morning 
he sent away his charwoman with some excuse. He lives alone 
in Gramercy Park. Do you want to go down there with me?” 

“Of course I do. And what a queer case!” 

Drake called a taxi, and a few minutes later we swung round 
that lovely old-fashioned square where his new client lived, and 
stopped before a small apartment-house 

There seemed to be only one man in attendance, an oldish 
and very black negro in green livery who ran the elevator. 

The car stopped at the second floor with several unsteady 
jerks. 

“You’re a new man, aren’t you?” the 
tendant. 

“VYes’r. Ah come las’ Friday. Mistuh Needham, he’s Two C, 
las’ door on yuh lef’ down that li’l hall.” 

Drake had been observing everything, outside the house and 
in. 


detective asked the at- 
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“Why, anybody could come in here, Howard, when the 
elevator is at the top of the house, run up those stairs 
there, and get away again without being seen.” 

He rang the bell of Apartment Two C, and the door was 
opened by a small straw-colored young man in a very well- 
cut gray suit. 

The young man closed the door cautiously behind us 
before he said a word. Then he shook hands with us 
both. He had a moist hand which trembled a little. His 
skin was so yellow that his little straw-colored mustache 
hardly showed. Lack of exercise, small independent means, 
not enough to do—I could almost hear the detective’s 
quick summary. Needham’s mouth was a thin, waving 
line, and his gray-blue eyes had a nearsighted squint which 
gave him an inquisitive expression. Yes, curiosity would 
have led him out last night. But he was obviously a 
gentleman. 

“[ heard of you, Mr. Drake,” he said, “from a friend 
of mine whom you cleared of a dark suspicion.” 

‘All sorts of cases are brought to me,” the great de- 
tective answered. 

We were in a small sitting-room with cream-white walls 
and woodwork, good rugs and pictures. And there before 
us was that cream-white mantel of carved wood! It had 
an ornamental upper part, a mirror, brackets and other 
excrescences—you know the sort of thing. And at each 
end was a short fluted column, surmounted by a carved 
pineapple. 

Drake went over and stood before it. 

“Dates from the artless eighteen-eighties, I should say. 
You see, it is really an overmantel. Some former tenant 
must have had it put on. No doubt it was here when the 
two private houses were turned into apartments, and the 
large rooms cut up into small ones.” 

But Needham was pointing excitedly to the carved pine- 
apple at the right end of the mantel. “See the stains 
of blood on the apple? They dried overnight, of course 

Yes, the bloodstains shrieked at us from the white paint. 

“Ah, finger-prints, but blurred by those jagged points 
ef the pineapple! Unreadable—and no prints on the col- 
umn. I shall just take a sample of this blood, though.” 
Drake took out his pocket-knife, and began to scrape. 
“Ah—I see—there’s a dark-brown stain under the white 
paint.” 

“Yes, I had the rooms all done over before I moved 
in, July first. I don’t like brown woodwork—unless, of 
course, it’s real old oak. I took over the lease from a 
lady who wanted to live farther uptown.” 

Drake turned suddenly, his black eyes glittering. 

“And where did the lady go?” 

“She moved to the Hotel Majestic, Central Park West.” 

“Maiden lady—widow—married—” 

“Husband dead a long time—so her lawyer told me; 
but she’s still youngish, a pretty little woman. She had 
answered my advertisement for a bachelor apartment. I 
saw her only once, when I came first to look at the 
rooms. The lawyer arranged everything about the lease.” 

My friend examined the carpet, and the spring lock on 
the door. Then we went into the next room, a bedroom behind 
folding doors. There was a bathroom beyond—but that was all 

“Did she live here alone?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Drake asked the young man how many keys he had. Two. 
Did he entrust one key to his charwoman? No. Did the 
owners of the building have a key? They had told him no. 
Had he ever lent his key? No. 

Drake went back to the mantel. He rapped on it here and 
there, on the fluted columns, on the carved pineapples. 

“And now,” he said, “will you tell me again about Gertrude?” 

Needham asked us to sit down. Then, seating himself in a 
stiff high-backed chair, he assumed a very dignified, unsmiling 
manner. 

“Last night,” he said, “at half-past eight, the telephone rang 
A high-pitched voice said: ‘Is this Mr. Needham?’ I said it was. 
‘I'm Gertrude—Gertrude, you know.’ I didn’t know any girl by 
that name, and I told her so. ‘But you'll remember when you 
see me,’ she said. ‘If you'll come out right now, this minute, 
I'll meet you on the other side of the park, outside the railing. 
I've something wonderful to tell you.’ I went—but there wasn’t 
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anybody there. After waiting twenty minutes, I came home— 
and found those bloodstains, all wet.” 

Needham said he had turned off the light when he went out, 
that he had been standing nearly all the time facing his own 
window across the park, and no light had appeared there. 

“So whatever was done here was done in the dark,” he said. 

To my mind the whole thing looked decidedly sinister. 

“Do you think,” Needham asked, in a voice which he could 
not keep steady, “that it’s some criminal attack on me—black- 
mail, maybe? I’m not a rich man now; but my family, you 
know—” 

“The case, so far,” Drake answered, “opens rather a wide field 
for speculation.” 

It certainly did. 

“Those stains,” Needham said, “look to me as if they were 
made by a bloody hand. But if some one had been murdered 
here and the body carried away,—maybe down the fire-escape, 
—there would surely be blood on the floor, or the couch, or— 
or somewhere, not just on the mantel.” His teeth were chat- 
tering. 

“But you mustn’t take it like that,” Drake said cheerily. “You 
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It’s—it’s something 


really mustn’t. This isn’t a murder case. 
else.” 

Then he asked the young man if he had any turpentine. No, 
he hadn’t. Would he mind running round to Third Avenue and 
buying a small bottle? Of course he wouldn't mind going. 

Little Needham rushed off on his errand, leaving us alone 
there. 

“He’s all right,” was Drake’s comment. “But now I must 
work quickly, Howard. There isn’t a moment to lose.” 

He whipped out his knife again, rushed to the mantel, and 
began running the knife-blade round the base of that stained 
pineapple 

“What in the world are you doing?” I asked him. 

“But didn’t you hear a difference in the sound of those two 
columns when I rapped on them? There’s a hollow..... 

He was twisting the carved ornament gently between his hands. 

“It’s turning,” he whispered. “I’ve loosened it with the knife. 
It was that fresh coat of paint which prevented its turning be- 
fore—last night, I mean, when the attempt was made.” 

The pineapple was off now; he was peering into the column. 

“There’s a paper there, a rolled white paper!” 


It was a bomb 
shell. With a leap 
from the sofa the 
boy threw himself 
upon Drake. 


Moistening his little finger, he carefully drew it forth. Then 
he screwed back the pineapple at the top of the fluted column. 

Drake was unrolling a half-sheet of rather stiff letter-paper, 
and we stood there in the middle of the room examining it to- 
gether. 

“Typewritten!” I exclaimed. “But those queer designs there? 
Whatever does it mean, Dexter Drake?” 

At the right-hand upper corner of the sheet was a penciled 
note, “Grand Cent. Sta. June 20, 8 a.M., 1925.” 

“That’s a postmark memorandum, of course,” Drake said. 

Here is what was typewritten and drawn on the paper: 
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Cook's "all right." 
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Pace 60 


“The word negroes is misspelled,” I observed 

Drake was staring at the paper—fascinated. As I laid my 
hand on his arm, I could feel that every muscle of his body was 
tense. 

“There’s some villainy behind this,” he muttered. “I sent that 
young man to Third Avenue to get him out of the way for a 
few minutes. I don’t dare to confide in him yet. This may be a 
big case.” 

As we heard a key rattle in the lock, he slipped the cryptograph 
letter into his pocket. Needham came in, breathing quickly, as 
if he had run up the stairs. He held out a small bottle to Drake; 
then he went to get a cloth. In using turpentine on those blood- 
stains instead of water, the detective managed to blur the marks 
of his knife round the edge of the secret hiding-place; but he 
suggested that Needham buy a little cream-white the next time 
he was out and paint over the marred pineapple himself. “And 
tell no one,” he said, ‘“—no one.” 

Before leaving, he asked for a card of introduction to the lady 
from whom those rooms had been subleased. He wanted to ask 
her a few questions about them. She had rather a pretentious, 
alliterative name, Mrs. Alexander Marmaduke Malden; but I 
had learned on shipboard that the formidable Dexter Drake could 
be a charmer of ladies when he chose to be. 

“But do you think,”’—Needham hesitated —‘“that I am in— 
danger here?” 

“I really do not. But if you showd hear some one in your 
rooms at night, keep perfectly still—just pretend to be asleep.” 





HE was a little woman, a pretty woman, very blonde, very 

daintily dressed in gray; but as she opened the door of her 
suite in the Hotel Majestic—Drake had spoken with her first 
over the house-telephone and given her a hint of our errand— 
she seemed prettily anxious. 

“I do hope,” she said, as she seated us in her small salon, 
“that your client is not dissatisfied with my little nest down there.” 

So she had assumed that Drake was a lawyer—naturally. 

“Of course it’s old-fashioned,” she ran on, “but he seemed to 
like it.” Her rather flirtatious blue eyes were playing back and 
forth between our faces. “And for a young man like him—” 

The deference, the masterful charm of my friend’s manner, 
would have drawn information from the lips of a mummy—a 
feminine mummy. 

“I hope you will pardon the intrusion, madam,” he was say- 
ing, “but would you tell me if you were disturbed, annoyed in 
any way, during the last few days you spent in those rooms in 
Gramercy Park?” 

“Disturbed? Annoyed?” Her round blue eyes grew rounder, 
bluer. “Why—why, no. I—I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Are you certain that no one tried to enter the place at night, 
with a duplicate key or—or otherwise?” 

She flushed. ‘No one tried to enter.” 

“And the date when you moved out of those rooms was—” 

“June 26th. That left a few days for the papering and paint- 
ing, as Mr. Needham insisted on taking possession the first of 
July. He didn’t want brown woodwork.” 

“Wasn’t there a third key? There generally is, with a spring 
lock.” 

“Why,” —a pucker came between her brows,—‘there was 
another key, but I lost it. I forget when—perhaps my little boy 
will remember.” 

She glanced toward the open door of a bedroom beyond. 
“Tommy, darling,” she called, “come out here.” 

“Yes, Mother,” a clear voice came from the other room; then 
a handsome boy with chestnut hair, eleven or twelve years old 
maybe, was standing in the doorway. 

“What is it, Mother?” 

“When did I lose that key of the old place in Gramercy Park?” 

“Why, don’t you remember? It was right after Easter.” 

“Yes, yes, I do remember now, and how we hunted for it all 
over the place, and the negro on the elevator hunted in the hall 
downstairs. Come and be introduced to these gentlemen.” 

Gracefully, rather shyly, the boy came forward, and as Drake 
rose to shake hands with him, I did the same. 

“My son Thomas.” The little mother patted a hassock by her 
side, and the boy sat down facing us. He had clear light-brown 
eyes and strong features. There was character in that young face. 

“Tommy,”—Drake spoke precisely as he would have spoken to 
another man, not with that patronage which children resent in 
strangers,—‘“did you notice anybody hanging around the place 
during the last few days you were in Gramercy Park?” 

“No sir.” 





The Stains on the Mantel 


“Tommy wasn’t there during the last few days,” the mother 
said. “He went out to my sister’s place in New Jersey the 21st 
of June.” 

So she had been there alone for several days—and right after 
the 20th of June, the penciled date on that hidden paper! 

“Did you ever lend your key to anybody?” Drake asked the 
boy. 

“Never, sir.” 

“He didn’t have one of his own, of course,” the mother ex- 
plained; “he’s still too young. We took our lunches and dinners 
out; but the woman who came to do the morning work never 
had a key. You don’t suppose that negro—” She was twisting 
the jeweled rings on her fingers. “Oh, I really think, Mr. Drake, 
the simplest way to set Mr. Needham’s mind at rest is for me 
to buy him another lock!” 

My friend agreed with her, thanked her. 

Then he rose, bowed from the waist over the hand she ex- 
tended, and shook hands with the boy again. 


S we stood below on the pavement, waiting for a free taxi, he 

said: “What do you think of her, Howard?” 

“Oh, she’s a nice little woman. Very flirtatious, though—very. 
I'll wager she has a train of men friends, that she lunches and 
dines with them too—and without the boy. But she can’t pos- 
sibly know what she left behind her there, or she wouldn’t have 
left it. Perhaps some man friend of hers hid that paper in her 
mantelpiece, not knowing she was going to move.” 

Drake nodded, then raised his stick to signal a passing cab 

He told me then that he had invited Inspector Sorby to lunch 
with him at Cavanagh’s. Wouldn’t I like to come along? 

As our cab rolled southward, he took the cryptograph letter 
from his pocket and sat studying it. 

“That safe robbery of Sorby’s,” he said, “was on the night of 
June 19th, and this paper in my hand was mailed the next morn- 
ing. Little Needham has been the innocent custodian of a 
criminal memorandum, if I read these symbols aright.”’ 

“You don’t mean,” I cried, “that you can read that thing?” 

His dark bright eyes opened wide at me. “But how else should 
I think it was a criminal memorandum? Oh, the dates alone 
would have piqued my curiosity; but there’s more to it—much 
more. This afternoon, when Sorby leaves us, I’m going on an 
expedition of discovery.” 

I caught my breath. “And will you take me with you?” 

“No, Howard. It may be dangerous—I’m not sure. I shall 
take my case-hardened oid Patchen. If Smalley is known 
there—” 

“Smalley?” I echoed. “Who is Smalley?” 

“That remains to be seen. I think he’s a safe-blower.” 

The blonde widow—Aer mantelpiece—a safe-blower—my sec- 
ond case with Dexter Drake was growing more exciting every 
minute. Of course “Gertrude” was only used as a lure to get 
Needham out of the place. -But whoever was balked last night 
when he tore his hands on the jagged points of that pineapple, 
wouldn’t he surely come back, maybe chloroform Needham next 
time, if he were desperate enough? 

The detective leaned forward and told the taxi-driver to take 
us to Police Headquarters. But he left me waiting in the cab 
outside the building. When he came out, he was alone. 

“But where is Inspector Sorby?” I asked in surprise. 

“Oh, he promised to meet me at Cavanagh’s at one o’clock.” 

Then what had Drake been doing at Police Headquarters? 

“Not a word to the Inspector,” he said, “about Needham and 
the blood on his mantel. I have first to prove that I’m right.” 








ONTRAST? I never knew two men engaged in similar work 
who were more unlike than Drake and the Police Inspector 
who joined us at the restaurant. We had just found a table 
when I saw coming down the room, a burly man—not tall, not 
more than five feet eight, but clumsy and slow-moving. He 
had large, irregular features, a fleshy beardless face, without lines 
and yet somehow not youthful. His way of carrying his head, 
with the chin low down in his collar, gave him a defensive look. 
I glanced round at the uplifted aquiline face beside me—yes, that 
was the profile of attack, not of defense. Whole racial and psy- 
chological worlds apart were those two men, those two detectives. 
I liked Sorby, though, liked the downright grip of his hand. 
His gray eyes looked straight into mine, and they were true eyes. 
Drake had said to me once of his friend the Inspector: “He 
admires me immensely, resents me a little—doesn’t know just 
where to place me. But he’s my best friend among the regulars.” 
When the waiter had taken his order (Continued on page 102) 














A lot has been said in these notes relative to the authen- 
ticity of this magazine's fiction. The present is a case in point. 
The author is one of the best known correspondents in Europe, 
and there's but little doubt that the present is a true story— 
at least in spirit, for Mr. Spewack knows whereof he writes. 





By Samuel Spewack 


ERGEI sat in a beer parlor near the Moscow River gazing at 
a group of buzzing flies upon an uncovered plate of cheese. 
It was a fascinating study, particularly for a melancholy man. 

He should have been the happiest gypsy in all Russia. He had 
a permanent job at the Little Yar cabaret, and the new rich were 
as generous in their calculating way as the princes had been in 
their prodigal spendthrift gestures. 

And last week he had pulled out (with the aid of that scoundrel 
Ivan Borosovitch) a fine back tooth that had been keeping him 
awake. 

So, putting one and one together, Sergei reflected, his eye 
drowsily magnifying a particularly fat fly on the southeast corner 
of the cheese, he had wealth and health. 

And then he had his guitar. 

At the thought of his guitar, Sergei sat up and ordered another 
beer. He had already consumed two beers and twelve pretzels, 
but any gypsy in the colony would have toasted Sergei’s guitar— 
no, not just with beer, but with champagne, ordered by grateful 
and slightly intoxicated listeners. 

Five hundred gold rubles had been offered for that guitar—in 
the old days; but Sergei, then a mere stripling, had not only re- 
fused the offer but had laughed in the face of Kiev’s greatest 
horse-breeder. 

As Sergei gulped his beer, his eyes shut, a vision of his beloved 
guitar came to him, black and shining, with red and green and 
bright blue ribbons hanging from her neck. Now she was asleep 
in her flannel bag on his rickety table in the room which he 





Suddenly he found 

himself running. 

From right and left 
came bullets. 


Illustrated 
by 
George Wright 


shared with that young thief Ivan Borosovitch. On his return, 
she would greet him with her startlingly mellow voice, and she 
would spin out for him many dreams. 

She—Sergei caught himself up with a gasp. For instead of the 
guitar, the vision was now the face of a woman, a broad, high 
face with eyes as black as the guitar, and cheeks as red as its 
ribbon. It was a sad, reproachful face, and looked very much 
like that of Douna Palatova. 

The cheerfulness which had begun to envelop Sergei suddenly 
dropped away. Scowling, he sought to bring back the vision of 
his guitar, but the face of Douna Palatova would not be driven 
away. 

Sergei bawled for another beer. 

There was no work for him that night. It was a Communist 
holiday, and in the cheerful manner of radicals, the evening was 
to be spent in speech-making and denunciation of the unhappy 
capitalistic world. So he commanded still another beer from the 
black-whiskered villain who served him, and lit a cigarette. 

“Why,” he asked the waiter reflectively, “don’t you wash your 
face?” 

“My beard is black,” said the waiter, for he hated war. 

“If I wanted to, I could lift you with one hand and throw you 
into the river.” 
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“It is not impossible,” admitted the black-bearded man of peace. 

“Bah! The bill.” 

Sergei was strongly tempted to hurl the cheese against the bushy 
landscape of the pacifist, but he remembered in time that his 
last athletic impulse had cost him a night in prison. So he hurried 
out into the twilight and walked across the bridge, where he came 
upon three isvochtiks, who sat up and earnestly competed for his 
custom with threats, compliments and insults. 

A fourth carriage raced forward. Its horse had a blanket of 
red, green and blue stripes. Sergei stepped in. By fixing his eyes 
upon the blanket whose colors reminded him of the ribbons 
around the neck of his beloved guitar, he would throw out the 
vision of that sad, reproachful face. 

“To Balavaya,” he ordered. 

“It is two hours,” the driver reminded him with a servile smile. 

“Don’t I know it, fool?” returned Sergei, his spirits picking up 
with the chances of a fight. 

“Very well,” was all that the driver replied; and Sergei, sad- 
dened beyond measure, sank back against the leather seat, and 
into a coma of which the Russians are such consummate masters. 


R an hour the coma obligingly persisted, and then, aided by 

the dispersing of the beer-fumes, it vanished. Sergei un- 
ashamedly buried his head in his hands and gave himself up to a 
brief address to the face of Douna Palatova: 

“How was I to know that I loved you, Douna milinka?” he 
argued. “For five years we lived side by side, but never once 
did it occur to me that I loved you. But now, Douna milinka, 
now that you have gone to America, now that I shall never see 
you again, I love you.” 

The face, as if satisfied, suddenly disappeared, but Sergei con- 
tinued to brood on the gypsy girl. What a fool he had been! 
When he might have been wooing her, in the intervals at the 
cabaret where she had sung to his guitar accompaniment, he had 
entertained her with his own original maxims such as: 

“Never swap a horse for a fickle female. A horse kicks but 
never bites.” 

His isvochtik drew up before the low, flat cottages where the 
gypsies lived in common if not exactly codperative style. 

Sergei threw the fellow a wad of million notes with a gesture 
that implied: “Go buy yourself chinchilla garters, but don’t 
annoy me with your thanks.” 

The carriage rattled off, and Sergei turned around to look 
straight into the eyes of Geberanova, the soprano—if one can 
look straight into cross eyes. 

“Damn the woman! She’s always meeting me,” thought Sergei, 
and scowled. 

“Spare your smiles, Sergei Fodorovitch,” the soprano sneered. 
“You'll be needing them soon.” 

“Where are the rest?” interrupted Sergei. 
to talk to the cross-eyed soprano. 

“They've all gone off. A fool at an embassy sent for them 
for his banquet.” 

“Ivan Borosovitch too?” 

Receiving no answer but just an enigmatic smile, Sergei flung 
himself into his room. He wanted Ivan Borosovitch, because 
the wretch owed him money, and Sergei with that grand gesture 
had given the cabman all he had in paper rubles. 

“Praklati!” he swore, which is just the Russian, “The devil!” 
although it sounds more promising. 

The oath died on his lips as his eyes took in the confusion of 
his room. Only the toothbrush, which a foreigner had given him, 
still hung on the wall. Everything else was upset—his bed, the 
only easy chair, his two shelves, his extra pants with pockets 
turned inside out; and even his pillow had been ripped open. 

Sergei automatically set the table on its rickety legs and just as 
automatically looked for his guitar in its flannel bag to place on 
the table. 

But there was no guitar! 


He was in no mood 


INI ERVELESSLY he felt the wood of the table as if expecting 
+‘ the soft jangle of disturbed strings that always met him 
when he touched the covered guitar. Then he rushed out on the 
landing and shouted. 


“Chort!” he bellowed. “Damnation, but my guitar is gone. 


Some one has stolen my guitar!” 

No running feet, no curious chatter answered his call. 

Only the cross-eyed soprano, with her fiendish smile, stood at 
the foot of the wooden stairs. 

“Stop screaming!” she ordered contemptuously. “I could have 
told you as much. 


Ivan Borosovitch has stolen your guitar.” 





He Knew What He Wanted 


“Ivan Borosovitch!” echoed Sergei stupidly. 

“Yes. And what’s more, he’s gone to America.” 

“With my guitar!” 

“With your guitar! You can whistle for it now.” 

Sergei stumbled back into his room. Feverishly he waved his 
blanket about like a banner in the wind. Then he dropped it 
suddenly, to fall on his hands and knees; and crawling about the 
room like an animal, he looked again. But his guitar was gone. 

Ivan Borosovitch had stolen it and taken it to America. 

Sergei lifted his hands to heaven, but his curses were of hell. 

And then he stopped and went to a corner of the room and 
lifted a plank of wood from the floor. Without bothering to 
count the gold rubles within the bag, Sergei thought bitterly of 
the scoundrel Ivan who, failing to find Sergei’s gold, had fled with 
his guitar. 

“He could have had all my gold, if only he had left me my 
guitar,” sighed Sergei. And pinning the gold securely within his 
shirt, he ran from the cottage. 

“Where are you going?” shouted the cross-eyed soprano. 

“To America,” Sergei called back. 

“But it will take you months. Ivan Borosovitch has had his 
visé for a long time.” 

“Oh, go sing off key,” might be the Boston translation of what 
Sergei shouted to the cross-eyed soprano. 

To leave Russia for any foreign country, Sergei knew, necés- 
sitated a visé, a stamp upon his passport. Douna Palatova had 
one. And she had waited three months for hers. That breath 
of the devil, Ivan Borosovitch, Sergei knew, had applied for his 
six or seven weeks ago. 

No! Sergei could not wait three months for a mere stamp 
on his passport, with the thief already on his way to America 
with the guitar. 

He would have to take the alternative—that of slinking across 
the border like a smuggler past Red soldiers who, Sergei had 
heard, are instructed to shoot first and ask questions afterward. 

At a traktir he invested in bread, onions, six cold meat-balls 
and two bottles of beer. These carefully wrapped up in a small 
burlap bag, he hurried to the railway station. If there was a 
train going his way, he would take it. If not, he would wait. 

Sergei did not have to wait. 

“The angels need a good guitar-player,” the gypsy noted grimly, 
and got into a fourth-class car, where he proceeded to make 
himself comfortable with eight others in an airtight compart- 
nent. For four days and three nights, he rode. 


N the fourth night, some twenty miles from the Lettish 

border, the train made a forced stop for some slight repairs. 
Sergei got off with the other men to offer suggestions, but ab- 
sent-mindedly neglected to return with them to his compartment. 
Hidden behind the rude waiting-station, he watched the train out 
of sight. In four days and nights, one can get very much at- 
tached to a train. But no sentimental reason prompted Sergei 
to give the speeding train a mute. watchful farewell. The train 
spread too much light, and with its whistling and hooting always 
wakened sleepy policemen and lovesick soldiers. 

A half-hour later, Sergei struck across the road and into the 
forest. The sun rose, and Sergei breakfasted on one onion, one 
meat-ball, one slice of bread and three swigs of beer, and con- 
tinued his walk. At noon he met a peasant who was enraged 
with the government for demanding and collecting taxes. This 
truculent individual, in exchange for two gold-pieces issued by 
the late czar, disclosed a shortcut across the Lettish border. In 
his gratitude Sergei sang the peasant a questionable song, and the 
peasant was so exhilarated for the next half-hour that he did 
not beat his wife as he had intended. 

It was dark when Sergei reached the dividing line. Here 
hundreds of Red soldiers were stationed to prevent Sergei’s 
leaving Russia, and hundreds of Lettish soldiers to prevent his 
entering Latvia. All soldiers were told that honest men cross by 
train with legal passports. Only conspirators, smugglers, bandits 
and bad men make their way by foot. Therefore the soldiers 
learned to shoot first and relax afterward. 

With only instinct as his compass, Sergei plunged forward. 
As he walked, he sang softly: 


“One more drink for the stomach’s sake, 
One more, once again, and again and again.” 


His voice rose: 


“Once more, once again and again and again, 
One more drink for the stomach’s sake.” 
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When he had told his story, his hosts decided he was a far better liar than any of them. 


“Halt!” The bark riveted him to the ground. The flash 
of a bayonet was visible through the trees. 

Sergei ceased breathing’: for a moment. Then the white of 
the bayonet advanced. Suddenly he found himself running. 
Bullets! Thousands of roaring bullets, a veritable hailstorm, 
he thought. 

From the right and left, overhead, underfoot, whizzing, spit- 
ting bullets. Still he ran. Branches tripped him. His hands 
were bleeding. His eyes danced dizzily. Young trees poked him 
maliciously in the ribs. Still the bullets poured. And still he 
ran. 

Apparently the Red guard had called for aid. Now bullets 
sped at him with the consummate fury of a tornado. When 
he opened his eyes, he saw he was out of the forest. Before 
him was a gray, muddy rivulet—that thin line of water that 
marked the dividing line between two worlds. He stumbled into 
it and splashed out of it. 

The shots continued, this time from the Lettish, but just as 
wild. And panting for breath, his heart pounding, Sergei ran. 

Wet, chilled, hunted! He circled about in the open, and then 


sped toward the ugly strip of woods, the first of Lettish forests. 
He ran on and on, the song of the bullets speeding him un- 
mercifully. Then the song died away. He fell, exhausted but 
exultant. 

An hour later he was on his way chanting light-heartedly: 


“For he was born to be hanged, 
And all night long they beat him, 
For he was born to be hanged, 
And who were they to cheat him? 
For he was born to be hanged.” 


Nothing of moment happened that night save that a lone wolf 
came upon him, smelled him, and then unaccountably left. So Ser- 
gei knew his protector was with him. He found shelter in a peas- 
ant cottage, slept near the stove, and the next morning enter- 
tained his host and the family of eleven with a selection of his 
best songs. 

The host produced a guitar (a poor insipid guitar), but Sergei 
would not play. He had sworn never to play again until he 
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had found his own. 

Now his task 
was easy. He must 
ride on freight 
trains for five 
days to Libau, 
avoiding police, 
who might ask 
him for his pass- 
port. In Libau he 
would scour the 
port for a berth on 
one of the ships 
going to America. 
In New York he 
would desert the 
ship and find his 
guitar. 

He had a friend 
in New York, 
who, he remem- 
bered, lived on 
East Houston Street and could tell 
him of Ivan Borosovitch, and also 
of Douna Palatova. Perhaps he 
could persuade Douna to come back 
with him. That would be a noble 
end to the adventure. One would 
see, one would see. And then feel- 
ing quite gay he burst into: “He 
was born to be hanged.” 

When his gold coins were nearly 
gone, he entered the medieval port. 
He found himself a comfortable 
room over a stable, hung his tooth- 
brush on the wall, and felt at ease 
and at home. All that day he in- 
terviewed sailors and third mates, 
and all the next day. Finally he 
found an audience with a decadent 
Baltic baron, possessed of only one 
eye, who was venturing into the rum 
running business. He listened, 
grunting, to Sergei’s fiction of being 
a sailor out of work, and then hired 
him. Whereupon Sergei bought 
himself a secondhand smock, a 
waterproof, and a sailor hat that was 
too small, and appeared for work 
the next morning. 

They sailed the next morning. 
The Baltic baron had an eccentric 
habit of drinking several quarts of vodka after breakfast and 
then cuffing the nearest living being. The first mate growled his 
orders so that no one understood him. The second mate was as 
drunk as the captain, and as playful. One of the able seamen 
brandished a knife to end a nightly argument. The ship tossed 
like a reed. It was a four weeks’ trip to the twelve-mile limit. 

Arriving there, they were hailed by a lightless schooner. The 
Baltic baron took one look at the rum pirates, the naughty boys 
of the bootlegging business, and collapsed. A fortune-teller had 
warned him something would go wrong. 

From nowhere at all agile men appeared, armed with revolvers. 
The officers were bound and thrust into their cabins. The men 
were crowded into the forecastle. The leader of the invaders 
looked the men over carefully and selected, after a good deal of 
consideration, Sergei, for the task of facilitating the transfer of 
cargo. Sergei could not understand a word directed at him, but 
he judged from the explosive gestures he must show the captors 
where the treasured store of fine Lettish and French liqueurs 
could be found. Which he cheerfully did, although his mind was 
in a maze at the proceedings. 

Before the last barrel had been removed, Sergei slipped from 
the motor-launch into the schooner and hid quietly among the 
cargo of barrels. The invading schooner pushed off. Hours later 
she stopped. The tramp of feet was heard forward. It was still 
dark. Barrels were lifted and put into the motor-launch. Sergei 
waited, and then crept ahead. There was barely enough space 
between two barrels for him to slide through. 
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Suddenly a head towered above him, and savage eyes blinked. 
Quickly Sergei extended his hand, and the intruder tripped. Sergei 
beat the bandit’s head across the barrel, and that thick-skulled 
individual fell unconscious. Sergei exchanged his smock for the 
other’s marine jacket, and then quietly made his way into the 
motor-launch, where he nodded his head at various orders which 
he did not obey, so that the bandit leader cursed him for a 
drunken fool and vowed he would be rid of him. 

And he was. Before the muffled motor had ceased its beat, 
Sergei had leaped out of the boat and into the sand. He ran. It 
seemed to him that life had resolved itself into a race with fear. 
His stout little legs against the world. He ran so swiftly he was 
well out of sight before the rum pirates had recovered from their 
daze of astonishment. Then he walked. It seemed to him he 

































was entering a city, for houses were everywhere about him, mag- 
nificent houses of wood, with gardens. Only the nobility, he 
judged, could live in these houses. Then he saw a man in a blue 
uniform—a policeman, he judged—and walked boldly up to him. 

“Nevva York,” said Sergei. 

“Ugh?” said the man in blue. 

“Da, da,” said Sergei. 

The policeman frowned. 

“What you doin’ around here?” asked the policeman. 

Sergei cursed his ill-fortune. If only the guitar were with 
him! But never mind. His voice alone would charm this blue 
beast. 

“He was born to be hanged,” he sang. 

“Russian,” exclaimed the policeman, who was of the new gene- 
ration and an artist in his way as profound as Morris Gest. 
“Russki?” 

“Da, da, Russki,” bellowed Sergei in relief. 

“Sure,” said the policeman. “My sister’s a hat-check girl in 
one of them joints. Come along.” 

The blue beast led him to a railroad station. 

“You got mazumeh?” he asked, rubbing his thumb against the 
index finger suggestively. 

“Ah,” said Sergei and produced a gold coin. The policeman 
looked at it, took it, and gave him two dollar bills in exchange. 
Then he wrote something on a piece of paper, lifted Sergei by 
the coat sleeve, and deposited him in the smoker of the nine-ten 
that had just rattled in. 


Sergei sat on the door- 
step and plucked his 
guitar. Douna looked 
up at him adoringly. 


t y 
 , Some forty minutes 
a later Sergei stepped 
; out of the train into a 
: palace. He whistled 

— Po The blue beast had 
” evidently sent him to 
_ some wealthy patron, 

a8 | for surely these marble 

a | halls were not for rai’s 

way stations. But what 

were these harassed 

people doing here? 

And baggage? Pore 

ters? Tickets? ‘Then it was a railroad station. He had heard 

America described as a land of gold. But such wealth! What 

a wonderful country! What better home could one wish than 

this palace? If he were to live in America he would live here; 

one did not even need a bed. Those marble slabs were com- 
fortable enough for a king. 

A man with a black face—a savage—dressed like the rest ex- 
cept for a red cap, stumbled against him. The savage looked 
at Sergei. Sergei displayed the piece of paper given him by the 
blue beast. The savage took him by the elbow, propelled him 
through the maze of marble and men, and deposited him upon 
a strange street reverberating with explosions. Sergei put his 
fingers to his ears. Then the savage in a red cap shoved him 
into a splendid yellow automobile—Sergei squirmed, for he de- 
tested automobiles—and the savage took one of the dollar bills 
from him and gave him back three pieces of silver. 

For five minutes then Sergei waited for death. The auto- 
mobile charged into other automobiles, into street cars, into 
small groups of talking people. Nothing happened. Suddenly 
the automobile stopped and Sergei saw a Russian sign with a 
picture of a bear. Gurgling joyfully he gave the taxi driver 
the green bill and one of the silver pieces. The taxi driver 
looked at him gloatingly and tied a knot in his handkerchief 
so that he wouldn’t forget to tell the wife. 

Up the brown steps and into a Russian. Many Russians. They 
knew him. He knew them. Loud smacking of cheeks. He was 
thrust into a corner and tea was served, and chunks of black 
bread. Some one produced a flask of vodka. When he had told 
his story the vodka flask was empty, the samovar was being re- 
filled, and his hosts decided he was a far better liar than any 
of them. Strange he had not shown this talent when they had 
known him in Russia. But one never knows. How often had 
they seen genius buried for decades, to blossom forth gorgeously 
without warning! 

“Where,” asked Sergei, after the vodka flask was shaken mean- 
inglessly, “is Ivan Borosovitch?” 

“Tyan Borosovitch,” said a mutual acquaintance, “is in 
Chicago.” (Continued on page 157) 
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The maddened stal- 
lion bucked, but the 
black leopard’s hold 


was secure. 


OME little time 

ago there appeared 
in this magazine Pro- 
fessor Roberts’ really 
thrilling and, so to 
speak, scientific story 
of the. first dog. Here, 
following, is his story/ 
of the first horses to be 
domesticated by our 
remote cave ancestors, 
an event the results of 
which have influenced 
men’s lives down the 
ages—though in a few | 
years, perhaps, the only 
horses to be seen may 
be in museum cases. 


Charles G. D. Roberts 


Illustrated by Charles Sarka 


CONFUSING dapple of white sunlight and greenish purple 

leaf-shadows filled the little wooded knoll, and rendered 
quite invisible the forms of the two motionless watchers who 
were peering so intently through the branches. Gort, as was his 
custom, stood erect, leaning on his spear-shaft, his deep eyes 
brooding and expectant, as if he would drag some new thought, 
some new knowledge, from the familiar sight of a herd of wild 
horses pasturing on the grassy plain which lay outspread before 
him. Close beside him crouched young Borg, immobile as his 
leader, but strung taut, as if ready to spring, and in his hot blue 
eyes only the fierce eagerness of the hunter anticipating the joy 
of the kill. In his left hand he gripped his short, sturdy bow, 
while his right held a flint-tipped arrow, ready to be fitted to the 
string when the herd should move within bowshot. Between his 
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feet lay his short, heavy spear, which he was accustomed to use 
at close quarters, depending upon his bow for killing at long 


range. Gort, on the other hand, who had no equal in all the 
tribe at spear-casting, used a long, light weapon, which he could 
hurl with deadly accuracy to almost the distance of an effective 
arrow-flight. 

The horses upon which the eyes of the two watchers in the 
thicket were so intently fixed were of a type not unlike the wild 
herds which, to this day, roam the remoter plains of eastern 
Tartary and Mongolia. Small in stature—the tallest stallions 
standing under fourteen hands high,—with slender legs, fine hoofs 
and powerful quarters, they were built for both strength and 
speed. Savage of temper and ever ready to fight with hoof and 
tooth, when flight was necessary they were capable of a hurricane 
speed which the swiftest of their foes could not hope to match. 
Their heads were large, broad at the eyes, with longish, mule- 
like ears, their muzzles thick and clumsy. In color they were 
all of a faded dun, between mouse-color and the tint of withered 
grasses, with a dark stripe down their spines, and occasional 
fainter stripings on their legs. Their stiff, upstanding manes, 











their rather scanty tails and the long hairs of their fetlocks, 
were of a rusty black. 
The herd was unevenly divided into three troops which kept 


near but clearly distinct from each other. The two larger 
troops, each consisting of twelve to fifteen mares led by a watch- 
ful and vicious-looking stallion, were accompanied by a few half- 
grown foals. The third troop, of six mares and a smallish but 
very alert and suspicious stallion, kept farther aloof. All were 
strung out in three more or less ordered lines, the stallions lead- 
ing, instead of being scattered at random over the plain, as 
domesticated horses with no foes to fear would be. From time 
to time, when a mare would stray aside after some attractive 
patch of herbage, the stallion at the head of the line would race 
around angrily and drive her back into the ranks again with a 
squeal and a nip. He was taking no chances, either of danger 
or defection. 

Some distance off to either side of the herd, but not in it, lonely 
and wistful, pastured three or four young stallions. Driven forth 
by their tyrannical and jealous elders, and not yet strong enough 
to do battle for and win a troop of their own, they fed solitary 
and lived precariously, in constant peril from marauders who 
would never dare approach the redoubtable herd. They were 
serving a bitter apprenticeship in vigilance.and self-reliance. In 
their sleepless alertness they constituted unwilling but invaluable 
outposts to the herd. 

Pasturing as they came, the three lines were slowly moving 
toward the knoll where Gort and Borg lay in ambush for them. 
They were plainly working their way toward a chain of water- 
holes three or four hundred yards behind the knoll, and it was 
evident that they would pass within easy range. Gort had brought 
with him on this expedition his favorite and most skillful hunting- 
dog—Fanna, daughter of that Fang who, a couple of years be- 
fore, had given her life for his. Immediately on taking covert, 
at first sight of the quarry, Gort had sent Fanna off to circle 
around the herd and drive it toward the ambush. Now he re- 
gretted having done so, for he feared that the herd, encumbered 
as it was with foals, would refuse to be driven. 

On this score, however, he need not have been troubled. For 
suddenly Fanna reappeared, running desperately, but keeping low 
in the grass for concealment. She slipped in among the bushes 
and crouched trembling at Gort’s feet. 

Borg eyed her angrily. 

‘“What’s the matter with her?” he demanded in a hissing un- 
dertone. 


Gort stooped and stroked the panting animal’s head. She 


A panther pounced 
upon a hunter’s back 
—only to die by a 
spear-thrust from the 
victim's neighbor. 








looked up at him anxiously, and thrust at his leg with her muzzle 
as if imploring him to flee from some grave peril. 

“Tt takes a lot to frighten Fanna and turn her from her job,” 
said Gort musingly. “I think it could only be a pack of the red 
wolves. That would do it. She knows what they are.” 

Borg sprang to his feet. 

“Then we'd better get away quick,” he muttered. 

“No,” said Gort quietly. “It wont be Fanna they’re trailing 
They’re after the horses.” 

He turned and pointed to a couple of low trees, thick-branched 
and spreading, which occupied the center of the knoll. “If they 
should come this way, and smell us out,” he continued, “we'll 
climb into one of those trees, and hoist Fanna up with us among 
the branches, and stab down with our spears. But they wont 
trouble about us, I think.” 

The words were hardly out of his 
lips when there was a sudden tre- Ms 
mendous commotion in the herd. With Ai 
magical swiftness the two larger troops Y 
coalesced, forming themselves into a 4 
compact ring with the foals in the AY 
center. The third troop bunched to- 4 
gether, with some hesitation; but there oy Sf 
was no hesitation on the part of the 
young stallion who 
led it. With a gal- 
lant snort and a 
squeal of defiance, 
he raced from front 
to rear, and with 
ears laid back and 
huge teeth bared, 
faced the ap- 
proaching enemy. 
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At this moment, through the rocking grasses, a great pack of 
the terrible red dogs burst into view, gave tongue ominously for 
a moment, and then in grim silence swept down upon the herd. 

The young mares of the third troop, having no foals to fight for, 
at once broke and fled away, their dark tails streaming behind 
them in the wind of their wild flight; and their doughty lord 
galloped after them, though reluctantly. There was no reason 
why he should stay and fight, when the unapproachable and tire- 
less speed of his charges secured them against all pursuit. And 
the dreadful red pack was wasting no attention upon them. 

As to the solitary young stallions scattered wide apart over 
the plain, the case was different. At the first alarm the two 
nearest had raced in and joined the main body of the herd, where 
their presence was very welcome in such an emergency. Another 
succeeded in gaining the third troop, and fled away with it gayly 
—only, of course, to be hoofed out ignominiously a little later, 
when the fugitives should have put sufficient distance between 
themselves and danger. A fourth, however, was less fortunate. 
Pasturing morosely far away to the right, he saw himself cut off 
from both sections of the herd. Terrified, but confident in his speed, 
he came galloping down directly toward the knoll. And four great 
dogs, detaching themselves from the pack, came racing after him. 

“We'll get them all,” grunted Borg, his eyes blazing, as he 
fitted an arrow to his bowstring. Gort raised and poised his long 
spear. The dog Fanna sprang up and stood stiff-legged and 
quivering, the hair lifting savagely along her neck. She began 
to whimper eagerly, but Gort quieted her with a touch. 

































Children of the Wind 


When the fleeing stallion was about a hundred and fifty paces 
from the knoll, his pursuers perhaps twice the distance behind 
him, his course led him close past a clump of tall bamboo-grass. 
As he brushed the slender stems, they parted. A lithe, dark shape 
launched itself forth and alighted fairly upon his withers, where 
it clutched and clung with deep-sunken claws, and strove to reach 
forward to his throat. The maddened stallion bucked into the air, 
striving to shake his dreadful rider off. But the black leopard’s 
hold was secure, and she clung to him, snarling harshly. He 
reached around and tried to seize her with his teeth; but as he 
did so, he caught sight of the four great dogs sweeping up; and 
in mad panic he dashed on again toward the knoll, his wild speed, 
for the moment, hardly checked by the monstrous burden. 

Gort’s eager eyes grew thoughtful. If one of these horses, 
children of the wind, could carry a beast like that leopard, why 
not a man? And why not under control and guidance? Tre- 
mendous possibilities flashed through his mind, in that instant 
Then they were blotted out in the imminence of the crisis, and 
he was the hunter again, every nerve strung to the pitch of de- 
cisive action. 

By the time the frantic young stallion, with his burden of 
doom, had arrived within forty or fifty paces of the knoll, the 
leopard succeeded in writhing forward upon his back and reaching 
his throat with a rending slash of her claws. With a choking 
scream he plunged forward on his knees, and rolled over on his 
side; and instantly the leopard was upon his neck and head, 
pinning him down, and holding herself well out of reach of his 
blindly thrashing hoofs. The struggle lasted but a second or 
two, and then the victim lay still. 

A moment more, and the four red dogs arrived. 

Infuriated past all caution by the leopard’s interference 
with their chase,—to all the hunting beasts an intolerable 
affront—they hurled themselves upon her in deadly silence. 
But she seemed to have eyes in the back of her head, and 
she was ready for them. To her it appeared that it was they 
who were trying to rob her of her prey. But for her rage 
she would have hesitated to face four such dangerous op- 
ponents, but whipping about like a snake, upon the body 
of her victim, she caught the foremost of her assailants a 
lightning blow which laid open one side of his face, blinding 
one eye, and hurled him aside yelping. But at the same mo- 
ment the next dog sank his fangs deep into her foreleg, 
paralyzing that weapon; another fastened upon her throat, 
and the last, darting forward, seized her by one hindleg. 
Spitting and screeching, she rolled off the ‘body of the horse, 
and doubled herself up so as to rake the bellies of her ad- 
versaries with the hind claws still left free. 

“Now!” snapped Gort. 
devil-cat.” 
His spear hurtled forth, unerring, 
and transfixed the leopard clear through 
the loins. Simultaneously sped Borg’s 
arrow, and pierced one of the dogs 
through the neck. Then, hot with ex- 
citement and the lust of 
battle, he was about to 
dart forward and finish 
the affair with spear and 
club. But Gort checked 
him firmly. 

“No,” said he, drawing 
his bow. “We must not 
show ourselves. We must 
end these off with arrows. 
We must kill them all, 
and then run for it, keep- 
ing the knoll between us 
and the pack yonder till 
we gain the shelter of the 
woods over there. We 
don’t want those red devils 
on our trail. Look! They 
are being beaten off by 
the herd. They are get- 
ting wary, and circling 
around it. Soon they’ll 
come this way, on the 
track of these four. We 
must clear out. But we'll 
leave them plenty to eat 
ana keep them busy.” 


“T'll take the 


He sprang into the 
air, shaking himself 
to get rid of the 
strange burden. 
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By Charles G. D. Roberts 


He loosed his shaft, and another dog fell yelping, shot through 
both shoulders. Borg drew again, and missed; but at the same 
moment the one remaining dog caught a stroke from the leopard 
which laid his side open. The black fury was still fighting, 
with all a cat’s tenacity of life, though with Gort’s spear through 
her loins. 

“Come,” said Gort, and darted through the thickets, over the 
knoll, and out upon the plain at the other side. Close at his 
heels came Fanna, obviously relieved at the retreat, while Borg 
followed grumbling, reluctant to leave his precious arrows be- 
hind. “We'll come back for the arrows, and my spear, tomorrow,” 
said Gort, “when it may be healthier for us in this neighbor- 
hood.” 

Bending low, and carefully keeping the screen of 
the knoll between themselves and the pack, they ran 
at top speed till they had passed the water-holes and 
gained the shelter of the forest, which at this point 
thrust a dark promontory of leafage out into the 
pale sea of the grasses. Secure here, they turned to 
the left till they could again command a view of the 
scene of battle. But the 
battle was over. Held at 
bay, with some loss, by 
the indomitable horses, 
and too sagacious to 
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wage a difficult war for food when they saw an abundant feast 
awaiting them elsewhere, the red pack had fallen joyously upon 
the slain stallion and quickly dispatched their wounded kin. The 
leopard, still alive, but hopelessly encumbered by the spear 
through her body, had managed to crawl away and crouch be- 
hind the thicket of bamboo-grass. But she had been followed, 
and overwhelmed, and swiftly put out of her misery. The ter- 
rible pack was holding carnival over the banquet, while the herd 
of horses, still in formation of defense, waS moving off rapidly 
in the opposite direction. 
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In a short time he re 
turned, leading a hand- 
ae some yearling colt. 


“We're well out of that.” remarked Gort cheerfully, leading 
the way toward the far-off river and the caves of the tribe. 
Young Borg was not so cheerful, for the hunt had failed, and he 
hated returning home to Ee-la empty-handed. Gort, however, 
was full of quiet elation, as he threaded his way, noiseless and 
wary-eyed, through the tangle of giant trunks and festooning 
vines, with Fanna scouting ahead. To him the hunt had not 
been a failure, for it had given him a new and thrilling idea. 
Moreover, the day was still young; they had plenty of arrows 
left; there was game in the forest; (Continued on page 147) 











She lifted startled 
eyes, “This is good 
of you,” he said. 





By 
William Dudley 
Pelley 


How is a man, who lives in New York as 
William Pelley does, able so faithfully to re- 
flect the details of contemporary life in a 
remote Vermont small town? That is the 
question the editors are asked again and 
again. The answer is simple. Mr. Pelley, 
up to a very few years ago, ran a newspaper 
of just the sort he writes about in just such 
a Vermont town as he employs for back- 
ground to his tales. And no one has a better 
opportunity to know people inside and out 
than the editor of a small-town newspaper. 
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Illustrated by Forrest C. Crooks 


I REMEMBER vividly the afternoon of Mary Bowen’s first ap- 
pearance in the office of our Vermont daily newspaper. A 
cold, raw February day, it was, back in 1921. Melancholy 
twilight had smothered down outside. The press was still, and the 
carrier boys had gone with their papers. As the day’s labors 
drew to a close, we heard.the street door open and shut, and 
a woman’s voice ask for Sam Hod. An instant later she stood, shy 
and distressed, on the threshold of the inner room which my 
partner and I reserve for ourselves. 

From the moment of her inquiry I had paused in my work 
It was her voice. Never till then had I heard one like it—and 
I have heard few voices like it since. It held a smoothness, a 
depth, a quality that even in the mest prosaic conversation made 
people listen. Glancing up as her figure showed in the door- 
way, I sensed a “story.” 

A girl in her middle twenties, I took her to be, with nothing 
especially remarkable about her unless it was the unusual droop 
to her posture, as though her limbs and feet burned painfully 
and supported her with difficulty. Her face was plain, and there 
was the look of a hunted deer in the eyes. But her small 
round hat crowned her becomingly, and her dark, chinchilla-cloth 
coat fitted her, though its cheap fur collar looked moth-eaten, 
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and its seams were white and threadbare. Just an ordinary 
Vermont country-town young woman she appeared to be, with 
hands that showed harsh manual labor—hands now ungloved and 
red with cold. 

“Lawyer Brickhart told me to come and see you,” she ex- 
plained to Sam. “I've just got to find work!” And from her 
manner of accepting a chair and biting down on her colorless 
lower lip, both Sam and I knew her situation was desperate. She 
came from North Foxboro, it developed, where she had been 
graduated from a one-horse business college, and now she’d 
come down to Paris, Vermont, to get a job as stenographer. But 
there was*no job. 

I felt a little heart-pinch of compassion as I continued my 
labors and yet watched her from the corner of my eye. Small 
wonder she had not impressed any masculine employer sufficiently 
to secure a position. She was one of those women whom men 
take for granted—one of those patient, wistful-faced girls whom 
life has battered needlessly hard. “Just one of earth’s females,” 
as Uncle Joe Fodder had once designated a similar woman— 
the type of plodding, self-effacing, willing-hearted person who 
gets the short end in most everything, and who is always left 
to do the unpleasant chores of society—the sort of people who 
know little love because it doesn’t occur to others they may 
be hungry for it, who mind babies, sit up with the sick—all 
without recompense—and after church suppers may always be 
found out in the kitchen washing the dishes. 

“Why don’t you set up a little place of your own?” my grizzled 
partner suggested. “Why not cater to lawyers and firms who 
want typewritin’ done but can’t quite afford to pay weekly 
wages for a regular stenographer all the time?” 

“But I haven’t the money to pay any rent. And furniture 
and a machine—” 

“If you really mean business, I’d just as soon help you out,” 
Sam told her, touched by the elusive pathos about her. “And we 
have quite a lot of work here on the Telegraph we gave to 





Sophie Sparrow before she closed her office to get married. 
We'd be glad to contribute that.” 

I thought the girl was going to break down and cry at Sam’s 
kindness. The tears did well up in her big dumb eyes, and once 
they brimmed over. Yet she kept her sweet smile. 

“You see, I borrowed the money to go through business school 
after the influenza took both Father and Mother. I still owe 
it and must pay it back. I didn’t really want to be a stenog- 
rapher, and I’m afraid I’m not a terribly good one, even now. 
I wanted to be—” 

She halted as though about to confess a weakness. Her bare, 
reddened hands toyed with the frayed bag she had dropped in 
her lap, and her color was not altogether caused by winter cold. 

“Yes, what was it you wanted to be?” asked Sam paternally 

“I wanted to be a singer. You know—cultivate my voice, 
make a name for myself. Mr. Abbott, the ’cello teacher, always 
said I had a voice worth cultivating. But to do it costs money.” 

“Well, pshaw, now don’t let yourself get sidetracked,” Sam 
said. “Go right ahead and do it. Only instead o’ workin’ for 
somebody else and runnin’ the risk o’ bein’ fired every slack 
season, strike out on your own. I'll speak to some of my friends 
about you. Trouble with most girls is, they don’t give a hoot 
what they do, so long’s they bag a man in the end. I like to 
see girls get ahead on their own. Good business women always 
make good wives.” 

She colored deeper at that, and made some reply about it 
being a mighty long time before any man would want her. And 
the poignant part of it was, both Sam and I knew how truth- 
fully she spoke—that is, unless she threw herself away on some 
big-wristed, thick-ankled, thicker-headed young clodhopper who 
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“He hasn't skipped!” defended Mary. “He's 
coming back on the eight o'clock train.” 
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might consider her as just 
so much desirable stock for 
his farm. 

“Poor girl!” mused Sam 
when Mary Bowen had de- 
parted at last—tearful in 
earnest to have found such 
a friend. “‘She’s the salt of 
the earth, her kind, but the 
man who might marry her 
and find blessed happiness in 
her faithfulness and affection 
wont recognize it till he’s 
old as me. Then it’ll be too 
late.” 

“Well, she’s certainly got a voice she 
ought to train for music. I noticed it 
the moment she spoke,” I put in. 

“Only she lacks the personality to 
put herself across. That kind always 
does. Ambition enough, but the pep 
to hoist herself into recognition is quite 
another matter. Hope the young folks 
here will be kind to her, but you know 
how young folks are. They take each 
other at their estimate of themselves. 
And this Bowen girl wasn’t exactly 
born a self-booster.” 

“All the same, Sam, it’s the unex- 
pected always happens. She may make 
a match that'll surprise all of us.” 

“Possible but not likely,” Sam said. 
“Go over and see Jim Hawkes in the mornin’, Bill. Tell him 
we'll stand good for a couple o’ months on her rent, to see how 
she prospers.” 

So Mary Bowen became a sort of outside protégée of the 
Telegraph. She opened a bare little room over the five-and-ten- 
cent store, rented a desk, a chair and a secondhand typewriter, 
paid two of her last ten dollars for a sign and two more for 
some cards, found a boarding place with the Widow Mathers in 
School Street—then sat down and waited for business. 

It was a precarious way to earn a livelihood at best. She 
barely met her board the first month, and the second fell behind 
on her rent. She was so anxious to please, so fearful of not 
giving satisfaction, that her pothooks suffered grievously. After 
a time local business men quit giving her dictation, and her 
work was confined mostly to copying transcripts or addressing 
envelopes. Meanwhile she was trying wistfully to get into the 
social life of the town. And making no better showing at that. 

The young bucks of Paris confessed there was little “kick” 
in taking her around; and the girls decided that she was “slow” 
or “a poor stick,’ and either made open sport of her—which 
was Chinese cruelty to a girl of her sensitive spirit—or per- 
mitted her to retain their favor by following them around in 
their social activities and doing the heavy work. Somehow she 
just didn’t fit in. The poor soul didn’t possess the wherewithal 
for clothes like those provided by indulgent parents for her con- 
temporaries, and she spoiled the picture_at any social galaxy in 
consequence. Eventually they began ignoring her altogether. 

No one knew of the long afternoons that she spent in her 
bare little office when there was no work to do and she lacked 
the courage to go out and solicit it. No one knew of the nights 
at the boarding-house when she climbed to her room, locked 
the door, threw herself face downward on her bed and wept 
bitterly. A score of times in the following spring I met her 
walking by herself on unfrequented streets or along the roads 
under the stars. Several times I had her up to my house; on 
such occasions she sat herself at the piano and sang tender, 
beautiful, old-fashioned songs that left a sort of mellowness 
in the hearts of those who heard her. 

What the girl really wanted was some one of her own age 
to chum with her and understand her—or better still, some fel- 
low to love her, help her to grow and flower out into the woman 
and wife that God had meant her to become. But there was 
no one—at least, not then. 

“Hang it all!” stormed Sam Hod. “Why don’t some male 
goop in this town get wise to himself and marry that girl? 
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Talented voice or not, she’s 
domestic—not commercial. 
She’s the marryin’ kind, 
that ought to have a home 
and a man to love, and 
a couple of babies to coo 
over. Instead of which, 
they run wild over flappers 
like that shallow Williams 
girl—or that snippy Grace Rawlins. I wish I could write an 
editorial about her. Mebbe I will!” 

But of course he didn’t. We had to sit on the side-lines and 
watch life maltreat the girl and knock her from pillar to post. 
And the look of the hunted deer increased to the point of terror 
in her eyes, and one night when Will Seaver asked her to come 
to his store and take dictation, she turned and fled down the 
street. That sort of thing couldn’t go on, of course; and it 
didn’t. 

Old Micah Preston was stricken with his first apoplectic stroke 
that October, and Fate took kindly note of lonely Mary Bowen 
and altered the course of her days. .... 

About eleven o’clock at night it was, that the phone bell rang 
in the Mathers boarding-house. All the lodgers, including Mary, 
had gone to bed. The Widow responded sleepily, only to come 
to the foot of the stairs a minute later and call excitedly: “It’s 
Lawyer Brickhart, Mary. He’s gotta talk with you right off— 
on somethin’ important.” 

The girl wrapped a blanket over her nightdress and padded 
down the front stairs. It was a wild, windy night. The town 
and boarding-house shivered and creaked in the grip of a rain- 
less gale, colloquially known as a “Shirkshire.” She had diffi- 
culty hearing the lawyer’s voice. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you this time of night, Miss Bowen,” 
said he, “—but it’s emergency. Do you think you could manage 
to take a job of dictation from me between now and midnight? 
No other girl will venture out on account of the storm.” 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Mary weakly. 

“Old Mr. Preston has had a stroke. I’m talking now from 

















Mary Bowen, in that 

great moment of all our 

lives, was ‘‘putting her- 
self across” at last. 
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He may die between now and morning, 
The change is so drastic,- I’ve ad- 
Will you come up here and help 


his house on the hill. 
and wants to alter his will. 
vised him to draw a new one. 
me out?” 

“Of course I will, Mr. Brickhart. Just as soon as I dress.” 

“I'm sending the Preston car down after you. Call at your 
office and bring your typewriter, as you'll have to do the work 
up here. I'll pay you anything.” 


But as Mary rang off, she wasn’t thinking of the pay. Some- 
body needed her; that was sufficient. So she twisted up her hair 
dressed so quickly she fumbled everything, but was ready wher 
the Preston chauffeur sounded his horn at the gate above the 
whine of the storm. 

It was twenty-five minutes to midnight when the car drew 
under the porte cochére of the upper Vermont Avenue mansion 
Mary was admitted. Old Micah wasn’t dead. As a matter of 
record, he lingered on for several weeks. But that eventful! 
night marked the commencement of the one big romance in Mary 
Bowen’s life 

She met Forrest Preston for the first time on the stairs as 
she was climbing them in the wake of a maid. 

Forrest told me afterward the girl made little or no impres 
sion on him when he first saw her. He had heard the arrival ot 


the car and gone down as 
far as the landing. He saw 
Mary before Mary saw him. 
She was a bit tousled, per- 
haps—nervously excited too, 
and not a little bit fright- 
ened over the prospect of 
the deathbed scene she as- 
sumed she must witness 
Mary’s idea of Forrest, how- 
ever, was quite another mat- 
ter. 

She lifted startled eyes to 
confront a tall, slender. 
comely fellow in his early 
thirties. With one hand on 
the banister and his right foot still lingering on the 
last stair, he was as handsome a fellow as had ever 
stepped into Mary Bowen’s experience. 

“This is very good of you,” he said to her, and 
reached forth his hand as she stumbled on the un- 
accustomed turn in the stairs. 

“I was glad to be able to accommodate Mr. Brickhart,’’ Mary 
said. 

“Let me take you to him at once.” 

“I’m not too late, am I? Mr. Preston isn’t dead?” 

“No,” he told her. “For the past half-hour his mind has 
cleared perceptibly.” 

They gained the top of the stairs with his hand beneath her 
elbow and her little world whirling pleasantly. “Put the type- 
writer in the library,” he instructed the chauffeur who had fol- 
lowed them. “You’ve brought your notebook, Miss Bowen? 
Leave your hat and coat here. I'll see if Mr. Brickhart is 
ready.” 

Mary looked about her when he disappeared into the sick- 
room. Never had she believed such elegance. It overwhelmed 
her. The propinquity of Forrest Preston, too, may have had its 
effect. The library, where the servants were arranging her tem- 
porary work-table, was lighted by shaded amber lamps and an 
open fire. Across from the library was a music-room; dimly 
Mary could discern the gilded pipes of a high wall-organ. But 
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Preston the younger was the pidce de résistance of that whole 
experience. 

She had read his name often in the Telegraph, when he came 
from New York to visit his uncle. He had likewise been men- 
tioned by local girls in Mary’s hearing—by his first name inti- 
mately, as though they knew him. Which they didn’t. Hardly 
a girl in Paris knew him. He had been born on Preston Hill, 
but educated abroad. Rumor had it that a brilliant career in 
international law and diplomacy opened before him, yet it was 
whispered that the relations between uncle and nephew were not 
as cordial as they might have been. Even as Mary waited, 
agreeably dizzy, she wondered if the forthcoming change in 
Micah’s will in any way concerned his nephew. 

“All ready,” came the latter’s voice a moment later, however. 
And she arose and passed into the sick-room. 


T once, electrically, she forgot her self-consciousness at sight 
4% of that wasted figure among the pillows. Every maternal, 
ministering instinct was aroused in the ensuing hour. And because 
she did not think of her work,—only of the service,—she took 
down Len’s dictation without flaw or falter. And yet with dis- 
may she did not miss the significance of the lawyer’s gesture 
when, arising to depart, he caught her elbow. They stood alone 
in the chamber—the doors had been carefully locked. Forrest 
had been excused at the time of her entrance. 

“Miss Bowen, it is Mr. Preston’s emphatic wish—in fact, it 
is his specific order—that not a person be informed of the altered 
terms of this will until he is dead and it comes up for probate. 
Is that quite clear, Miss Bowen?” 

“You mean—not even Mr. Forrest?” 

“Mr. Forrest most of all. No one, understand?” 

“Ves, Mr. Brickhart.” 

“You must give me your word of honor you'll keep it secret.” 

“You’ve got it, Mr. Brickhart.” 

“Then go into the library and transcribe those notes. I'll 
see that Forrest doesn’t intrude.” 

She did hurry. She clicked off the will, and along toward 
morning, she was one of its witnesses. She was fifty dollars 
richer when she finally left for the boarding-house and breakfast. 
But by noon of the second day thereafter, a wild rumor started 
through a town that till then had always looked upon Mary with 
indifference. I was told of it by my partner. Into the office he 
came after lunch, chuckling delightedly to himself. “Maybe you 
win, Bill,” said he. “I think you said something once about 
Mary Bowen makin’ a match that’d dumfound all of us.” 

“Has she?” I asked in amazement. 

“She hasn’t yet; but it looks like she stands a show. You've 
heard how she responded to Brickhart’s summons in the Preston 
will business, haven’t you? Well, Uncle Joe Fodder just told 
me he met Forrest Preston over on the East Road an hour ago 
—with Mary beside him in that big green roadster. What’s more, 
he wasn’t actin’ as though he exactly hated her.” 

“But Lord! That chap cculd have his pick of the best in 
New York, Newport or Paris—Paris, France!” 

“What if he could? Nothin’ the matter with Mary, is there? 
And stranger things have happened. I’m not yet ready to admit 
the Age of Miracles ended in A. D. 33. I’ve been a country 
newspaper man too long.” 


ARIS, VERMONT, as a town—at least the younger feminine 

portion of it—was not only dumfounded when it got the 
news; it was stunned. 

“To think,” snapped Grace Rawlins, hands upside down on 
her hips, and elbows out combatively, as she met three girls in 
my hearing in front of the post office, “that so swell a chap as that 
rich guy, Europe-raised and everything, should mix it with such 
a blaa-eyed dumb-bell as Mary Bowen! What’s happening to 
the world these days when such as her can walk off with a 
catch like that? It must be the war!” 

Apparently, as the days went by, the rest of them didn’t 
come in anywhere. The motor rides continued, and all the valley 
witnessed. When old Micah Preston appeared to improve for a 
time, and Mrs. John Stevens gave a dinner to her niece from 
Boston, our local princesses gnashed their teeth to read the name 
of Mary Bowen among the old social Gorgon’s guests. “Miss 
Mary Bowen pleased with several vocal selections,” was the way 
our paper reported the stenographer’s participation in the affair. 

“The gall of her!” sputtered Julia Thompson, almost inartic- 
ulate for a time in her rage. “To flaunt her machinations right 
here before our eyes, where she’s always been a nobody. You'd 
think she’d show better taste. Yes, it must be the war!” 





The Lost Chord 


And yet, while there were “machinations,” for a time at least, 
they were not of Mary’s making. Instead of Aladdin’s Lamp, 
she had rubbed her typewriter and it had produced a genie who 
had reached down, caught her up, lifted her into Seventh Heaven. 

I met her on West Main Street one sunset with Forrest walk- 
ing beside her—and if ever a girl’s Prince Charming looked the 
role, Forrest measured up. Mary’s color was high and her eyes 
were starry. With hair blown prettily about her plain face, she 
was looking far away toward the distant haze over autumn moun- 
tains where the foliage was splashed with vermilion and gold. 
She did not recognize me, but I forgave her. The girl in her 
delirium of having such a fellow take her up, favor her with his 
attentions, tell her of his love for her—as we knew afterward 
he did—was beyond recognizing anyone or anything earthly. 

What did the prince see in the little goose-girl? Against hope 
Sam and I prayed that he had sense enough to see what we 
had believed we beheld from the first. We were right. And we 
were wrong! 

Though deliberately, even maliciously, he had concentrated his 
attentions upon her, it had not been until the aftermath of Mrs. 
Stevens’ dinner that he had awakened to the real Mary Bowen 
behind the facial plainness. Our paper had reported that she had 
“pleased with vocal selections.” But Mary had done more. She 
had disclosed to the Preston prince her lonely soul and her 
hungry heart. And he had looked into it and seen. Mrs. Stevens 
told me about it afterward. 

“Her frock of simple white muslin was the most charming 
costume in the room and made the rest look vulgar,” she de- 
clared. “She had her dark hair done prettily about her pale 
forehead, and her self-consciousness only made her more win- 
some. I remembered her voice in Calvary choir, which was why 
I asked her to oblige us. I think she did it for the sake of 
Forrest. Anyhow, she sang ‘Annie Laurie,’ and ‘In the Gloam- 
ing.’ Finally when we’d encored her again and again, she sang 
‘Then You'll Remember Me.’ I give you my word, William, I 
turned and looked at my husband, and tears the size of marbles 
were rolling down his cheeks. But it wasn’t until she sang ‘The 
Lost Chord’ that I caught the look on Forrest Preston’s face. 
He was staring transfixed—as though the girl were a visiting 
angel. If he’s really in love with her, as all the town is gossip- 
ing, it started from that night and that song.” 

About seven weeks this sort of thing continued; and then, 
just when the stupendous thing seemed about to flower into the 
sweetest romance that has ever occurred in our Green Mountain 
community—two awful events broke. 

Micah Preston died, and Grace Rawlins discovered why For- 
rest Preston had “lowered himself to take up with the Bowen 
baggage’’—at first. 


ICAH was hardly under the sod before Grace burst into our 
office and confronted June Farley, the proofreader. 

“I’m wise now!” sheshrieked. “I know why Forry Preston 
got all het up over Mary Bowen. Oh, she’s got a fine jolt com- 
ing! Wait till I tell her. And I’m going to tell her, you bet 
your life!” 

“What do you know?” June asked. 

“He aint in love with her in the slightest.. He’s been kid- 
ding her along just to get something out of her—information! 
She was the only one besides the lawyer who knew the terms of 
his uncle’s will. Forry was going to need money to go into 
some big deal this winter and wanted to know where he stood. 
And he sparked that little Bowen, thinking that if she fell for 
him hard enough, she’d blab.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Natalie Stevens told me. She claims she made Forry Preston 
confess. Oh, wait till I find Mary Bowen. Wait till I do!” 

Sam and I overheard. It made us slightly bilious. To try 
to silence Grace Rawlins was useless. We could only pray it 
was spiteful feminine spleen behind the indictment. The girl 
had departed the place, anyhow, before we could remonstrate. 

Straight to the stenographer’s office in the Hawkes Block she 
smoked—two equally vengeful companions with her. An im- 
portant telephone-call delayed me getting there to help if I might. 
I only arrived in time to hear the last of the disclosure. The 
door was open as I came up the stairs. I saw the tableau 
they all made. 

Mary had arisen, though she was clutching the desk-edge 
tightly for support. Face and hands had gone white. 

“You lie!” I heard her say. 

“Lie, do I? I see you’ve had a — put in. Call him 
up and find out.” Continued on page 111) 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald 


The Story So Far: 
HIS is the story of Anson Hunter, a rich boy—one of the 
very rich who possess and enjoy early, and who are thus 
made soft where others are hard, cynical where others are trustful 
—who think, deep in their hearts, that they are better than other 
men, because other men have to discover for themselves the 
compensations and refuges of life... .. 

Anson was the eldest of six children who would one day split 
up fifteen million dollars, children of a New York family socially 
established for generations. And at preparatory school, at Yale, and 
in his life as a New York business man, his inherited advantages 
increased his sense of superiority. He fell in love presently, with 
Paula Legendre, a dark serious beauty from California; but the 
idyllic interlude just fell short of a culmination in matrimony 
when Anson took one drink too many and made a rather shame- 
ful exhibition at a family dinner. Somehow Anson could not take 
the affair as seriously as Paula and her people; and slowly, half 
heart-broken, they drifted apart. 

A lighter affair followed, with a nouveau riche named Dolly 
Karger, who was passionately enamored of Anson; yet when on 
one hectic occasion he would have taken her for his own, the 
face of Paula seemed to look down from a dim framed picture 
above their heads, and Anson turned away. (The story continues 
in detail: ) 








He had the sensation of a 
man who hears that the daughter 
of an old flame has married 
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WHEN Dolly married, the following autumn, Anson was in 

London on business. Like Paula’s marriage, it was sudden, 
but affected him in a different way. At first he thought it was 
funny and had a tendency to laugh when he thought of it. Later 
it depressed him—it made him feel old. 

There was something repetitive about it—why, Paula and Dolly 
had belonged to different generations—he had a foretaste of the 
sensation of a man of forty who hears that the daughter of an 
old flame has married. He wired congratulations, and unlike 
those he had wired Paula, they were sincere—he had never really 
hoped that Paula would be happy. 

When he returned to New York, he was made a partner in 
the firm, and as his responsibilities increased, he had less time 
on his hands. The refusal of a life insurance company to issue 
him a policy made such an impression on him that he stopped 
drinking for a year and claimed to feel better physically, though 
I think he missed the convivial. recounting of those Cellinisque 
adventures which in his early twenties had been such a part of 
his life. But he never abandoned the Yale Club. He was a 
figure there, a personality, and the tendency of his class, who 
were now seven years out of college, to drift away to more sober 
haunts, was checked by his presence. ; 

His day was never too full, nor his mind too weary, to give 
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any sort of aid to anyone who asked it. What had been done 
at first through pride and superiority had become a habit and a 
passion. And there was always something—a younger brother in 
trouble at New Haven, a quarrel to be patched up between a 
friend and his wife, a position to be found for this man, an in- 
vestment for that. But his specialty was the solving of problems 
for young married people. Young married people fascinated him, 
and their apartments were almost sacred to him—he knew the 
story of their love-affair, advised them where to live and how, 
and remembered their babies’ names. Toward young wives his 
attitude was circumspect; he never encroached upon the trust 
which their husbands—strangely enough, in view of his unccn- 
cealed irregularities—invariably reposed in _ 

He came to take a vicarious pleasure in happy marriages and 
be inspired to an almost equally pleasant melancholy by those 
that went astray. Not a season passed that he did not witness 
the collapse of an affair that he himself perhaps had fathered. 
When Paula was divorced and almost immediately remarried 
to another Bostonian, he talked about it to me all one after- 
noon. He would never love anyone as he had loved Paula, but 
he insisted that he no longer cared. 

“I'll never marry,” he came to say. “I’ve seen too much of 
it, and I know that a happy marriage is a very rare thing. Be- 
sides, I’m too old.” 


UT he did believe in marriage. Like all men who spring from 
a happy and successful marriage, he believed in it passionately 
—nothing he had seen would change his belief, and his cynicism 
dissolved upon it like air. But he did really consider that he was 
too old. At twenty-eight he began to accept with equanimity the 
prospect of marrying without romantic love; he resolutely chose a 
New York girl of his own class, pretty, intelligent, congenial and 
above reproach—and set about falling in love with her. But he 
failed. The things he had said to Paula with sincerity, to other 
girls with grace, he could no longer say at all without smiling, 
or with the force necessary to convince. 

“When I’m forty,” he told his friends, “I'll be ripe. I'll fall 
for some chorus girl like the rest.” 

Nevertheless he persisted in his attempt. His mother wanted 
to see him married, and he could well afford it. He had a seat 
on the Stock Exchange now, and his earned income came to 
twenty-five thousand a year. Moreover the idea itself was agree- 
able,—he spent most of his time with the set he and Dolly had 
evolved—and when his friends closed themselves in _ behind 
domestic doors at night, he no longer rejoiced in his freedom. 
He even wondered if he should have married Dolly—not even 
Paula had loved him more, and he was learning the rarity, in 
a single life, of true emotion. 

Just as this mood began to creep over him, a disquieting story 
reached his ear. His Aunt Edna, a woman of thirty-eight, was 
carrying on an open intrigue with a wild, hard-drinking young 
man named Cary Sloane. Everyone knew of it except his uncle, 
who for ten years had talked long in clubs and taken his wife for 
granted. 

Anson heard the story again and again with increasing annoy- 
ance. Something of his old feeling for his uncle came back to 
him, a feeling that was more than personal, a reversion toward 
that family solidarity on which he had based his pride. His in- 
tuition singled out the essential point of the affair, which was 
that his uncle shouldn’t be hurt. It was his first experiment in 
unsolicited meddling, but with his knowledge of Edna’s character, 
he felt that he could handle the matter better than his uncle. 

His uncle was in Hot Springs. Anson traced down the sources 
of the story so that there should be no possibility of mistake, 
and then he called Edna and asked her to lunch with him at the 
Plaza next day. Something in his tone frightened her, and she was 
reluctant; but Anson insisted until she had no excuse for refusing. 

She met him at the appointed time in the Plaza lobby, a 
lovely, faded, gray-eyed blonde in a coat of Russian sable. Five 
great rings, cold with diamonds and emeralds, sparkled on her 
slender hands. It occurred to Anson that it was his father’s in- 
telligence, and not his uncle’s, that had earned that rich brilliance 
that buoyed up her passing beauty. 

Though Edna scented his hostility, she was unprepared for 
the directness of his approach. 

“Edna, I’m astonished at the way you’ve been acting,” he 
said in a strong, frank voice. “At first I couldn’t believe it.” 

“Believe what?” she demanded sharply. 

“You needn’t pretend with me, Edna. I’m talking about Cary 
Sloane. Aside from any other consideration, I didn’t think you 
could treat Uncle Robert—” 


The Rich Boy 


“Now, look here, Anson—” she began angrily, but his peremp- 
tory voice broke through hers. 

“and your children in such a way. You've been married 
eighteen years, and you're old enough to know better.” 

“You can’t talk to me like that! You—” 

“Ves, I can. Uncle Robert has always been my best friend—” 
He was tremendously moved. He felt a real distress about his 
uncle, about his three young cousins. 

Edna stood up, leaving her crab-flake cocktail untasted. 

“This is the silliest thing—” 

“If you wont listen to me, I'll go-to Uncle Robert and tell 
him the whole story—he’s bound to hear it sooner or later. And 
afterward I'll go to old Moses Sloane.” 

Edna faltered back into her chair. 

“Don’t talk so loud,” she begged him. Her eyes blurred with 
tears. “You have no idea how your voice carries. You might 
have. chosen a less public place to make all these—all these 
crazy accusations.” 

He didn’t answer. 

“Oh, you never liked me, I know,” she went on; “you’re just 
taking advantage of some silly gossip to try and break up the 
only interesting friendship I’ve ever had. What have I done 
to make you hate me so?” 

Still Anson waited. There would be the appeal to his chivalry, 
then to his pity, finally to his superior sophistication; when he 
had shouldered his way through all these, there would be ad- 
missions and he could come to grips with her. By being silent, 
by being impervious, by returning constantly to his main weapon, 
which was his own emotion, he bullied her into frantic despair as 
the luncheon hour slipped away. At two o'clock she took out 
a mirror and a handkerchief, wiped away the marks of her tears 
and powdered the slight hollows where they had lain. She had 
agreed to meet him at her own house at five. 

When he arrived, she was stretched on a chaise-longue which 
was covered with cretonne for the summer. The tears he had 
called up at luncheon seemed to be still standing in her eyes. 
Then he saw Cary Sloane’s dark, anxious presence upon the cold 
hearth. 

“What’s this idea of yours?” broke out Sloane immediately. 
“I understand you invited Edna to lunch and then threatened 
her on the basis of some cheap scandal.” 

Anson sat down. 

“T have no reason to think it’s only scandal.” 

“And I hear you’re going to take it to Robert Hunter and to 
my father.” 

Anson nodded. “Either you break off, or I will,” he said. 

“What damned business is it of yours, Hunter?” 

“Don’t lose your temper, Cary,” said Edna nervously. “It’s 
only a question of showing him how absurd—” 

“For one thing, it’s my name that’s being handed around,” 
interrupted Anson. “That’s all that concerns you.” 

“Edna isn’t a member of your family.” 

“She most certainly is.” His anger mounted. 
house, the very rings on her fingers, to my father’s brains. 
Uncle Robert married her, she didn’t have a penny.” 


“She owes this 
When 


HEY all looked at the rings as if they had a significant bear- 
ing on the situation. Edna made a gesture to take them 
from her hand. 

“T guess they’re not the only rings in the world,” said Sloane. 

“Oh, this is absurd,” cried Edna. “Anson, will you listen to 
me? I’ve found out how the silly story started. It was a maid 
whom I discharged, and who went right to the Chilickeffs; all 
these Russians pump things out of their servants, and then put 
a false meaning on them.” She brought down her small fist 
angrily on the table. “And after we lent them the limousine 
for a month when we were South last winter—oh, I wish—” 

“Do you see?” demanded Sloane eagerly. “This maid got 
hold of the wrong end of the thing. She knew that Edna and 
I were friends, and she carried it to the Chilickeffs. In Russia 
they assume that if a man and a woman—” 

He enlarged the theme to a disquisition upon social relations 
in the Caucasus. 

“If that’s the case, it had better be explained to Uncle Robert,” 
said Anson dryly, “so that when the rumors do reach him, he'll 
know they’re not true.” 

Adopting the method he had followed with Edna at luncheon, 
he let them explain it all away. He knew that they were guilty, 


and that presently they would cross the thin line from explana- 
tion into justification and convict themselves more definitely than 
By seven they had taken the desperate step 


he could ever do. 








“TI understand you invited Edna to lunch,” Sloane broke out, 


of telling him the truth—Robert Hunter’s neglect, Edna’s empty 
life, the casual dalliance that had flamed up into a grande passion 
—but like so many true stories, it had the misfortune of being 
old, and its enfeebled body beat helples against the armor 
of Anson’s will. The threat to go to Sloane’s father sealed their 
helplessness; for the latter, a retired cotton-broker out of Ala- 
bama, was a notorious fundamentalist who controlled his son 
by a rigid allowance and the promise that at his next vagary 
even the allowance would stop forever. 


“and then threatened her on the basis of some cheap scandal.” 


They dined at a small French restaurant, and the discussion 
continued—at one time Sloane resorted to physical threats; a 


little later they were both imploring him to give them time. But 
he was obdurate. He saw that Edna was breaking up, and that 
her spirit must not be refreshed by any renewa! of their passion. 

At two o'clock, in a small night-club on Fifty-third Street, 
Edna’s nerves collapsed suddenly, and she cried to go home. 
Sloane had been drinking hard all evening, and he was faintly 
maudlin, leaning on the table and weeping a little with his face 
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in his hands. Quickly Anson gave 
them his terms. He himself would 
take Edna back to the country. 
Sloane was to go away for a month 
within twenty-four hours. At the 
end of a year she might, if she 
wished, tell Robert Hunter that 
she wanted a divorce and go about 
it in the usual way. ‘ 

“Or there’s another thing you 
can do,” he said, “if Edna wants 
to leave her home and her children, 
there’s nothing I can do to prevent 
your running off together.” 

“I want to go home,” cried Edna 
again. “Oh, haven't you done 
enough to us for one day!” 

Outside, it was dark, save for a 
blurred glow from Sixth Avenue 
down the street. In that light 
these two who had been lovers 
looked for the last time into each 
other’s tragic faces, realizing that 
between them there was not enough 
youth and strength to avert their 
eternal parting. Sloane walked 
suddenly off down the street, and 
Anson bargained with a taxi-driver 
for the long ride 

It was almost four: there was a 
patient flow of cleaning water along 
the ghostly pavement of Fifth Ave- 
nue, and the shadows of two night 
women flitted over the dark facade 
of St. Thomas’ Church. Then the 
desolate shrubbery of Central Park, 
where Anson had often played as 
a child, and the mounting num- 
bers, significant as names, of the 
marching streets. This was his 
city, where his name had flourished 
through five generations—no change 
could alter the permanence of its 
place here, for change itself was 
the essential substratum by which 
he and those of his name identified 
themselves with the spirit of New 
York. Resourcefulness, will,—for 
his threats in weaker hands would 
have been less than nothing,—had 
washed the dust from his uncle’s 
name, the name of his family, even 
from this shivering figure that sat 
beside him in the car. 

Cary Sloane’s body was found 
next morning on the lower shelf of 
Queensborough Bridze. In the 
darkness and in his excitement he 
had no doubt thought that it was the water flowing back beneath 
him, but in less than a second it made no possible difference— 
unless he had planned to think one last thought of Edna and 
call her name as he struggled feebly in the water. 


NSON never blamed his own part in this affair—the situa- 
+4 tion which brought it about had certainly not been of his 
making. But the just suffer with the unjust, and Anson found 
that his oldest and most precious friendship was over. He never 
knew what distorted story Edna told, but he was welcome in his 
uncle’s house no longer. 

Just before Christmas, Mrs. Hunter retired to a select Epis- 
copal heaven, and Anson became the responsible head of his 
family. An unmarried aunt, who had lived with them for years, 
ran the house and attempted with helpless inefficiency to chap- 
eron the younger girls. All the children were less self-reliant 
than Anson, more conventional both in their virtues and their 
shortcomings. Mrs. Hunter’s death had postponed the début of 
one daughter and the wedding of another. Also it had taken 
something deeply material from all of them, for with her passing, 
the quiet expensive superiority of the Hunters ‘came to an end 

For one thing, the estate, considerably diminished by two in- 
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“This is called the family acrobatic stunt.” 


heritance taxes and soon to be divided among six children, was 
not a notable fortune any more. Anson saw a tendency in his 
youngest sisters to speak rather respectfully of families that 
hadn’t “existed” twenty years ago. His own feeling of superiority 
was not echoed in them—sometimes they were snobbish, that 
was all. For another thing, this was the last summer they wou!d 
spend on the Connecticut estate; the clamor against it was too 
loud: “Who wants to waste the best months of the year shut 
up in that dead old town?” Reluctantly he yielded—the house 
would go into the market in the fall, and next summer they 
would rent a smaller place in Westchester County. It was a 
step down from the expensive simplicity of his father’s idea 
and while he sympathized with the revolt, it also annoyed him 
—during his mother’s lifetime he had gone up there at least 
every other week-end, even in the gayest summers. Yet he 
himself was part of this change, and his strong instinct for life 
had turned him in his twenties from the hollow obsequies of that 
abortive leisure class. He did not see this clearly—he still felt 
that there was a norm, a standard of society. But there was 
no norm; it was doubtful if there had ever been a true norm in 
New York. The few who still paid and fought to enter that 
“inner” set, succeeded only to find that as a society it scarcely 

















said Paula. “Every night he carries me upstairs. Isn't that nice of him?” 


existed—or, what was more alarming, that the Bohemia from 
which they fled sat above them at table. ° 

At thirty, Anson’s chief concern was his own growing loneli- 
ness. He was sure now that he would never marry. The num- 
ber of weddings at which he had officiated as best man or usher 
was past all counting—there was a drawer at home that bulged 
with the official neckties of this or that wedding party, neckties 
standing for romances that had not endured a year, for couples 
who had passed completely from his life. Scarfpins, gold pen- 
cils, cuff buttons—presents from a generation of grooms had 
passed through his jewel-box and been lost; and with every 
ceremony he was less and less able to imagine himself in the 
groom’s place. Under his hearty good will toward all of them, 
there was despair about his own future. 

As he neared thirty, he grew a little depressed at the inroads 
that marriage, especially love, had made upon his friendships. 
Groups of people had a disconcerting tendency to dissolve and 
disappear. The men from his own college—and it was upon 
them he had expended the most time and affection—were the 
most elusive of all. Most of them were drawn deep into mar- 
riage; two were dead; one lived abroad; one was in Hollywood 
writing continuities for pictures that Anson went faithfully to see. 


Most of them, however, were permanent commuters with an 


intricate family life centering around some suburban country 
club, and it was his estrangement from these that Anson felt most 
keenly. In the early days of their married life they had all 
needed him; he gave them advice about their slim finances; he 
exorcised their doubts about the advisability of bringing a baby 
into two rooms and a bath—he stood for the great world out- 
side. But now their financial troubles were in the past, and the 
fearfully expected child had evolved into an absorbing family 
They were always glad to see old Anson, but they dressed up 
for him and tried to impress him with their present importance, 
and kept their troubles to themselves. They needed him no 
longer 

A few weeks before his thirtieth birthday, the last of his early 
and intimate friends was married. Anson acted in his usual réle 
of best man, gave his usual silver tea-service and went down 
to the usual Homeric to say good-by. It was a hot Friday after- 
noon in May, and as he walked trom the pier, he realized that 
Saturday closing had begun and he was free until Monday 
morning. 

“Go where?” he asked himself. 

The club, of course, bridge until (Continued on page 122) 
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“What would you 

say to a little run in 

my car some after- 
noon?” she asked. 


| that thin pamphlet, “The Week in Jonesville,” the Hotel New 
Trianon occupied many lines of black-face type. Under Mon- 
day’s heading stood the weekly luncheon of the Lions, in the Olde 
Englishe Inn, down cellar. Tuesday brought the Kiwanians to- 
gether in the Pink Room. The Exchange Club ate Thousand 
Island dressing in solemn conclave on Wednesday. The Jones- 
ville Rotary sang “Lil’ Liza Jane” every Thursday. The Optimists 
took the curse off Friday. Saturday, being sacred to golf at the 
Jonesville Country Club, football games in the Jonesville Uni- 
versity stadium, or fishing, had no luncheon; but frequently the 
Women’s Club or the League of Women Voters prodded choco- 
late éclairs and listened to some imported speaker. 

So in the announcements of every day the New Trianon held 
equal place with the New Paradise Theater and the New Palace 
dancing hall, and eclipsed without any difficulty the social and 
civic activity record of such Jonesville hotels as the Commercial 
and the Metropole. And the New Trianon was the only hotel in 
Jonesville that proclaimed a dinner concert on Sunday evenings, 
and dancing, through the week, in the Norse Room, until closing. 

In fact, loyal members of the Jonesville Chamber of Com- 
merce were quite certain that no other city of its size offered as 
much downtown metropolitan life, day and night. That touch in 
the advertisements, “Dancing until closing,” was soul-satisfying. 

It was on the dancing that Armand le Brun came in. Armand 
was the leader of the New Trianon Orchestra, and Le Brun’s 
Jazzateers; and no fiddler was more lissome than he; nor could 
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any wear a snappy 
Tuxedo, from the Olde 
Cambridge Shoppe, 
with more deadly ef- 
fect. 

Armand le Brun was 
the best jazz bandmas- 
ter between Chicago 
and New York. Trav- 
eling men who stopped 
at the New Trianon 
said so; and Jonesville 
merchants who went 
to New York for their 
spring and fall buying 
found nothing in the 
furious Forties to com- 
pare with him. Even 
collegians and _ world- 
weary prep-school lads, 
dancing to the strains 
of Le Brun’s band dur- 
ing vacation, were 
forced to place their 
sanguid approval on his ardent bowing. Not even the conductor 
of the symphony orchestra of nineteen pieces that played the 
pictures nightly in the New Paradise had a wrist that could 
equal Armand’s. And as for his waist! And his legs! And his 
hair! 

When Armandeled his nine accomplices in their own version of 
“The Thirty-third Street Blues,” the men about town who made 
the Central Soda Grille their club could not understand how 
Isham Jones managed to keep his head above water. 

So “The Week in Jonesville,” distributed free on the hotel 
desks and cigar counters, could reiterate in issue after issue the 
quality of the New Trianon and its orchestra in a way that made 
old-timers try to recall if, after all, the hotel had ever been just 
the Smith House, with a row of hickory chairs tipped back against 
the wall on the sunny side, and Mrs. Eph Smith, wife of the 
host, herself presiding in the kitchen. The Mastodon Hotels 
Corporation had made over the Smith House as completely as 
the luncheon clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ 
Association and the Retail Credit Men had made over the town 
itself. 

Armand le Brun was not his real name. He had taken it from 
a motion-picture screen in Nappanee, Indiana, where he had been 
born a Smalley. He had been taking the interurban car to Jones- 
ville to play for the dances of the Old Bachelors’ Club for only 
one season when he saw that the time was ripe for somebody to 
step in and become the Paul Whiteman of that thriving city. So 














(“losing 


he stepped; and as he transferred his personal and professional 
wardrobe from Nappanee to a furnished room in Jonesville, he 
became Armand le Brun. 

A village boy who grows up on stale copies of the Billboard 
does not need to be told that a professional name means some- 
thing in the profession. Noodles Simpson, the pianist of the 
Jazzateers, might stick to his homely name. Noodles, who played 
by ear and faked everything, had no ambition beyond Jonesville; 
but Smalley, at twenty-four, intended to go higher. He pictured 
himself in five years standing on a concert platform before five 
thousand rapt souls and playing “Souvenir,” by Drdla, as an en- 
core to a big number by Sarasate. He intended to play concertos 
for fifteen hundred dollars a night; and so he had the name all 
ready and waiting. 

As he stood in the Norse 


tonight and led his men 


Room 



















“T am 
It is no use going on.” 


Mr. Kraus threw up his hands. 
sorry. 


Since his memorable stories of small-city 
life began to appear in this magazine, the 
author of this characteristic tale has had 
various interesting inducements made him 
to pack up his old kit bag and hie him 
eastward to New York. But—wisely—he 
refuses to be lured from the Indiana town 
of which he writes so appreciatively in the 
present story, and in which he functions 
as editorial writer on the local paper. 


through “Wonderful One,” he followed critically with a half- 
closed eye a girl who for three evenings in succession had danced 
every number with the same man. She bothered him. 
Considering that Armand intended, at the apex of his concert 
career, to woo with his bow a wondrous creature embodying ail 
the allurements of Gloria Swanson, Norma Talmadge, Barbara La 
Marr and Corinne Griffith, this dancing girl bothered him a lot 
There wasn’t much to her. Armand, resting to let Noodles 
play the refrain through, could not imagine her exercising a pair 
of Russian wolf-hounds in the royal gardens he expected to pre- 
vide as a setting for his bride who was to be Norma, Gloria, 
Barbara and Corinne all in one. This girl was small, light and 
blonde. She was letting her hair grow in, and Armand, who was 
an exquisite of such things, saw that she was doing it beautifully 
Her eyelashes, he noted, as Noodles finished and he raised his bow 
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“You have a gift for 
this sort of thing.” 
Herr Koenig said. 
“You ought to cap 
italize your chance.” 


to conclude the num- 
ber, curved upward 
and were darker than 


her hair. Her mouth 
was a red_ splash 
against pallor, the 
precise shade that 


told the violinist 
that she was sophis- 
ticated to the diffi- 
cult degree that 
makes the beholder 
wonder if the wear- 
er’s color is really 
artificial. She was 
just a pretty bit of 
fluff. Ordinarily, 
Armand would not 
have noticed her. 
But he did. 

For two nights, 
now, she had danced 
every dance until 
closing and then 
had disappeared in 
a flutter of silver 
cloak and a twinkle of brocade slip- 
pers, but not until she had flashed 
the leader a little smile and had 
applauded the last notes for an en- 
trancing moment. 

Tonight, Armand decided, looking across the room at her, he 
would give her something to think about, a suggestion of his real 
quality. So, before the final foxtrot, he conferred authoritatively 
with Noodles and spoke a word to the other musicians. Then, 
as the fifty or more dancers stood and sat around the room, he 
took his position and with Noodles furnishing a sometimes original 
accompaniment, played “The Young Prince and Young Princess” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. He held his violin in the grip he had 
seen Fritz Koenig himself use, and as he played, he fixed his mus- 
ing brown eyes on the pretty bit of fluff who sat tapping a gold 
slipper across the room. 

The finish of Armand’s solo was not greeted by deafening ap- 
plause. An uncertain, polite flutter by the girls, and some solemn 
clapping by their sleek youths disposed of the unexpected great 
music. Noodles, grinning over the piano keys, showed his in- 
stinctive showmanship by covering the awkward moment with the 
opening chords of “The Limehouse Blues.” The dancers swung 
into movement over the white maple floor, and Armand, sensing 
a necessity for closing the evening at his best, drew out all there 
was in the swaying Jazzateers. 

He was laying his violin in its case when a touch on his arm 
caused him to look up. The partner of the bit of fluff was 
standing beside him. With a black, tight-waisted overcoat but- 
toned as neatly as an undertaker’s working-clothes, and a bright 
plaid scarf wrapped under his pinkly massaged chin, he was a 
perfect Jonesville man-about-town. Under his arm he carried a 
flat, hard hat, and he wore gray silk gloves. He contemplated 
Armand dismally with light, weak-looking eyes. 

“Whatdya say to a cuppa coffee? My sister says I should 
bring you.” He moved the crook of his elbow toward the door. 
Armand glanced toward the entrance. The girl of three succes- 


sive evenings was waiting there, wrapped in a blue and silver cloak. 
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“T oughta go home 
and work on some numbers I’m getting up for recital—’ 


“Why, yes, I don’t mind,” he consented. 


The other interrupted: “I’m Grover Irwin. She’s my sister 
Alys. We like your stuff. We know all the big musicians—met 
Isham Jones in Chicago last month. We know Ben Bernie, 
Lopez, Zez Confrey. Alys thinks you’re as good as they come. 
She wants to meet you, so she said I should bring you.” 

The youth spoke without expression. His voice was almost as 
vacant as his face. Armand, on his way to the locker-room for 
his coat, decided they must be the Irwin kids, children of Amadee 
Irwin, of the Central Union Trust Company, over on the Boule- 
vard of Belleau. They ran around with the Gracies and the 
Country Club set. He had read frequently in the Banner’s society 
column of their arrivals and departures from and to school and 
New York. Evidently they made a specialty of dance orchestras. 
The brother certainly was more than a bit dumb, he concluded, 
as he strolled beside him to join the sister at the entrance of the 
Norse Room. She smiled, and stepping forward, put out a hand. 

“I’m crazy about the way you do ‘Wonderful One’ and ‘From 
One Till Two.’ Grover and I didn’t expect to find such music in 
Jonesville.” 

Looking down at those lashes that curved upward from blue 
eyes, Armand wondered if he should not include her in his com- 
posite of Swanson, Talmadge and La Marr; but he did not want 
to appear too interested. 

“The fellows do pretty well. I’d like to get hold of a good 
double bass. You can’t do much without a tuba.” 














They turned in at the doorway of the Coffee Shoppe and found 


a table. Grover tipped back in his chair, his hands thrust in 
his coat pockets, staring gloomily out the window. But Alys 
leaned across to Armand. “What would you say to a little run 
in my car some afternoon?” she asked. 

The violinist, answering her look, decided to start all over with 
a new composite to lead wolf-hounds on a tether through Greek 
gardens. 

Double marmalade toasted sandwiches and coffee were ordered 
by Grover in his listless monotone. When the waiter had 
shambled away, he added: “I’ve been studyin’ the sax, but Father 
says as soon as I’m twenty-one I gotta sell it and go into the 
bank, or else get outa the house.” 

Alys indicated that her brother, having served his purpose of 
introducing Armand, could be ignored. 

“Jonesville wont be able to hold you long,” she said. “You'll 
be making phonograph records and broadcasting just like Paul 
Biese inside of a year. You could take your band on the Or- 
pheum Circuit now.” 

Armand frowned at the battery of coffee urns. 

“That don’t interest me. I’m gonna do recital work. Look at 
Jascha Heifetz an’ Toscha Seidel; they’re both young fellows.” 

“Classical, huh?” Grover grunted. 

“Dance orchestra work is all right for some. I could have 
three or four bands now, and send ’em around to diff’rent towns 
under my name. I could make big money. But an artist can’t 
do that. I’m gonna make my déboo in Carnegie Hall one o’ these 


days. Illplay 
you some o’ the 
stuff I’ve picked 
out for my pro- 
grams some- 
time.” 

“What was that 
you pl aye d to- 


night? I’ve heard 
Kreisler play 
that.” 


“Oh, that’s just 
a little thing by 
this here Russian, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
I’m workin’ up a 
program — Bach, 
Grieg, Brahms 
I'll have all the 
big names.” 

Attacking a sky- 
scraper of toast 
and marmalade, 
Alys advertised a 
competent dentist. 
Grover said 
darkly: 

“If I could play 
‘Rose-Marie’ on 
my sax, I'd go 
into the bank to- 
morrow an’ die 
with a smile on 
my face.” 

“Classical stuff 
don’t start my sa- 
liva either,”  re- 
marked Aly s. 
“Anybody who 
can play, ‘Who’s 
Sorry Now?’ like 
you do, can let Heifetz have Carnegie Hall and the Auditorium 
too.” 

Across the table she let her curiously fringed eyes do what 
Nature had intended; and Armand, gazing into them, saw the long 
road of the concert violinist stretching ahead and found it rocky 

“You should care what I do!” he said finally, and his tone was 
full of meaning. “Your dad wouldn’t have you playing around 
with a musician.” 

“Dad,” replied the girl levelly, 
thing I wanted.” 

She let that sink in. It seemed to Armand 
Grover’s voice saying from a great distance: 

“And he wont even let me play the sax.” 


“has always let me have any- 


that he heard 


HE violinist from Nappanee remembered snuggling against 
fur in the rear of a coach and being put down in a daze at 
the door of his rooming-house. 

Before he closed the door of the coach, Alys leaned forward 
and said: 

“Seme day I want you to tell Dad about the chances of or- 
ganizing three or four orchestras and booking them all yourself. 
Of course, that wouldn’t need to interfere with your career.” 

To Mrs. Amadee Irwin, seated behind the coffee-tray in the 
breakfast-room of the Firs, Avalonia Boulevard, there was nothing 
strange in the request of her daughter Alys that a hearing by 
Fritz Koenig, the violinist, be arranged for young Armand le 
Brun. In fact, she beamed. 
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“Why certainly, daughter. Mother is pleased to see you so 
thoughtful of others. Brother, straighten up and eat your 
Toasted Gritties! I'll call up Mrs. Grater right after breakfast. 
I know she will be glad to help me out. I'll be so proud to tell 
Papa when he gets home from Cleveland.” 

Papa was a chronic convention delegate. This time the occasion 
was the convocation of the Honorable Order of Coots. Being 
Jonesville’s principal banker and the creditor of nearly everyone 
in the city, Amadee was a member of every club and society. 
This particular order took care of special cases like Amadee’s by 
having the honorary degree of Old Coots. Amadee was an Old 
Coot. 

He and Mrs. Irwin had observed for several weeks the associa- 
tion of Alys with Armand le Brun. Alys had handled her mother 
by presenting Armand as a young artist with a future on the 
platform, and had maneuvered Mrs. Irwin into the pleasant, com- 
fortable position of a patron of the arts. In her father’s pres- 
ence Alys had used different tactics. She had mentioned Ar- 
mand’s possibilities as the head of a syndicate of jazz bands, and 
had started the banker figuring on the backs of old envelopes. At 
the last dinner-table conference Amadee had computed Armand’s 
potential income at fifteen thousand a year. 

Mrs. Oliver P. Grater would be glad to do what she could, as 
Mrs. Irwin felt certain she would be when she began to purr at 
her over the wire. Mrs. Grater was the president of the Jones- 
ville Friends of Art, under the auspices of which Fritz Koenig 
was to appear in the Jonesville Civic Auditorium that night; and 
in addition to being willing to demonstrate her power, she 
wished to keep Mrs. Irwin, a liberal subscriber, in the seat-pur- 
chasing humor. Besides, she had in mind the forthcoming exhi- 
bition of paintings by Tudor Smith, the interpreter of the Ozark 
mists; and she would like to put Mrs. irwin under obligation to 
buy a picture. So she said she would see Herr Koenig at the 
Hotel New Trianon and try to arrange a hearing. She would 
call Mrs. Irwin back. 

Alys was satisfied. She knew that Herr Koenig would be easy 
prey for two such habitual arrangers as her mother and Mrs. 
Grater. 

It was Fritz Koenig’s secretary and accompanist who came 
softly across the taupe carpet of the sitting-room to which Mrs. 
Grater had been admitted. He was a cold, quiet, businesslike 
person whose duty it was to protect the violinist from the harsh 
contacts of a cross-country tour. But not the least of his con- 
cerns was to have in his possession a certified check for fifteen 
hundred dollars three hours before the master’s opening number; 
and as he knew in advance that his caller represented the par- 
ties of the second part of the day’s contract, he was not surprised 
by the visit. But he was astonished by her request. 

“Herr Koenig is much fatigued by the journey from Indian- 
apolis,” he countered. “He is resting now, and I have orders not 
to disturb him until just before the recital. I doubt. that he 
would listen to your Jonesville artist today. Besides, his opinion 
would be of little value. He is a great artist but not a critic. 
In fact, Herr Koenig loathes critics.” 


HROWING open her fur coat, Mrs. Grater leaned forward in 

her chair, and pursed her small mouth. “I am sorry that 
Herr Koenig is tired,” she said. “But this request comes from our 
best patron, a lady who takes six seats for the season.” 

Mr. Kraus shrugged; but Mrs. Grater went on steadily toward 
her point: 

“We have booked Herr Koenig now for three seasons in suc- 
cession. He is our great luxury. But some of the ladies on the 
board of the Friends of Art think that we should not try to 
afford him again. Or if we spend so much money on one 
number, we should, perhaps, book somebody else—Heifetz, for 
instance. You see my position.” 

Mr. Kraus had no difficulty seeing it and said so. 

“Tf Herr Koenig could let Mr. Le Brun come up for five min- 
utes, it would have much weight with the board. I see you have 
a piano here.” 

The secretary pondered. He did not relish the thought of the 
rage of his chief. On the other hand, he had visions of starting 
a concert-bureau of his own. Jonesville was good for ten thou- 
sand dollars for six recitals. He loathed the woman, but he 


had a wife and six children in East Orange. 
As an artist, the accompanist of the great Fritz Koenig, he 
would have enjoyed leading pudgy little Mrs. Grater to the ele- 
vator, snubbed and defeated; as a business man he was com- 
pelled to force a polite smile. 
“Let me have your telephone-number,” he said. 


“T cannot 





Until Closing 


waken the master, but later, if I have the right opportunity, I 
will approach him. If I am successful, I shall telephone to you, 
and you may bring your young man.” 

He rose, feeling he had done his duty to both his artistic and 
his commercial natures, and opened the door. He did not want 
to listen to Mrs. Grater’s song of victory. 

“I'll be glad to bring your kindness before the board at the 
next regular meeting,” the president of the Friends of Art 
murmured creamily, giving Mr. Kraus her hand and backing her 
fur coat into the corridor. 

Two minutes later she squeezed into a booth on the lobby 
floor of the New Trianon to drop a nickel and tell Mrs. Irwin 
that the machinery of the Friends of Art was operating in her 
behalf, and she hoped to have the hearing arranged for the 
afternoon. 

On Avalonia Boulevard, Mrs. Irwin replaced the receiver w:th 
a sigh of peace and called to Alys, upstairs: 

“You had better notify Mr. Le Brun to be ready to play for 
Herr Koenig! I almost have it arranged for you, dear!” 

“I did that yesterday, Mother,” Alys replied, absently. “I 
knew you and Mrs. Grater would fix it.” No other nineteen- 
year-old who ruled a Jonesville family exceeded Alys Irwin as a 
master mind. 


N RS. AMADEE IRWIN, swathed in a full length of oppres- 

sive-looking gray fur, seemed almost to fill the hotel 
room which the lights, forced by winter twilight, suddenly reduced 
in size. She had come along pretending to chaperon Alys, but 
really to meet the great man. Lagging behind her was Grover, 
tall and solemn, a human protest against this sudden and unjust 
attention to music on the part of his family. 

“Makes me sick,” he had muttered to Armand in the elevator. 
“They wont even let me practice on my sax at home.” 

Mrs. Grater, not quite as large or as luxuriously furred as the 
wife of the president of the Central Union Trust Company, 
squeezed herself into a little hotel rocker that seemed determined 
to fly over backward. Alys, fair and cool-looking, was the only 
natural and calm person in the crowded room. So it seemed to 
Mr. Kraus, who received them gravely. 

Armand was flushed and almost bewildered, uncomfortable in 
his Kampus Kut Klothes. The trousers, following the mode, 
were as full at the bottom as a sailor’s, and as tight at the 
waist and hips. They seemed to him to be about to choke him, 
and he tried to overpower a riding Kollege Kollar with a per- 
spiring forefinger. The room was insufferably hot, and even with 
Grover seated on the radiator, there was hardly room for Armand 
to set up his music-rack beside the baby grand piano. 

Fritz Koenig had not appeared. Armand took his violin from 
the case and looked unhappily and inquiringly at Mr. Kraus. 
Alys stood behind her mother’s chair, her eyes bright and her 
lips parted slightly. Knowing something of the gulf between a 
good dance violinist and a great virtuoso, she wondered if Armand 
really thought he had a chance. 

“Your score?” Mr. Kraus slipped along the piano bench and 
held out a hand to Armand, who began fumbling at a briefcase 
in search of some soiled sheets of music. He put the piano part 
before Mr. Kraus and his hand trembled. 

“Ah, you know Iljinski?” 

It was Mr. Kraus’ first expression of real interest in the pro- 
ceedings, which had begun to be horrible to him. He longed for 
the night and the first chords of Herr Koenig’s recital. 

“T am astonished to find this in Jonesville,” he added. 

Mrs. Irwin laughed nervously. “Now, isn’t that funny? I 
thought Iljinski was a dancer. Didn’t we see him with the Rus- 
sian bally in Chicago?” 

Mr. Kraus eyed her coolly. 
Nijinski, madame?” 

Before Mrs. Irwin could reply to that, Alys pinched her in 
the fold of soft flesh just under the shoulder-blade. 

Le Brun explained the number to Mr. Kraus. 

“The organist at the New Paradise Theater always plays this 
for people dying,” he said huskily. “She gave it to me. It’s a 
bear cause.” 

Mr. Kraus transferred his gaze from Mrs. Irwin to Armand. 
“A what?” he queried. 

“A bear cause,” Armand answered, holding his violin between 
his knees and touching a piano-key for the pitch. “I guess it’s 
Russian or something.” 

Mr. Kraus bent over the keys, pretending to flex his fingers 
with some vagrant passages. When he could look up again, he 
said: (Continued on page 126) 


“Possibly you are thinking of 

















Picr URE FRAMES” was 
the title chosen by Thyra 
Samter Winslow for her col- 
lected book of brilliant short 
pieces. So too in this striking 
story the reader sees, sharply 
defined as a colorful figure- 
painting in its frame, the 
strange life of Rhoda Grant. 


The 


Supreme 


By 


Thyra Samter Winslow 


ROM the time she was married, Rhoda Grant was jealous of 

her husband. Her jealousy was not the fiery kind that bursts 
into spectacular display after a party, and it certainly was not 
caused by anything that Howard Grant ever did. Rhoda knew 
that. She even recognized that her jealousy must spring from 
some inferiority within herself, even while she couldn’t account 
for it. How could she, Rhoda Grant, feel inferior? If any- 
thing, she felt slightly superior to most of the people with whom 
she came into contact. In a way, however, this jealousy fitted 
in nicely with Rhoda Grant’s philosophy of life and her philosophy 
of marriage. 

“The trouble with most women,” Rhoda would tell her friends, 
“is that they let themselves go after they are married. That’s 
why their husbands lose interest in them. You bet I'll never let 
myself go. You’ve got to keep up an illusion, a ‘hoop-la,’ if you 
want your marriage to be a success. You have a better time, too 
— it’s worth the trouble.” 

In spite of her jealousy, however, Rhoda Grant was a bit 
complacent about her marriage. She felt that she had a right 






“Tm surprised you 
aren't married, 
Rhoda. You've 
been the most pop- 
ular girl in town.” 
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to be. She “had done well;” and in her more introspective 
moods, she admitted to herself that she kad done much better 
than she had expected to do. Still, why shouldn’t she have done 
well? Hadn’t she been the most popular of the three Morris 
girls? The gayest, the prettiest, the most sought-after? But she 
knew well enough that sometimes you do not get the husband 
who seems a rightful reward for your attractiveness. For a while 
she had feared that she would not get the husband she deserved— 
nor any husband at all. Yet she had got Howard Grant. 

Rhoda was the youngest and most attractive of the Morris 
sisters, and was spoiled in proportion. Jessie and Mildred were 
buxom, hearty girls who took the world lightly enough, discuss- 
ing trifles at length and completely ignoring everything larger 
than trifles. They were popular in a way, though they made no 
great efforts toward popularity. The men they knew thought 
of them as jolly girls, and were intimate without being affec- 
tionate or annoying. After finishing the local high school, the 
girls made no attempt at anything resembling higher academic 
education or more extensive culture. They entered such social 
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life as their position in Lucas 
City entitled them to. Their 
healthy charms, their rather stri- 
dent giggles, their good nature, 
made them popular. They were 
at their best in a crowd, and 
young men were more apt to con- 
fide their heart-affairs to them 
than to grow amorous. 

When Jessie, the oldest of the 
sisters, was twenty-two, she met 
Joe Higgins, who traveled for a 
wholesale hardware company out 
of Chicago, and six months later 
she and Joe were married and 
left Lucas City. 

Mildred, a couple of years lat- 
er, married Jerome Myers, who, 
through his father, became half 
owner of the New York Store. 
This was an excellent match fi- 
nancially. Jerome Myers built a 
large Dutch Colonial house out 
on Free Bridge Road, the new 
section of Lucas City, and Mil- 
dred soon learned to drive her 
own car. 

Jessie had two children, though 
on her infrequent visits to Lucas 
City she left them in charge of 
Joe’s mother in Chicago. Mildred 
had three children, round, rosy duplicates of herself 
and Jerome. Jerome belonged to the Lucas City 
Country Club, was a Rotarian, a member of the Com- 
mercial League, the Masons, the Elks and the Boost 
Lucas City Association. Everyone admitted he was 
a fine fellow, but that he ought to be careful with his diet, be- 
cause his extra weight wasn’t at all healthy for a man of his 
years—so much fat affects the heart, you know. 

Rhoda had always been more popular than her sisters, and in 
a different way. She was the one with whom the boys had little 
love-affairs. She was always the center of a miniature intrigue— 
“he said,” and “she said,” buzzing back and forth in the conver- 
She was far more careful of her appearance than her 
sisters. She was the smallest in the family, a bit plump, but 
with excellent skin. She had large, inexpressive, rather flat-look- 
ing blue eyes, a straight nose just a trifle too small in profile, a 
chin inclined to fullness, and naturally waved light hair. She 
wore fluffy thin dresses, even for sports, preferring ruffles to 
straight lines, and she rather overdid a certain girlishness in her 
appearance by wearing large, floppy hats when a small toque 
would have been more suitable. Rhoda had learned a pretty 
helplessness, achieved by dropping her eyes and by a flutter of 
her hands. She never quite knew what to do in emergencies. She 
couldn’t bear rough walks and liked to have things done for her 
—her handkerchief picked up, a chair moved with its back to the 
window, a curtain adjusted. Lucas City young men, untrained 
to delicate ladies, liked doing things for Rhoda. If she had been 
of the more buxom type, like her sisters, they would never willingly 
have lent themselves to her scheme of things; but Rhoda, little 
and blonde and big-eyed, was able to create conditions some- 
what as she wanted them. 

Rhoda expected to marry young,—even before her sisters,—but 
the few men who were serious enough to be matrimonial chances 
proved impossible in every way—poor clerks, young men from 
the farms who had moved to Lucas City, or traveling salesmen. 
She could do better than Jessie, better than Mildred, even—what 
a stupid fellow Jerome was; she couldn’t talk to him five minutes 
without falling asleep! 

After her sisters were married, Rhoda was more popular than 
ever. She had her own little court. On Sunday evening there 
was always a group of young men on the Morris front porch, 
with Mrs. Morris in the kitchen, perspiring a bit. She was 
rather a heavy woman, who was always complaining of her feet-— 
deformed in an age when small shoes seemed necessary. She 
didn’t mind “throwing together” a supper for Rhoda’s admirers— 
hot biscuits, homemade jam, cold roast or chicken that was left 


sations. 
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from the midday meal. 
The boys always brought 
Rhoda boxes of her fa- 
vorite chocolates—she 
rather sneered at one- 
pound boxes of candy,— 
new music which she 
played not at all well, faking the chords for the bass, and corsage 
bouquets which she wore in town the next day. Rhoda always 
took great pains with her appearance—she felt that part of her 
popularity was due to the way she looked, and no doubt she was 
right. Her hair was always fresh and waved softly around her 
face. The little collars of her dresses ——the dresses themselves, 
for that matter,—were immaculate. She bought the best per- 
fumes she could afford and used them rather generously, daubing 
scent behind her ears and on her chin and hair and gown before 
joining her masculine friends. She took great pains with her 
shoes, too. She was rather proud of her feet, and although she 
did not force them into shoes far too small for them in the 
way her mother had, still, her shoes were tight enough so that at 
the end of an evening of dancing her feet frequently hurt her 
rather badly. 

Rhoda was not much interested in anything outside of Lucas 
City, but she always glanced at the evening newspaper when her 
father brought it home. They took the morning paper too, but 
she never had a chance to see it, for her father took it with him, 
and she was never up early in the morning. She usually looked 
over the more popular current books and magazines. She didn’t 
enjoy reading, especially, but she felt that she ought to keep up 
with things so that she could understand men when they talked 




















could join in with little opinions or ask the right question. Easy 
enough to entertain a man when you know how to get him started 
talking about an interesting subject—interesting to him, that is. 
At parties Rhoda always had a little group of men around her. 
When she went downtown of an afternoon, she was sure to meet 
some man who would buy her a cooling drink at the Ice Palace 


and walk home with her chatting about nothing at all. Dainty 
and pretty—her rather flat blue eyes always round with wonder 
over something that was being said to her, going to parties, gos- 
siping, busy over nothing at all, Rhoda’s days passed pleasantly 
enough. .. . 


At parties she would 
glance around to see 
what Howard wasdo 
ing..... jealous of every 
woman he looked at 


Presently, to her sur- 
prise, Rhoda found that 
she was_ twenty-four 
years old—and not mar- 
ried. She had never 
been in love, really, but 
probably could have per- 
suaded herself that she 
loved any of half a 
dozen men she knew if 
they had made serious 
advances. She must get 
married! Twenty-four 
was old in Lucas City 
She looked over her 
masculine acquaintances 
and found that Roger 
Boment was the greatest 
catch. She definitely 
liked Roger—had always 
liked him. 

She used all of her 
feminine wiles on Roger. 
She giggled. She sat 
near him so that he 
could smell her hair. 
She leaned close to him 
when they danced to- 
gether—and that was 
not the day of close 
dancing. She felt that 
Roger Boment was be- 


coming definitely fond 
of her. He had always 
been fairly attentive, 


and she was confidently 
waiting for a declara- 
tion or for a chance to 
force a declaration, when 
Agnes Hill came back to 


Lucas City. In _ high 
school Agnes had been 
Rhoda’s best friend. 


Agnes had gone to Chi- 

cago to study art, after 
discovering an unsuspected talent. After several years of study, 
she had got a job in a shop devoted to interior decoration, where 
she had talked glibly of color and of periods and styles in 
furniture. Now she had come back to Lucas City, and it was 
rumored that she was going to start a shop right there at home. 
However, the shop never materialized, for evidently Agnes had 
learned a lot of things in Chicago, and they enabled her to cap- 
ture Roger Boment. Agnes and Roger were engaged three months 
after Agnes got back home, and married two months later. 
Agnes was still Rhoda’s best friend, and Rhoda never let her nor 
anyone else suspect that she had tried (Continued on page 144) 
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The Story So Far: 


"T° HEY, Bee and Lou, were shar- 
ing a Greenwich Village apart- 
ment and were living their own 
lives with a vengeance—and a 
difference. For Bee, who was a 
chorus girl about to lose her job, 
was steadfastly refusing the con- 
ventional and advantageous mar- 
riage which successful young Fred 
Kendall urged upon her. But 
Lou, the capable business girl, 
had an “arrangement” with an 
actor named Leslie Perkins—a sort of trial-marriage affair, it was. 
And now to this ménage came two other young flames of re- 
volt: one was Wilbur Sayles, who had been dominated by his 
mother to the point of spiritual extinction, and whom maternal- 
minded Lou was striving to rescue. The other was quaint little 
Delia Bradley, an old-home-town friend of Bee's, something of a 
poetess, who had fled provincialism and had come to learn the 
gospel of freedom as preached in Washington Square. 

The girls took in both waifs. That night there was a party, 
with synthetic gin and the other adjuncts of 1925 Bohemia. And 
to the party came one Arthur Rockwell, a romantic figure of a 
poet who had been one of pretty Delia’s distant adorations. ... . 
When the party was over, she had accepted his matter-of-fact 
invitation to call upon him at his rooms next day. 

Lou and Bee continued their respective philanthropies: At the 
cost of a misunderstanding with Leslie Perkins, Lou persevered 
in her endeavor to brace up young Sayles—even consented to a 
pretended engagement with him in order to help him achieve 
freedom. And Bee obtained a position for Delia through Fred 
Kendall, even as she lost her own place at the theater and after 
failing to find another took a temporary job as waitress in a local 
tea-room, the Peacock Feather. But she was anxious about little 
Delia, who was continually in the company of the unscrupulous 
Rockwell: the poet, Bee knew, was planning to go with an ex- 
ploring party to Central America, and would simply cast off poor 
Delia when he left. 

Bee lost her place at the Peacock Feather and could find 
nothing else—except an impossible job in a near-nude living pic- 
ture stunt at a revue. And then Lou was offered a high salary 
to go on the staff of a moving-picture producer in California. 
Bee had decided to go with her in a hazard of new fortunes on 
the Coast—when Delia called on the phone to tell Bee she had 
taken poison. Bee had brought the apparently dying girl to their 
apartment and had summoned physician and nurse when Lou ar- 
rived. (The story continues in detail: ) 


dramatic rights. 


EE was clearing off the couch. The books and pictures she 
stacked in a corner. “You'll have to sleep here,” she said. “I 
brought out some of your things. They’re in the wicker chair.” 
Lou, perched on a corner of the center table, watched her. 
“What do you figure you’re going to do?” Both voices were 
hushed. 
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Proven 


udding 


By Samuel Merwin 


Tunes artistic have a way of moving at 
a great speed in these days, as is evidenced by 
the recent history of this story. 
the magazine containing the second install- 
ment had reached our readers, Mr. Merwin 
had received three offers for the motion picture 
rights of “Proven Pudding,” and two for the 
So there is every reason to 
expect that before long the play will have been 
produced, and close on its heels, the film also. 


“Oh, I sha’n't get to bed to- 
night. You see, that doctor 
wanted two nurses, but I’ve been 
helping this one, watching just 
what she did, and I could call her 
in a pinch.” 

“Don't be silly, Bee. 
another nurse.” 
“Well—I ve 
the cost a little. 
it will run to. And I feel equal 

to anything. Honest.” 

Louise lit a cigarette as an aid 
to thought. 

What’s the doctor’s number?” 
Just move it, if you 


By the time 


We'll get 


had to consider 
No telling what 


“We'll have another nurse. 

“TI wrote it down. It’s under the phone. 
really—” 

Louise promptly disposed of that matter. Then she remarked, 
still puzzling her way through a confusion of impulses and swift 
thoughts: ‘We've got to talk. Sit down. You make me nervous.” 
Bee obeyed. “How about her folks?” 

“She begged me not to tell them.” 

“Yes, but—” 


“I know. We've got to.” 
“Of course. Have you got the address?” 
“No.” Bee considered the problem. “I wonder—maybe it’s in 


one of my college books. The Annual, or something. They’re in 
my trunk—in there.” She indicated the bedroom. “Though come 
to think of it, her father’s initials wouldn’t be there, or the street 
address.” 


“I'd figure out some way to wire as soon as you can. Her 
people have rights, you know.” 
Bee nodded. ‘They'll come tearing down here tomorrow. It'll 


be rather awful—coming into this tragic mess.” 

“IT don’t imagine they have any spare money.” 

“No. Delia had to work, you know, up there. She partly 
worked her way through college, too. I'll tell you, Lou—of 
course, I've been thinking things over pretty fast today. You've 
got to help with this.” 

“Of course.” 

“You can send something back from California. Thank heaven 
you've got a real job. I’d have gone ahead, anyway. I had no 
choice. But I’ve banked on you.” 

“T don’t know that I'll go to California. 
good job here.” 

“Of course you'll go!’ 

“The idea was to go together.” 

“Nonsense. Of course it would have been nice, but you can’t 
throw down a chance like that. You've got to go on.” 

“The fun’s gone out of it.” Lou watched the smoke curling 
up from her cigarette. After a little she remarked, musingly— 
a casual sentence that was no more than a chip floating by on 
the flood of her thoughts: “This is Thursday night.” She pulled 
herself together and glanced at the watch on her wrist. “Three- 
thirty. Hum! I thought it was about seven.” 

“I’m going up after Arthur about five, Lou. 
All rights reserved. 


I've got a perfectly 


’ 


He ought to turn 
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“No, Leslie,” she said gently. “I’m sorry. I loved you. .. . . But it’s over.” 


up at Joe’s toward the end of the afternoon. I wonder if you'd 
mind sticking here.” 

“Of course I'll stay—though I’m still doubtful of that move.” 

“Well,”—Bee got up,—‘it’s what I get out of watching Delia 
and thinking about what she was able to say. There’s just one 
thing that will put a little fight into her, or a little hope, at 
least; and that’s marriage. It’s all she can see.” 

“Oh!” mused Lou. Then: “He’ll never do that.” 

“Perhaps he’ll have to. One thing I’ve been thinking—I’d like 
some practical advice—oh, about the law, all that. But I can’t 
think of anybody, unless it’s—” 


Lou interrupted quickly: “Fred Kendall?” she asked. 

“Ten.” 

“Mr. Hargrove would be perfect, but after what I’ve gone 
through with him today, I don’t know about asking this of him.” 

“T’ll try Fred.” Bee came over to the telephone, then turned 
to her friend with that intently sober look and remarked gently 
“T’ve been a crazy sort of child, I’m afraid. A thing like this 
shakes you so. Of course I'll talk with him. He és practical. 
and he probably can help.” She called his apartment. 

“Funny,” she said, a hand clapped over the receiver, “he’s 
moved. They don’t appear to know where.” 
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“Try that airplane company.” 

“Of course.” They had the address. “Hm! Over 
in West Fifty-sixth Street. He has tumbled in the 
world.” It took an hour to find his voice over the 
wires of the complicated city. During that time Lou 
busied herself rehanging the pictures and straighten- 
ing out the room. The doctor appeared again, fol- 
lowed shortly by the second nurse. At five Bee 
hurried uptown to meet Fred. 

The lights in the hotel lounge were pleasantly soft, 
and the deep upholstery soothing. Bee, fighting ease, 
chose a stiff little chair by a writing-table. From the 
restaurant came the clink of spoon on cup, and 
voices. A few of the earlier diners drifted in 
fortunate theatrical folk, engaged in plays that hadn't 
yet closed. Bee recognized a face or two. An in- 
génue with exquisitely slim legs sat opposite in a 
huge blue chair—like Bee’s grim self, awaiting a 
man. Could this ingénue, too, feel grim behind the 
rouge and the doll mask? Perhaps. Bee, indeed, 
would have nodded with dark understanding had she 
been told just then that this pretty little thing was 
the mother of a child of six and was at the moment 
shrewdly considering a third marriage. 

A slim young man in flannels (a few weeks too 
early) and white shoes passed, swinging a Panama 
hat. A handsome face marred by a sensual and care- 
lessly cruel mouth—hair marcelled and oiled. With- 
out a flutter she placed him, a rising young screen 
hero. She resented him, as she had resented the 
overstuffed chairs. He went on to the coat-room, 
gave up the costly Panama; then, standing in a 
shadow, he glanced back at her. The cruel mouth 
curled upward a very little at the corners, and veiled 
invitation lurked in the impudent eyes. A faintly 
responsive smile, and he’d be over. He buttoned his 
coat about his figure, and she saw the bulge of a 
flask on his hip. Well, he’d selected her and not 
the ingénue. So the blackness of her spirit didn’t 
show. That was just as well. There was even a 
little strength in the thought. She’d doubtless have 
to pick her opening phrases with Fred. It was no 
time to mince words. He must understand bluntly. 
She'd only told him, over the wire, that a dreadful 
thing had happened and she needed a little practical 
help. 

The hero still lingered, covering his fatuously 
lascivious thought by bantering cheaply with the uni- 
formed hat-boy. If he should make bold to come 
over, she’d put him down with a word. Sink him 
without trace. “The spirit, sir, is one of tragedy.” 

The Fred who appeared a moment later she was a 
little slow in recognizing. A soberly dressed man, the 
restless eyes subdued, a slightly defensive smile. She didn’t grasp 
the change in him, really, till later; now that desperate battle for 
Delia’s poor little wistful life held and colored her thoughts. She 
said quickly: “Let’s get a table, Fred. I haven’t a minute to 
waste. Order tea if you like. I couldn’t eat.” And the moment 
the waiter was disposed of, she laid the case before him, con- 
cretely. What could be done about Arthur? She wanted vigor, 
law, force. And she demanded practical wisdom. No sense in 
acting weakly. She meant business. 

Fred’s dull eyes focused on her slowly at first. He was dis- 
trait. In this subdued mood he seemed a friend. Bee’s some- 
what emotional but always energetic brain couldn’t attend to 
more than one complete thought at a time; and she could forget 
quickly and heartily. She was forgetting much now. Fred wasn’t 
at all prosperous and aggressive. He was gentle. His presence 
and his mood were helpful. He asked a few questions. Where 
did Delia get the poison? Bee recalled that she had instinctively 
asked that herself. It was a bottle of Arthur’s. Fred nodded 
thoughtfully over that. “We may want that bottle,” he said. 
“You’d better look for it tonight. It’s probably still in her 
room.” Then he glanced at a bare wrist: and then, with a 
slight tightening about the mouth, asked the time. “I’m won- 
dering,” .he said, “if you’d let me go with you to find this skunk.” 

It was the first bit of the old color that had crept into his 
speech. Come to think of it, he’d appeared as a rather drab 
young man. But that personal reflection swiftly passed. There 
wasn’t time or room for it. 

“I'd like it if you would,” she replied. 
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“You say you're sending for her people, Bee?” 

“IT must, of course—as soon as I can get their address. Delia 
was set against it.” 

“But the girl is dying. They don’t know. Yes, you must.” 

“T don’t know what we can say to them, Fred. It’ll be awful.” 

“A good deal depends on what we may be able to do with 
Rockwell. Let’s get after him now. After that, I'll call her 
home town on the telephone and start a search up there. We 
ought to run them down during the evening. The telephone 
people will help in a case like this. There wont be so many 
Bradleys there. Let’s go now.” 

Bee lingered only to call the rooms from a booth and ask 
after Delia. The report to Fred was, as they hurried out into 
Forty-fourth Street: ‘“She’s still alive, poor kid. That’s all the 
nurse will admit now.” 

“I suppose it’s possible,” mused Fred, “in her present state, 
that a quick marriage might save her life.” 

“That’s it, of course,” said Bee. “As it stands, she’s crushed. 
She’d literally rather die. An army of doctors and nurses couldn’t 


put the will to live into her.” 


Chapter Eighteen 


RTHUR’S friend Abeloni was at home. Arthur was looked 
4-4 for shortly. Bee and Fred waited in the living-room, talking 
a little in hushed voices, while Joe, who had a dinner engagement, 
excused himself to dress. 








“You wreck that girl's life? All right, ll 
wreck yours. Your whole career, mind.” 


“I imagine Arthur’s in on that dinner,” said Bee. 

“He may think he is,” was all Fred had to reply to that. Bee 
glanced quickly at his set face. Fred was different. Whatever 
experiences he might have been put through of late, had deepened 
him. 


He spoke next: The thing to do 


“I’m scheming it out, Bee. 
is to put that right through—within the hour, if it’s humanly 


possible. There are some difficulties. One of ’em’s the license. 
But unless I’m mistaken, the old common-law thing still holds 
in this State. You know, a simple declaration in the presence of 
witnesses. Of course, we’ve got to have a minister. The thing 
must have the right ring to it. I know a mighty good chap. He 
was a fighting parson in France. I believe he’d come through 
when he understands the desperate nature of the case—that it’s 
to save a life. It’ll be simple enough to have a church ceremony 
afterward if she gets well—or even to do it again there in the 
rooms aS soon as we can get the license. That’s just details. 
The thing now is to convince the girl.” 

A telephone instrument stood on a desk near at hand. Fred 
drew it over, held it while he considered the problem quickly 
but surely from every angle; and then, without speaking further 


© 


to Bee, he called a number. Quietly he explained that there was 
a grave emergency to be met. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, hanging up the receiver. “He'll wait 
there for us to pick him up. [I'll tell him the rest of it on the 
way down.” 

A few moments after that they heard a key in the lock. A 
door opened. Bee saw Arthur in the hall. He was calling cheer- 
ily for Joe. Then, slightly puzzled, he came to the door of the 
living-room. Bee, as she spoke to him and mechanically in- 
troduced him to Fred, took him in with a sinking heart. It was 
so clear that he hadn’t a care. His was a will that had never for 
a moment been curbed. The discipline of art he knew, but no 
other. She had heard him say with some show of feeling that 
life is the most difficult of the arts, that it is to be lived as a 
poem. In his self-centered way he had exemplified his theory 
She studied the handsome face with the dark cool eyes, the 
mouth chiseled like Apollo’s, the long, graceful body, the column- 
like neck rising out of the softly rolling collar. Fred, who had 
risen, was studying him too—without a hint of emotion, measur- 
ing him. 

that she 


It was Bee hadn’t foreseen 
9) 


an odd, long silence. 
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find herself in such a flutter. Alone, she would have 
stormed at him. And he might have outwitted her. She hadn't 
thought of that. She turned to Fred, who gravely spoke: 

“Delia Bradley is at the point of death.” 

Arthur’s cool eyes rested on him, then on Bee. “I’m very 
sorry to hear that,” he said. His voice was gentle, as befitted 
the moment. He had always made a serious point of speaking 
the language beautifully.. “Wont you sit down?” 

“There’s no time for that,” Bee broke in, not too hotly— 
she was governed by Fred’s firm strength—but with an earnest 
intensity that brought Arthur’s eyes again to her. “We've come 
to take you right down there.” 

“But why?” Arthur dropped into a comfortable chair, pro- 
duced a silver cigarette-case, and thoughtfully knocked a cigar- 
ette against it. “Pardon me—will you smoke?” Both shook 
their heads. “I’m sure I needn't tell you how sorry I am that 
Delia is ill. She is a dear girl. But I confess I’m aelittle at a 
loss to understand why you come at me in this way.” 

Bee, on her feet, moved toward him, heated enough now. 
“She has taken poison, Arthur. You know well enough the rea- 
son. There’s just one thing left for you to do now.” 

“Just a moment.” He had lighted the cigarette while she 
was speaking. ‘Just a monfent, while I try to clear this up. 
Apparently your visit is a littlke—just a little—in the nature of 
a personal attack. I hardly know just what to say to that. So 
far as my having had an affair with Delia, that is true enough. 
I haven’t the faintest desire to conceal it. But it was a perfectly 
understood thing. She wasn’t a child. She went into it with her 
eyes open. She knew—she must have known—that I couldn't 
let myself into a permanent attachment of any sort. My busi- 
ness isn’t with the routine of life. My business is with beauty. 
She knew that. I told her so, frankly. New, Bee,—lI really 
think you'd better sit down while we talk this over,—you spoke 
of the one thing left for me to do. May I ask what that is?” 


would 





BEES thoughts were drifting back to certain earlier remarks of 
her own. They were rather unsettling. But she spoke now 

positively enough. Whatever she may have thought or said in 
other days wasn’t pertinent now. Only today was alive. 

“You've got to marry her, Arthur.” 

Fred stood aside, still quietly studying and measuring the 
man. Joe, off in a bedroom, was softly humming a jazz tune. 

Arthur leaned back, smoking in that reflective way, and bent 
narrowed eyes on Bee. “I’m rather puzzled,” he said. “Now, 
just a moment. Understand that I’m as shocked and sorry as 
anybody could possibly be. It’s evident that a really awful thing 
has happened. You'd never have come to me in this way other- 
wise. And of course I'll do anything I can to help. But what 
is this about marriage? You're an intelligent human being, Bee. 
What on earth has got into your mind? If the poor girl hasn’t 
the brain or the understanding to live an enlightened modern 
life, the life she deiiberately set out to live-—she told me that 
herself—what on earth has marriage to do with it? Of course 
I wont marry her. You know better than that, Bee.” 

“Arthur,”—Bee’s hands were clenched tightly at her sides; 
her eyes were filling,—‘‘do you realize that that poor girl is down 
there in my bed actually dying? Do you realize that we've got 
to get word to her father and mother tonight and plunge them 
into the bitterest sort of tragedy? .... No, listen to me! It 
doesn’t matter now whether she’s modern or not—or whether 
she hadn’t a strong enough head for your sort of thing.” Con- 
tempt crept into her voice at this point, but the poet didn’t 
flinch. “A marriage will give her something to hold to. It és 
the one thing that may save her life. And it will save some- 
thing for her father and mother—enable them to hold their heads 
up, at least.” 

“But, Bee—really—do I understand this? Are you proposing 
that I marry the girl to make an honest woman ot! her?” 

“Yes. That. Exactly that.” 

“Strange.” 

“You've got to, Arthur.” 

“Pretty strong words, Bee.” 

“And now, tonight.” 

“Oh, really, Bee—” 

“If you don’t do it willingly, I’ll make you.” 

“Threats?” 

“Certainly. Threats.” 

“What a curious idea of marriage! 


H’m—sanctity! Under- 


stand, I’m as sorry as you that the poor child—” 
“I shall wire your father this evening. 
everything perfectly clear to him—” 


And I shall make 





Proven Pudding 


“My father will hardly thank you for that. He knows per- 
fectly well that I live my own life. For heaven’s sake, Bee, try 
to face this thing rationally! I’ve always sensed a Victorian strain 
in you, but I never supposed you were—” 

Fred, standing apart, watching the composure gradually slip 
from this cool, selfish brain, now spoke. 


“It goes a great deal deeper than that, Bee. This man—” 


“I shall really have to ask,” interposed Rockwell, “in what 
capacity this gentleman is here.” 

RED, however, gave Bee no opportunity to explain. “I am 

here to see that you do the right thing, Rockwell.”’ 

“The right thing!’ Arthur’s lips curled nervously into a 


smile as he considered the trite old phrase. ‘Really, Bee—” 

“If you don’t mind, Bee,”—she bowed to Fred’s quietly deep- 
ening grip on the situation,—‘I'll speak a little more plainly to this 
man.” He turned on him. “Your father will have to know, 
naturally, Rockwell. You see, there’s the little matter of money 
to be considered.” 

“Oh,”’—contemptuously,—‘“‘money, eh?” 

“Certainly.” Fred’s keen eyes hadn’t missed the hint of a 


glistening moisture gathering just above the poet’s temples. ‘For 

one thing, this doctoring and nursing is pretty expensive. Is it 

your idea to dump all that responsibility on these two girls?” 
“Certainly not. I told you I'd do anything I could. When 


Delia came to me begging me to marry her, I simply had to re- 
fuse. It would have led to no happiness. It was simply unsound 
That wasn’t at all the sort of thing we'd decided. It was per- 
fectly understood.” 

“Wait a minute,” 

“Why, really—” 

“She told you. We know that.” 

“All right. She told me. Go on.” 

“And you turned her off. You knew she’d need help—a good 
deal of help.” 

“You have no right to say I turned her off. I refused to marry 
her, yes. But I wouldn’t have let her suffer. It wasn’t a ques- 
tion of money then. It wasn’t time for money—nowhere near.” 

“Just a minute. You were booked to sail for Central America 
on Saturday—to be gone for one or two years.”’ 

“I am attached to the Birmingham Expedition, yes.” 

“Then how did you figure you were going to help her? 
were planning not to be here.” 

“Bee,” —Arthur turned to her—‘“I don’t know who this man is, 
and I hesitate to seem discourteous to you, but I’m beginning to 
wonder if the situation isn’t verging on an attempt at blackmail.” 

“This man is an old friend of mine, Arthur. He is here at my 
request. And if you don’t stop wasting time and show us a little 
human decency, just a little, I wont undertake to be responsible 
for what he may do to you.” 

“Qh, really, Bee—” 

“He’s asking for trouble, Bee,” said Kendall. “Let’s get on 
with it. I'll give him all he wants. —You realize, Rockwell, 
that money, some money, is needed at once, and that you've got 
to produce it. Furthermore, you should realize that if you keep 
up your present attitude, you’re going to need a lot more for 
legal expenses.” 

“Are you an officer of the law?’ 


said Kendall. “She told you—everything.” 


You 








’ 


YENDALL stood directly over him, looking firmly down into 
the now glistening and weakening face. “I'll answer that by 
telling you—and I want you to get this, get it right: I have 
friends in the District Attorney’s office. We know that you gave 
her the poison—”’ 

“Good God, man, I didn’t give it to her to eat!” 

“We know all about that. We know where you bought the 
bottle. You had to sign for it at the druggist’s. Don’t forget 
that. We know—” 

“But—but—” 

“I’m simply warning you, Rockwell. You’re a very complacent 
yyung man—very self-willed. I wont waste on you now the 
epithets that come to my mind. I just want to get this clearly 
into your head: if you don’t choose to go through with this mar- 
riage tonight, if you're not willing to take full human responsi- 
bility for this desperate situation, I'm going to put through one 
of the dirtiest criminal trials New York has seen since the Thaw 
case. You wreck that girl’s life? All right, I'll wreck yours 
Your whole career, mind. I'll crush you as completely as you've 
crushed her. And I'll smash the happiness of your parents, your 
whole family, exactly as you’re smashing hers. Do you get it? 
Is it plain?” 
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Rockwell had gone limp in his chair 
The color fled from his face, leaving only 
sweat and a look of fright. His ciga- 
rette had gone out. He dropped it, from 
limp fingers, into an ash-tray. He was 
muttering something about “absurdity” and 
“no case at all.” Finally, with a wry and 
painful smile, he got this out: “Well, I 
seem to have nothing to say about this 
But my God, I'm not a murderer. You 
both know I’m not.” 

“There are different sorts of murders,” 
said Fred. “Will you marry her tonight?” 

“Why—vyes, if it’s—yes, I'm _ perfectly 
willing to do that.” 

“Understand, you’ don't make any Cen- 


tral American trips—not this season! You 
stick right here and take decent care of this 
girl. Is that clear?” 

“Why, that’s—well, yes, I agree to that.” 

“All right.” Fred’s tension was not re- 
laxed, however “We'd better get right 
along. Bee. The parson will be waiting. 
We'll pick up a taxi. Arfd as for you, 
Rockwell, just one thing more: I've kept 
my temper up to now. I haven't told you 
what I think of you. For the girl’s sake, 
I'm willing to do everything possible to 
save your face in this mess. But if you 
don't go through with it right, if you pull 
any more of that selfish stuff, I'm going 
to give myself the satisfaction of smashing 
in that pretty face of yours so it wont be 
recognizable for a long, long time.” 

Arthur, up now, made as if to bridle and 
face Fred out on that point, but the cour- 
ege was all gone from him. Even the 
vanity which had fed his cool presence and 
his complacent brain as if it were an inex- 
haustible spring of life, was evaporated 
now into thin mist. Meekly he went out 
with them and drove off to his wedding. 


Chapter Nineteen 
RTHUR’'S manner, or a thin shell that 
4 resembled it, revived somewhat for the 
wedding. Fred, standing at the foot of the 
bed closely watching him, concluded that 
the man was acting, and even in a perhaps 
perverse sense taking pride in his perform- 


ance. A crushed spirit seeking some ob- 
scure avenue in which a rag or two of 
self-respect could exhibit themselves. He 


bent tenderly over to help Bee explain to 
the suffering girl. And after the solemn 
sentences of the clergyman, and his own and 
Delia's responses (hers hardly more than a 
gasp), he bent reverently down and kissed 
her lips. Fred turned away at that. 

Louise and Bee packed a suitcase then. 
They were leaving Arthur there in the 
rooms for the time, until Delia might be 
moved or—but they didn’t voice the alter- 
native. Fred carried the case across the 
Square to Delia’s room. The three climbed 
the stairs silently together, and let them- 
selves in with the key Bee had slipped into 
her bag when she'd taken Delia in the 
morning. Was it only this morning? The 
room was in disorder, just as it had been 
left. While the girls moved about hanging 
clothing away and putting things to rights, 
Fred looked about for the bottle. He found 
it on the bed, under a pillow, where the 
girl must have hidden it in her confusion— 
a small brown bottle with roughened edges, 
labeled “Poison.” “Hm,” mused Fred, 

-corrosive sublimate. That’s what I rather 
thought.” And then, to Bee: “This isn’t 
the strongest evidence in the world, but 
you girls had better hold on to it until we 
can put through the other ceremony with a 
proper license. It seemed to work pretty 
well on Rockwell today when I held it 
over him.” 

Lou, at a small desk in the corner, held 
up an envelope to the light from the one 


small window. “Here’s her father’s ad- 
dress,’ she said—adding, to no purpose: 
“He’s in the grain and feed business in 





Worcester. Perhaps you'd better wire him, 
Fred.” 

“Let's get some dinner first,” put in Bee, 
who felt that she couldn't stay in this room 


an unnecessary minute. “Do you realize 
that it’s only seven o'clock? I really think 
we'd better think this whole thing over, 


talk it out.” 

Fred nodded. 
been coming to, Bee. 
with the doctor. He thinks she'll live a 
couple of days, anyway. And before that 
time, he thinks he'll have some pretty def- 
inite guess as to her chances.” 

“You see,” said Bee, “maybe we can 
work out a reasonable story. What I can't 
bear is the thought of bringing those poor 
people into this awful situation—as it looks 
now.” 

Fred nodded again. “Right, Bee. Iron 
the ugliness out of it, if we can. It'll be 
hard to keep much of the truth away from 
them, once they're here. We can't just say 
she took the stuff by mistake. Anyhow, we 
should be able to have the other ceremony 
by tomorrow afternoon. I'll go down with 
Rockwell in the morning for the license. I 
think that would be advisable.” 

“That would be wonderful, Fred, if you 
can spare the time.” 

“I'll spare the time, all right. 


“That's the conclusion I've 
I had a little talk 


Yes, that’s 


best. We'll sleep over it. Tomorrow noon 
we can meet and plan it all out. Agree on 
our story Tell this fellow exactly what 


he’s to say and do. I've got to watch him 
a little, anyway, to make sure he brings his 
father in I gather that he hasn't any 
money himself. I'll run along now, if you 
girls feel you're all right.” 

“Wont you eat with us?” Lou asked 

“No. No, really I—I've got to get up- 
town.” 

Bee let him out, then slowly, pursing her 
lips and frowning a little, closed the door. 

“Well,” said Louise gently, “Fred came 
through.” 

“Oh, ves. he came through. Arthur will 
do just as he’s told. Jf he doesn’t, I think 
Fred'll just about kill h'm. At least, that’s 
what Arthur believes. If you’d been with 
us, you'd understand why.” 

“It was pretty clear, when you people 
came in, that there’d been a scene.” 

“T'll say it was a scene.” Bee moved to 
the window, and looked out on the row 
of rectangular little back-yards and _ the 
iron fire-escapes and clotheslines with a few 
scrawny Chinese ailanthus trees reaching 
up through the dizzy tangle. “It’s a side of 
Fred I'd never happened to see—though, 
come to think of it, he’s handled men 
enough, in business and in the army.” 

“I wonder what he’s doing now.” 

“Haven't an idea. He didn’t say.” 


HEY went over to the Peacock Feather 

and picked at a little food. Their con- 
versation touched only obvious surfaces until 
Bee came out with this: “You're going 
Saturday, of course, Lou. Nothing to hold 
you now.” 

“No, I'm decidedly not going Saturday.” 

“But—” 

“Mr. Hargrove had me on the telephone 
while you were uptown with Fred. His 
point now is that the only civilized thing 
I can do is to stay on for a month and 
break in somebody else. It didn’t look so 
necessary to me—I mean, in the slack sea- 
son. But I don't know. My judgment 
doesn’t seem altogether normal lately. So 
many upsetting things. Probably I was 
just a little too eager to get away quickly.” 

“Will Des Plaines wait for you?” 

“I don’t know. Probably not. The cat 
jumps quick. But I thought I'd call up 
that other man tomorrow and see what 
he'll have to say about it. Kapek. I don’t 
like doing it that way. Rather have him 
calling me. But he thinks it’s settled, and 


of course I’ve got to break it to him.” 
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HE schedule for the following day went 

through as Fred had planned. At noon 
the doctor ventured his first hope that 
Delia's life might be saved. It was at least 
a possibility. And late in the afternoon the 
marriage was repeated and legally recorded 
A few of Arthur's friends were notified by 
telephone. Joe and Ralph sent flowers 
There were even presents, rushed down to 
the Square by special messengers. 

Once again the three walked across the 
Square together, Louise, Bee and Fred. At 
the steps of the house where Delia had 
lived, Fred stopped and wished them 
good-by. 

“Oh, come, surely you can drop around 
to the Feather with us for a bite, Fred,” Bee 
said. 

“T can't,” said Lou. “You two’'ll have to 
go alone.” And then, answering Bee's 
glance of inquiry with a short laugh that 
had a touch of defiance about it, she 
added: “I'm going to have dinner with 
Leslie. Something or other he wants to tell 
me.” With which she disappeared within 
the house. 

Bee looked after her, 
rapidly. But her thoughts 
voiced. 

“Tll run along, Bee. 
to be working out this way. We'll just 
hope for the best all round. Be sure to 
let me know if there’s anything I can do 
You've got my number. I'm there up to 
eight-thirty mornings, and usually after 
seven or seven-thirty. If I don’t go to a 
movie, I’m likely to be in reading or some- 
thing.” 

“Fred, wait a minute.” 


thinking rather 
were left un 


Glad things seem 


The brown-black 


eyes were fixed intently on his face. “I 
can't let you go like this. You’ve been 
perfectly corking. I don't know’ what 
we'd—” Bee interrupted herself at this 
point by throwing her arms about his 
neck, pulling his face down and kissing 
him. 

He took her arms away, and looked 
down at her almost as if he were angry 
Neither knew that he was holding her 


tightly by the elbows. They didn't so much 
as know that they were standing in a pub- 
lic street in the warm daylight of an after- 
noon in late spring 

“That wasn’t quite fair, Bee.” 

“Well—” 

“You know well enough what I—” 

“I don’t know anything about you, ex 
cept that you left that company.” 

“That’s funny. I take it you don’t read 
the papers.” 

“Not very closely. 
Fred ?” 

“Remember that day I met you in Times 
Square ?” 

“Of course.” 

“I wanted you to go up Westchester way 
for dinner.” 

“Yes, I know. 
of children.” 

“Well—look here, Bee, I can’t talk about 
it. Some of it was in the papers the next 
day—some of it. What it boils down to is, 
I've been a good deal of a damn’ fool, and 
I'm paying for it.” 

Abruptly he dropped her arms and walked 
away. 

She moved part way up the steps, then 
turned and watched him go. He swung round 
the corner without looking back. She stood 
for some time without moving. Then, d's- 
trait, she went into the vestibule. Lou’se 
had Delia’s key; she’d have to ring to be let 
in. She looked at the row of mail-boxes 
in the wall, each with its push-button under- 
neath and a name on a narrow bit of card 
There it was, “Bradley.” She lifted a hand 
toward the button. But instead of ringing, 
she let her hand fall. Slowly she moved out 
of the vestibule, down the steps and on to 
the corner. At the drug-store there she drank 
a glass of malted milk; then she crossed 


What is this all about 


We fought like a couple 
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cAr rue rasHionaBLe PATIO, in New Orleans, 
where the aristocratic set meet for tea 
and dancing in the afternoon. 

Among the debutantes of New Orleans and 
other Southern cities, Woodbury’s is preferred 
nine times over to any other toilet soap. 


younger 


f the South _ 


this soap is Nive times as popular as any other 


THEY HAVE BECOME A LEGEND 
with us—the beautiful, adored 
women of the South. 


From childhood their beauty is 
prized, worshipped by the men of 
their families. 

And almost the loveliest thing 
about a Southern beauty—the 
feature for which she is most cel- 
ebrated —is her wonderful, ca- 
melia-clear skin. 


How vo younc sovuTHERN GIRLS of 
today keep that smoorh, perfect skin 
of theirs? What soap do they find, 
pure enough and fine enough, 


to 


trust their complexion te? 
A personal investigation among 
the society girls of the South 


Among the debutantes of six repre- 
sentative Southern cities—New Or- 
leans, Savannah, Birmingham, Nash- 
ville, Richmond, and Atlanta—Wood- 
bury’s is nine times as popular as any 
other toilet soap. 

Its mildness—its purity—and its 
wonderful effect in keeping the skin 
free from all blemishes and defects— 
these are the reasons, given by the 
debutantes, for preferring Wood- 
bury’s to any other soap. 


Why Woodbury’s is perfect 
for the skin 


A skin specialist worked out the 
formula by which Wood- 


bury’s is made. This for- 





brings out the fact that an 
overwhelming majority of 
them are using Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap for their skin. 
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mula not only calls for absolutely pure 
ingredients, it also demands greater re- 
finement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordi- 
nary toilet soap. 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is wrapped a booklet containing spe- 
cial cleansing treatments for overcoming 
common skin defects, such as blackheads, 
blemishes, excessive oiliness,etc. A2sccake 
lastsamonthorsixweeks. 

Within a week or ten 
days after beginning to 
use Woodbury’s you will 
see an improvement in 
your complexion. Get 
your Woodbury’s today 
. Y and begin tonight the 

treatment your skin 


needs! 


Ts the clearness of your skin marred by 
blemishes—blackheads—excessive otli- 
ness—or any other skin defect? In the 
booklet “‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
which is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, you will find 
special treatments for overcoming these 

ymmon skin troubles, and keeping your 





skin smooth and flawless. 
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the Square to the subway station on its 
curbed-in island, rode up to Forty-second 
Street, and walked swiftly across to the Pub- 
lic Library 


Chapter Twenty 


TTENDANTS pointed the way to the 


4 newspaper room. That meeting with 
Fred must have taken place in April. About 
the middle of the month, she thought. The 


huge file was spread for her on a sloping desk 
With an eagerness tinged with dread she 
turned the pages. Her quick eyes fell on 
this and that item she remembered. Crimes 
of violence, motor accidents, divorces— 
sprinkled everywhere, these, among the 
crowded columns of print; you saw so many 
such ugly items every morning that your 
sensibilities instinctively hardened and threw 
them off. The random nervous thought 
came that they were significant symptoms 
of a gravely disordered civilization. People 
didn’t think, prosperous people. They didn't 
really think. 

Her thoughts were darting this way and 
that. She knew she was strung up pretty 
high, but couldn’t help that. Systemati- 
cally, in an effort to direct her jerky brain 
into more orderly channels, she began with 
the issue of April 10th and went through 
the headlines column by column and page 
by page. Finally, right on a front page, she 
found it: “Two Killed Near White Plains. 
Drunken Motorist Held.” And so on. Yes, 
it was Fred. Curious. She dimly remem- 
bered having glanced at that item at the 
breakfast-table one morning. It was familiar. 
But she hadn't happened on Fred's name. She 
took it in now more with her nerves than 
with her brain—Damn it, I’m all nerves!” 

There had been trouble first at a road- 
house. Fred, it was claimed, had attacked 
another guest. A man was with him, and 
two young women, said to be chorus girls 
The proprietor stated that he had had to put 
them out. Apparently all four were drunk 
They had had to carry one of the girls from 
the road-house to the car after dinner. Four 
people in that little roadster of his! Two 
in the rumble seat, doubtless, holding each 
other in while Fred hit it up to sixty miles 
an hour. Apparently Fred had undertaken 
to race another car, and while racing had 
struck a third machine that was parked by 
the roadside in a dark spot. It was the man 


and the girl in that third car who were 
killed. “In the early morning hours,” read 
the story. “Hm!” mused Bee. “A little 


petting-party! The whole thing reads like 
‘The Dance of Death.’ And yet I passed 
it over as commonplace the first time I 
saw it. Hm! Quite a world!” 

She picked up her bag, mechanically pow 
dered her nose, and went out. Apparently 
what she wanted next was a telephone. She 
felt flushed and hot, and curiously excited 
and depressed at the same time. Her eyes 
didn't see much of all that passed on the 
street. She had a queer sense of being alone 
in a crowded world, of venturing more dog- 
gedly than daringly into paths which, though 
new, had yet been trodden by millions of 
other lonely feet before hers. In a Sixth 
Avenue drug-store she found a telephone- 
booth. She called Fred. The operator said, 
“They don’t answer,” and dropped her nickel. 
She felt excitedly forlorn, and walked as hard 
as she could up Sixth Avenue. The grind- 
ing roar of the elevated trains overhead 
gratified her deeply primitive mood. At his 
street in the Fifties she turned over to Broad- 
way; and there, from another booth, called 
him again. He was in. Her heart leaped. 

“Hello, Fred,” she heard herself saying. 
“It’s Bee.” 

“Oh, hello, Bee.” 

That was all he said. 
She waited, feeling a confused fool. 


He didn’t help her. 
An im- 


pulse came to slam the receiver back on the 





hook and walk away. But she couldn't do 
that. She felt tied, helpless—beaten, really. 
In a minute she'd be crying, if she wasn't 
careful. 

“What are you doing, Fred?” That was 
banal enough. But it was all she could think 
of to say. She stamped a small foot im- 
patiently. He couldn't hear that. 

“Why, nothing. I just came in. Been out 
for a bite. Anything the matter?” 

“No. I—” 

“There’s something I can do, Bee. 
is it?” 

“No, I just—” Her cheeks were flaming, 
but he couldn't see them. “I just happened 
to be up in your part of town—” 

“Oh, I supposed you'd be down at the 
Peacock Feather.” 

“No, I didn’t 
the verge of downright 

“Where are you?” 

“Over here at the corner of Broadway.” 
There was a silence. “Damn it, Fred, why 
don’t you ask me to come up and see you?” 

“Oh, I couldn't do that very well, Bee. 
You see—well, I've just got a little bedroom 
here, and—” 

She stamped again. He was Victorian! 
The old convention was to her the downright 
vulgarest of all the hideously vulgar Puritan 
prohibitions 

He was speaking: 
Bee.” 


What 


was on 
anger. 


go there.” She 
irrational 


“T'll come right down, 


HE waited on the corner. Tall and quick 

and strong he came, but with that grave 
face and those masked eyes. 

“Had anything to eat, Bee? 
in somewhere if—” 

“I've had all I want.” 

He seemed to have nothing else to say 
In a minute she'd be crying like a baby. It 
was awful. He didn’t want her around. She 
was just a plain little fool. But they couldn't 
helplessly stand here on a Broadway corner. 
A force greater and blinder than anything 
she had experienced up to now was driving 
her on, mercilessly—a force greater than 
jreenwich Village logic, greater than any 
human thought. She saw a cruising red taxi 
and raised her hand. The cab wheeled 
around. 

Fred cleared his throat. “I've simply got 
to tell you, Bee, that I can't afford this sort 
of thing any more.” 

“Well, I can afford this.” 

She saw him wince, and felt a 
new warm softness of body and mind. 
got in. He followed. 

“Where to?” asked the driver. 

Fred looked inquiringly at her; then, with 
a touch of his old authority, said crisply: 
“Up through the park.” 

There was an imp of mischief in Bee, that 
would pop up unexpectedly and at the most 
incongruous moments. “We'll dispense with 
the orchids this trip,” she said. 


I'll take you 


sudden 
She 
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It cleared her head. She wouldnt cry 
now. She'd shaved safely past that rock. 
“I've been over to the library, Fred, look- 
ing up your story.” 

“Oh!” He was staring out ahead. 

“I want to know the rest of it.” 

“What's the use? Just a dirty mess.” 

“What did they do to you?” 

“Oh, they had me up. I did what every 
crook does, used influence. Some of the 
men in the Company put on a lot of pres- 
sure. That got me out of the manslaughter 
charge. I paid a fine for drunkenness and 
another for reckless driving. Then the bank- 
ing crowd that’s running Aéro Accessories 
Suggested that a more conservative type oi 
man might feel a little more at home in my 
job. That was that. Sold the wreck of my 
car to the garage man that hauled it away 
Junk! The insurance company settled the 
claims against me. Easy come, easy go. I'd 
spent every cent of my salary. Just a fool 
Then I found out that this booze thing had 
a real hold on me. Went on the wagon, but 
it’s a fight. Bound to be a fight.” 

“What are you doing now, Fred?” 

“Oh, trying to sell bonds. But there’s a 
lot to live down. And I haven't my buoy- 
ancy. Begins to look as if it was all I've 
ever had. Just a swagger—undisciplined ex- 
uberance. It’s gone now. Everybody knows, 
of course. That all-round catastrophe is the 
only recommendation I've got, that and my 
drinking. And—” He stared into her eyes; 
by the light that kept flitting into the mov- 
ing taxi from the evenly spaced rows of 
park lights, she saw, as in the flicker of an 
old-fashioned motion-picture, his haggard 
face, the staring eyes; he appeared to be 
holding his breath “I've killed—two 
people!” 

His head dropped into his hands. His 
shoulders moved convulsively. He was sob- 


bing. 
OR a moment she herself could do no 
more than breathe. That softness had 
gone all through her body. Her breast 


The park, New York, the 
whole confused world, floated out of her 
consciousness. She caught his head in her 
arms, drew it up to her face, kissed him 
again and again. His arms crushed her, 
but not enough. She wanted them to hurt 
her. 

Then he drew off. 
We can’t lose our heads 
got to be reasonable.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well— Look at us! Look at me!” 

“But what has reason got to do with it?” 

“Can't you get it into your head? I’m 
broke, in debt, sunk; it'll be years—” 

“T can cook,” said she. 

“But I'm junk, Bee.” 

Her hands lay limply on her knees now. 
She was looking down at them. ‘“What’s 
the good of talking that way? Here we are!” 

“But—” 

“We may as well face it. I guess I knew 
this afternoon, only I couldn’t think then. 
What we may think doesn’t seem to have 
much to do with it. If you left me now, 
I'd want you. It would hurt. I'd ache for 
you. I want to feel your arms around me 
right now.” 

He caught her up. When she could speak, 
she said: “I’m not afraid of it. All I can 
make out of it is that I seem to belong to 
you.” 

“But you couldn’t marry me, Bee! Junk!” 

“That’s for you to say, I guess. I can't 
make terms. But I can’t let you go.” 

“Where's the career thing ?” 

“I don’t seem to have got very far with 


seemed to swell. 


“For God's sake, Bee! 
like this! We've 


it. 

“But, damn it, child, I’m broke! Can't 
you—” 

“Perhaps you need me all the more. Per- 


haps I can help you.” 
“Will you marry me?” 
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Miss ANNE VIORGAN points the way 


to the business Women of America < « 


ss MONG the many women 
: who are my friends a high 
standard of personality always 
demands physical as well as 
moral and mental development 
and care. These women desire 
always that their complexion 
should be clear and vigorous. 
So many achieve this end by 
following the Pond’s Method 
that I should like to see the 
dressing rooms of our new 
Club House of the American 
Woman's Association equipped 
with Pond’s Two Creams.” 


f y= MORGAN is unique among the 
women of America. Born to unlimited 
wealth and unequaled rank, possessing the 
organizing ability of her father, that great 
financial genius, J. Pierpont Morgan, she has 
dedicated her life to great achievements for 
humanity. 

Miss Morgan’s greatest interest is the wel- 
fare of other women. And because she believes 
that the business women of America are on the 
highroad to success she is investing her faith 
and energy in their behalf. 

She knows that their lasting success will 
result from well-balanced living that has made 
no sacrifice of womanliness and charm. And 
she knows that they believe this, too. So in 
planning the equipment of their new Club 
House, she thinks even of the details that will 
accord with their personal tastes and contrib- 
ute to their more attractive appearance. Know- 
ing that so many achieve a clear and vigorous 
complexion by following the Pond’s Method, 
Miss Morgan declares, “I should like to see the 
dressing rooms equipped with Pond’s Two 
Creams.” 

The first Slep in the Pond’s Method of caring 
for the skin is a deep thorough cleansing with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Every day, always after 
any exposure, and before retiring at night, 
smooth Pond’s Cold Cream lavishly over your 
face, neck, arms and hands. Let its pure 






oils bring to the surface the dust and powder 
and excess oil. Wipe off all the cream and dirt. 
Repeat the process and finish with a dash of 
cold water or a rub with ice. Now look at your 
skin—as fresh as a new-blown rose! 

The second step is a soft finish and protection 
with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Fluff on just 
the least bit of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Now 
see how soft and even the surface of your skin 
is—how transparently lovely. Notice how well 
this cream takes your powder—holds it long 
and evenly—and how it protects you from 
wind, sun and dust! 


Pond’s Cold Cream comes in extra large jars 
now. And both creams in two smaller sizes of 


jars and in tubes. The Pond’s Extract Company. 





Tue Two Creams which Miss Morgan 
says she would like to sce in the dressing 
rooms of the New Club House of the 


American Woman's Association. City 


by the American H 


Chis new photographic study 
of Miss Morgan in which her 
fine personality és faithfully 
portrayed, was made in Paris 
last summer by Baron de Meyer 





Miss MorGan’s DEEP INTEREST in the 
women of America is again expressed by 
her activities in behalf of the nineteen story 
club house to be ere: ted on. West 2 ord Street, 
Association of 


will cost $4,500,000.00 


‘oman’ s 
New York City. It 
and will contain at 
with bath, to rent at $10.00 to $16.00 per 
intimate sketch of the garden 


Lousand private rooms 








week. 


terrace suggests the personality and charn: 


with which its sponsors have endowed it. 


free tube 


. ’ / . 
- age Mail this coupon and we will send you 
Free Offer of these Two Creams and an 


ittle folder telling you how to use them, 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. B. 
133 Hudson St., New York. 
Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold 
° -" 
and Vanishing Creams, and directions for using them. 
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“Ves.” 

“When ?” 

“Next Saturday.” She never knew why 
she said that. The words uttered themselves 


T wasn't until Bee was climbing the stairs 

to that room of Delia’s that the world 
began creeping back about her. What about 
Hollywood? And how was she ever to ex- 
plain herself to Louise? How, possibly ? 

Fortunately, Lou hadn’t come in. She'd 
said something about dining with Leslie. Bee 
undressed quickly and made up the sofa. 
She was sleeping there during the emergency, 
as Delia had only a single bed in the room. 
Before turning in, she called up their own 
rooms, and heard from Arthur’s own lips 
that Delia was definitely better, though still 
suffering frightfully. So he was sticking. 
Well, he’d better. If he should exhibit the 
first sign of slipping back into the old selfish- 
ness, a word to Fred would be enough. 
Curious how effectively a little primitive, 
crisp vigor could straighten out a mess like 
that. “Force never settled anything?” May- 
be. Maybe— 

She put out the light and lay on the lumpy 
sofa in a glow. Why had she said next 
Saturday, anyway? Why not sooner? Every 
moment away from Fred now would be tor- 
ture. And the nights would be long.... . 
She got up again to call him. Just to hear 
his voice and to float an idiotic kiss to him 
over the wire. And she said: “Don't buy 
a stone, Fred—just the wedding ring. Yes, 
of course I want that..... What, you'll 
wear one too? Oh, wonderful!” She'd have 
to say something to Lou. Something. 

But when Lou finally came in, more pre- 
occupied than ever, she found herself simply 
avoiding the issue. A cheerful little coward. 
Too much to unsay. She'd have to think 
it out. Let it ride—a day, or two, or three. 

They talked, jerkily again, touching only 
surfaces, while Louise was undressing. When 
the light was out again and Lou's long body 
stretched out (with a sigh) in the bed, Bee 
said: “Do you suppose there’s a chance 
that those two will work out some happiness 
together ?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Lou. 
You can’t really make Arthur over. Sooner 
or later she'll have to divorce him. Prob- 
ably sooner. He’s had a scare. It’s sobered 
him for the moment. But his habits are 
fixed. He’s really just an epicurean experi- 
mentalist among women.” 

“Not a bad line, old thing.” 

“But marriage was what she needed. She's 
got it. He'll have to do something in the 
way of keeping her alive. She can make 
him do that. And she'll have her morale 
again. That’s about all I can see in it.” 

“Probably that’s about the size of it,” 
mused Bee. Apropos of nothing at all, she 
suddenly wanted to laugh and sing. In- 


“Not a chance. 





‘Rivals’ 


Under that old yet ever per- 
tinent title Stephen French 
Whitman has written the 
story of the most amazing 
man in modern fiction—and 
a woman no less unusual. 
The time of the tale is to- 
day, but its flavor is of the 
Middle Ages, and the scene 
that magic city of art—Flor- 
ence. It will be published 
in an early number! 














congruous again. She made herself lie very 
still and breathe deeply. Lou would be 
asleep pretty soon. Then she could float out 
into delicious reverie, half awake, putting 
together again in her warm imagination each 
of the series of incidents that had taken 
place during that amazing taxi ride. 

“Oh, Lou—awake ?” 

“Sort of.” 

“Did you talk with Kapek ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well—what did he say?” 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Oh, Lou!” 

“Amounted to that. Mr. Des Plaines could 
hardly wait on me for his next picture, but 
I must feel assured that there'll always be a 
place for a person of my talent in the pic- 
ture industry.” 

“That's something.” 

“My dear, the difference between a general 
feeling of assurance and that definite con- 


tract is exactly five hundred a week. Now 
keep still and let me get to sleep.” 
Chapter Twenty-one 

OR Louise, too, it had been a deeply 


emotional evening. Slowly, a quarter- 
hour after Bee went uptown, she walked over 
to the Square. Leslie had said he'd be wait 
ing in front of the theater. Over the tele- 
phone she hadn't been able to make him 
out. He'd been abrupt and sparing of words 
(unlike him) and rather breathlessly mysteri- 
ous. Something had happened—perhaps real 
trouble. He was out of work of course, and 
facing the long drought that summer pre- 
sents to most theater folk. There would be 
some deep appeal to her sympathy. No es- 
caping that. And she might weaken. She 
might. Her recent discovery that you couldn't 
long ride the complications of life with a 
high hand was bringing a sense of being 
beaten down that bewildered her. It hurt. 
And the deeper knowledge that love, when 
judgment is outraged, may linger as a habit, 
hurt her more sharply still. Undertow. 

Nearing the corner, her feet lagged. She 
stopped, by a doorstep—simply stood there 
But her thoughts weren't getting her any- 
where. She’d be growing bitter in a moment, 
just vaguely, unreasonably bitter. There was 
nothing in that. She might better drift 
with these queer conflicting currents. After 
all, that was what most humans did, when 
you stopped to think of it. Planning was 
no good. How could she figure out what she 
might do? How could anybody? With a 
shrug she went on around the corner and 
gave Leslie her hand. 

He had on his blue suit, neatly pressed, 
and a simple four-in-hand tie with the pearl 
stick-pin that she had given him only last 
Christmas. And she'd gone with him like 
a settled housewife in early March to pick 
out that suit. It had to be ready-made. Real 
tailors were luxuries. But Leslie’s figure, 
though tall, was of good average propor- 
tions, and the ready-made things always fit- 
ted him. 

That moment, standing there before the 
Village Theater, looking straight at the man 
who had for so long been her accepted lover, 
was the most poignant of her life thus far. 
He still loved her. She sensed that in every 
nerve. And that pull of sheer habit was 
unnerving. Perhaps, in this queer moment, 
her life was shaping its course for good. The 
only strength that appeared to be in her 
was that rising bitterness. That thought was 
something, perhaps, to hold to. For she 
couldn't drift back into what is called love 
with bitterness in her heart. It would give 
the lie to her whole life. Or could she? 


Quietly she stood, saying no unnecessary 
word. 

“I simply had to see you tonight, Lou.” 
Though he was as quiet as she, her heart 
felt that breathlessness in him, and she won- 
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dered. “I'm going to buy us a real dinner. 
What do you say to the Ritz?” 
“Oh, no, Leslie.” This was a puzzle. 


“Oh, yes!” He chuckled, and waved at. a 
taxi that stood on the farther side of the 
Square. 


“Let's ride up in the subway, Leslie.” 

“Not a chance!” To the driver he said, 
speaking (she saw now) out of a muffled ex 
uberance: “Drive up through Times Square 
and turn on Forty-eighth Street to the Ritz.” 


GAIN, as they rolled up Seventh Avenue, 
4 he chuckled. She said nothing, merely 
leaning back in the corner and watching the 
short blocks flit by. Once, when he took 
her hand, she drew it gently away. What 
ever might be his tremendous secret, he was 
keeping it with remarkable firmness. It 
wasn't like him. His was an open, sunny 
nature. Always before, he had spilled out 
his thoughts like a child. Indeed, it was 
that childlike quality that had captivated her 
heart, more than two years back. She re- 
flected now, sadly, that she could never again 
experience that glow of happiness. Whatever 
might come to her,—and life, after all, simply 
came at you,—she couldn't hope to recapture 
that. 

The taxi turned in the traffic lanes through 
Times Square, and then into Forty-eighth 
Street. Leslie was looking eagerly out ahead 
Her curiosity mounted into pique. Suddenly 
he leaned forward and ordered the chauffeur 
to drive in to the curb. Then he looked at 
her. His eyes were shining. She simply 
waited. 

“Look over there,” he said, “—that theater.” 
He was fumbling in a breast pocket, among 
some papers there. He drew out a long 
envelope. “See that frame for the big sign? 
Electric lights?” 

She saw it. 

“In just three weeks, dear, my name's going 
up there.” He was excitedly opening the 
envelope. “Yes, ma’am! Going right up 
there in the electric lights. The biggest piece 
of luck you ever heard of. ‘Sunshine Sue,’ 
Abrahams’ new musical comedy, ‘Sunshine 
Sue, with Adele Astor and Leslie Perkins.’ 
Here's the contract. Somebody that heard 
me in ‘The Gondoliers’ told Abrahams about 
me. I sang for him Wednesday. He's crazy 
about me. Says he'll put me over with a 
bang. Of course he thinks I’ve had more 
experience than I have. But that’s all right 
I've got it in writing.” And he shouted: 
“Drive on to the Ritz.” 

With a queerly grim sensation Louise, very 
tall and slim and graceful, a handsome girl, 
walked into the great Paris-like dining-room, 
beside the big blonde Leslie. The maitre 
d’hétel hovered over them. And then they 
were alone. 

Leslie leaned over the table on his elbows. 
“Well, Lou,” he said, huskily, “how about 
it? What do you say now? I've landed at 
last. The struggle’s over. I’m to have three 
hundred a week. Equity contract. What do 
you say to that? What's in our way now ?” 

She couldn’t say anything. Her mind, 
awaking at last, was working swiftly and 
clearly. She saw him stepping out into 
success. They'd surely like him. He was 
handsome and pleasant. He sang really well 
There was no reason why he shouldn't be- 
come a matinée idol within a few months— 
even weeks. All that, she well knew, granted 
the personality, was so much a matter of 
clever exploiting. And Abrahams seldom, 
very seldom, went wrong. He'd be sur 
rounded by pretty girls. And Leslie’s was an 
easy, susceptible nature. He was no stranger 
to self-pity, but his was hardly a heart to 
be broken. 

The announcement—oh, it grew clearer 
every moment—came to her as a release. She 
had dreaded finding him in trouble, but 
this— 

“He doesn’t need me,” 
“He doesn't need me.” 


ran her thoughts. 
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Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Nay:ha! 


Many Women 


get theextrahelpofFels-Naptha 
in this easy, simp'e way: 

Theychip Fels-Naptha direct- 
ly into the washing machine, or 
dissolve it in hot water, as they 
prefer. Chipping is so easy! 
Lots of women use just an or- 
dinary kitchen knife. It only 
takes about 50 seconds. No 
fuss. No bother. No waste. 
It dissolves quickly, and works 
up into a rich, creamy suds, 
ready to start its cleansing 
work, 

And for the little effort of 
chipping, you are more than 
repaid with the extra help of 
dirt-loosening napthaand 
splendid soap combined. 

Try Fels-Naptha next time 
you use your washing machine. 
You will be surprised and 
more than pleased! 


save 3¢ 7 


Of course you would! Any thrifty housewife 
would consider it a worth while saving. 

With no more effort—and with scarcely any more 
time, you can easily chip a golden bar of Fels-Naptha 
into your washing machine. 

By doing this you not only save money, but you 
get the benefit of naptha—that safe, gentle dirt-loosener 
and splendid soap combined. That’s why you get 
extra washing help in Fels-Naptha you cannot get with 
soap alone, no matter what its shape or form—color 
or price. 

Fels-Naptha loosens dirt more quickly, more easily. 
It saves wear-and-tear in washing. It saves time and 
work, 

With naptha and splendid soap working hand-in- 
hand, helping each other; with the perfect teamwork 
between Fels-Naptha and the washing machine; with 
the saving of soap-money and clothes-money—isn’t it 
worth the few seconds ‘t takes to chip Fels-Naptha into 
your washing machine? 

Your washline tells the story of this extra help. 
Clothes of snowy whiteness—of spring-like freshness— 
of a sweet, thorough, wholesome cleanliness that you 
actually can see and feel. 

No wonder so many thousands of women—after 
trying this and that form of soap in their washing 
machines, say—“Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha!” 


© Fels & Co. 
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They stop 
digestive distress 

—but not the 
digestive process! 


IGESTIVE distress is most 

often the result of ex- 

cessive acidity of the 
stomach. And to relieve heart- 
burn, flatulence and gas it is 
necessary to overcome this ex- 
cessive acidity. 

Alkalines such as bicarbo- 
nate of soda will combat acidity 
—yes. But all too often, they 
retard digestion.For, unless you 
take exactly the right amount, 
they leave the stomach with an 
alkaline residue. 

But your stomach must be 
slightly acid to digest your food. 


Gastrogen Tablets are 
free from this objection 


The minute you swallow one 
or two Gastrogen Tablets they 
go to work to neutralize the ab- 
normal acidity. But that done, 
they stop. You can eat a pound 
of them—they can’t make your 
stomach alkaline. The surplus 
passes out of your system with- 
out change. It is then a simple 
matter for nature to restore the 
slight balance of acidity so 
necessary for good digestion. 

Gastrogen Tablets are mild, 
safe, effective and convenient. 
They are pleasant-tasting. And 
for sweetening the breath they 
can hardly be excelled. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c, 
also in cabinet-size bottles of 60 
tablets for 60c. If you wish to try 
them before you buy them, send 
the coupon for free introductory 


packet of 6 tablets. 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1925 











| at breakfast. 
perately 


| subject of the lease. 
| about it last night, Bee 


| Delia 
| apartment. 


“Lou, I can't tell you. It means just every- 
thing in the world. You've done so much 
for me.” His eyes glistened. He was a nice 
boy. “You've done everything, been every- 
thing. But now at last I can do something 
for you. There’s no reason left for refusing 
to marry me. Qh, you've just got to. I've 
got to have you with me in all this.” 

Still she sat thinking, very quiet. Yes, it 
was clear. It was her release. She took 
everything into account, saw all around and 
far beyond this moment, read his life if 
not her own. He'd soon be insisting that 
she give up her job. He'd want her to be 
the sort of homekeeping body to whom the 
roving actor would now and then return. 
He'd be jealous, and in time exacting. And 
so naively disorganized a nature as his would 
change swiftly under the pressure of success. 
Finally she iaid a hand on his clasped hand. 
She could touch his hands now. 

“No, Leslie,” she said gently. “I’m sorry. 
I loved you, and I shall always be fond of 
you. I know now that there can never be 
another man in my life as you have been, 
—not in the same way, not with that thrill. 
Whatever may happen to either of us, I know 
that. But it’s over. And after tonight I'm 
not going to meet you again.” 

It ran on, of course, into something of a 
scene. Louise didn’t waver again. But it 
was a profoundly lonely girl who came up 
the stairs that night and into the dark room 
where Bee lay in a drowse on the sofa. She'd 
hoped Bee would be asleep, had thought of 
undressing very quietly in the dark and slip- 
ping into bed. Somehow she got through 
those scattering bits of talk. And when Bee 
drifted off into slumber, which didn’t take 
long, she lay awake, painfully awake, star- 
ing up into the dark. 


Chapter Twenty-two 
N Sunday they returned to their rooms. 
Arthur rented an ambulance and took 
back to hers, as he had sublet his 
It was settled that very soon— 
as soon, indeed, as she could sit up and hold 
a pen—Delia was to write her parents of 
the marriage that had been hastened by a 
sudden illness. It was working out. 

Bee was out Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning. She didn’t explain. Louise dined alone 
at the Peacock Feather. From then on un- 
til Wednesday they met for conversation only 
And then their talk clung des- 
to surfaces. It was during the 
Wednesday breakfast that Lou broached the 
“Mrs. Nellstrom spoke 
We've only three 
weeks more. She says she'll have to know 
right away if we want to renew.” 

But all Bee replied to that was: “Oh yes, 
of course. I'd forgotten. We'd better talk 
it over tonight.” 

“Will you be around ?” 

It was a casually voiced question, but Bee 
lowered her eyes and considered it. There 
was a new sober fullness about her pretty 
mouth. “Yes,” she finally said. “I'll be at 
the Feather about six.” 

And there Louise found her, chatting with 
friends. Tacitly, indeed with more than a 
hint of grim purpose on Lou’s part, they 
found their old table in the corner 

“Well,” began Lou, and then paused, as 
if she found the going somewhat difficult 
“I've only got a few minutes, Bee. As a 
matter of fact, I'm eating uptown at seven 
There’s a situation that has arisen rather un- 
expectedly. But I’ve been thinking it over, 
and I rather imagine we'd better give up 
the lease.” 


“No news from the movies?” 
Louise moved her head in the negative. 
“Nothing there at all. Oh, I suppose if I 


were to go after it hard enough, pull wires 
here and there, wait around, I could land 


something. But I don't believe I want to 
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There's a future at the store—and of course 
the chance of some day branching out on 
my own. It’s what I’ve been building, and 
Mr. Hargrove has just about convinced me 
that I'd better stick to it, keep right in step 
with it instead of adventuring around. The 
fact is, dear, it’s turning out to be rather 
a dramatic period in my life. I've got to 
run off for a few days, anyway. Come to 
think of it, there’s no more than time for 
me to stop in at the rooms and throw some 
things into a bag. But—well, here, what 
would you think if I should swing off on 
my own?” 

Their eyes met for the first time. 

“You're going away tonight, Lou?” 

“Yes—for a few days or a week.” 

It seemed odd to Louise that Bee didn't 
ask questions. Instead, she merely looked, 
with wide eyes that had a curious shine in 
them. 

“Then I'd better tell you now, Lou,” she 
said. 

“Tell me what ?” 


“Well—maybe I'll just hang on to the 
rooms myself.” 

“I'd think that over pretty carefully.’ 
This was the practical Louise. “Of course 
as New York apartments run, the place 
is cheap, but—” . 

“I’m marrying Fred on Saturday.” 

“I. married Wilbur this noon,” said 
Louise. 

HEY simply looked. Bee broke the 


silence with an embarrassed little laugh. 
“The funny thing is, I’m terribly happy, 
Lou Fred has changed. He’s been up 
against it, and he’s human. We've got a 
fight on our hands,”—her firm little jaw 
was set with eager determination,—‘bui 
we're going through with it. We're going 
to build. But I'll admit I feel as if I'd 
swallowed every word I've ever uttered.” 

“Words don’t seem to have much to do 
with it.” 

“No, they don’t. Though I'll admit that 
certain words of mine have seemed lately to 
mean a good deal. They hit me in the 
face, Lou. Especially at night! I said some 
things to Delia—oh, just the sort of talking 
we do here in the Village—and I know now 
I hurried her into that mess. It isn’t pleas 
ant to face. I suppose that’s why I—” 

“Nothing you said made much of 
difference there, Bee.” 

“I wish I could believe that. The worst 
of it is, I have the uncomfortable feeling 
that 1 wasn’t real. It was just things I'd 
heard and read. Parrot stuff. Reality does 
sober you. However—oh, well! The queer 
thing is, I've changed.” 

“Of course. So have I.” 

“Do you suppose that’s what life is? Just 
one phase after another? Different phases.” 

“Probably. Or maybe we're growing up.” 

“IT wonder.” 

“So far as I’m concerned,’—Louise was in 
a curiously somber mood for a bride,—“well, 





any 


I’m pretty sick of words and theories. All 
this chatter. Facts seem to be all that 
count. They're pretty solid things, facts.” 


Bee’s quick thoughts took a new direction 

“Yes. How about Wilbur’s mother, Lou?” 

“Well, somebody's got to look out for 
her. God knows Wilbur can’t.” 

“And you'd do it, you'd just do it, you 
dear old thing!” Impulsively, warmly, Bee 
reached both hands across the table. 

“Well, anyhow, we're off on the next 
phase, Bee. I rather imagine that’s about 
all there is to it. I must be getting along 
We're going out to a little place at the 
other end of Long Island. There’s swim- 
ming and sailing. I—I rather hate leaving 
you in this abrupt way—” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” Bee glanced at her 
wrist, then controlled an eager little laugh. 
“Fred'll be here in a few minutes.” 

Tue Enp 
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** During the spring of 1924 I suffered through 
loss of sleep, nervousness—general run-down con- 
dition; for six continuous weeks I endured boil 
after boil on neck and back. Kind people recom- 
mended Yeast, but it took a well-known physician 
to convince me that ‘there must be something to 


} treatment of 


it.’ Before I had finished one week's 
two yeast cakes a day, J felt a change in my 
system. Every boil disappeared, my skin cleared, 
my strength increased. I feel different and look it.” 

"Miss Roperta O’Brien, Montreal, Canada 





This food tones up the entire system—aids di- 
gestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation, 





Rich ix vitality, energy ...« 
They conquered their ills— 
found again the energy of 
youth... with one Fresh Food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 

cine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion 
— clear the skin banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
tinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day 
it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly 
every day before meals: on crackers— 
in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three 
days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. M-2s5, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 
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**I was continually depressed, 
morbid, lost weight, suffered from in- 
somnia and constipation—in fact was 
desperate. To augment my misery, 
my body became covered with erup- 
tions. Medicines drained my system— 
but to no avail, A friend recommend- 
ed Yeast. I was skeptical. Bur I per- 
sisted. Then, wonder of wonders, my 
eruptions disappeared, my appetite in- 
creased—I became myself again. Two 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day— 
dissolved in ‘malted milk’—had per- 
formed the miracle.” 
ALEXANDER H. ScuHvuLiMan, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“] was afflicted with chronic constipation for 
sixteen years. My attention was drawn to a lec- 
ture given by a doctor who spoke on Constipa 


tion and advised as a cure Fleischmann’s Yeast 


together with other proper foods. I did not believ« 
that those small cakes could help my case any 
But on my way home, I went into a grocery and 
asked for Yeast. After I had taken the Yeast for 
a period of three weeks, my condition improved 
remarkably. My outward appearance had a de- 


cided change for the better, and I still continue 


to take my Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ 
ALexanpra Gains, New York City 
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It piles up THICK 
—it stays piled up! 


EN want bulk in lather. 


change shaving creams to find it. | 


They find it in Williams Shaving Cream. 


Test it for yourself, free, send for 
our trial tube. Enough for a week’s 
better shaves. 

Before you’ ve used it three times, 
you Il know these four important things 
about shaving: 

—Williams piles up full, sturdy 
lather quickly. Furthermore, Williams 
lather stays piled up. 

—It stays wet—to the end of the shave. 


—First it strips the oil-jacket from | 


' 
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THE STAINS 


ON 


THE MANTEL 


(Continued from page 60) 


and gone, Drake said: “Well, Sorby, have 
you those safe-blowers on Riverside?” 

“I have not. But I hope that old man up 
there, old Capron, has learned his lesson 
Fancy keeping a fortune in bonds in a wall- 
safe in your bedroom! What are bank 
vaults for, I'd like to know?” 

“Just tell my friend Howard about it.” 

“Oh, a neat little job it was—with gelig- 


got 


nite. A corner house; the next house was 
boarded up for the summer. There was a 
gunboat on the river, and two or three 
people who say they heard an explosion 
didn’t seem to remember that gunboats 
don’t practice at midnight. The old man 
and his secretary—Bennett his name is— 
were down at Great Neck, Long Island, 


with the car and the chauffeur. They got 
home at one in the morning, found the safe 
open, the bonds gone, and the butler, cook, 
and two maids drugged and sprawling all 
over the servants’ dining-room.” 


REMEMBERED that line in the crypto- 
graph letter: “Cook's all right.” “Does 
the secretary sleep in the house?” I inquired 
Of course I was thinking of Gramercy Park 
“No. He lives in a boarding-house in 
West Eighty-fourth Street. But he slept in 


the Riverside house that night—didn’t 
sleep I should say, for the old man wouldn't 
let him go home—kept him awake all night 


with his lamentations. Bennett has been 
his secretary for five years, and the old man 
leans on him. A long, thin, hatchet-faced 
fellow of forty, the secretary is. Wears 
gold-rimmed spectacles. It was only when 
had failed in every other direction that 
I turned my attention to him, as an ac- 
complice. But it wont go. I can’t even 
find any women in his life. And his rec- 
in every other way is clean as my 
maiden aunt’s. He's rather like a maiden 
aunt himself—keeps a cat in his boarding- 
house, his landlady told me.” 
Drake nodded. The portrait of the sec- 
retary was well-drawn 
I: really could not 
mirer of blonde ladies. 
“I’m afraid, old man,” said Drake, with 
his inimitable drawl, “that you'll soon be 


see him as an ad- 


each hair. Then its abundant moisture | jy peed of amateur assistance.” 


saturates the beard—soaks it soft—so 
that the razor just glides through! It 
leaves your skin glove-smooth. 


Let us send you atrial tube, free. Send |his beefsteak as if it had been that flaw 


| less 


the coupon below, ora postcard, today. 

A real tip:—The double-size tube of 
Williams costs 50c and holds twice as 
much as the regular 35c size. 
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The tube with 
the unlosable 
Hinge Cap, 


The |. B. Williams Company, 
Dept. 102. Glastonbury Conn, 

If you live in Canada, address 
Williams Co. (Canada) Lid., St. 
Street, Montreal, 


the J. B. 
Patrick || 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams 
Shaving Cream (Trial Size has no Hinge Cap.) 
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Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific 
after-shaving preparation. 150-drop 





test bottle free. Write Dept. 102 
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Sorby drew an explosive breath—his chin 
went down in his collar 

“A clue—that’s what I want—a clue! 

He picked up his fork and jabbed it into 
man so 


Great Neck alibi of the only 


far in sight. 

Good old Sorby! 

“The best of us,” my friend said, “can 
do nothing without clues.” 

Sorby grunted: “I wish you had this 
damned case!” 

Drake threw me a glance which forbade 


me to flutter an eyelash 

The Inspector left us at the door cf 
the restaurant. I had not expected that 
Drake would take me home with him after 
luncheon, but he did. 

“Just to show you one of my profes- 
sional transformations,’ he smiled. “They 
are rather neat—my transformations.” 

I asked him if he was going to have that 
blood analyzed 

“Blood? But when I sampled _ those 
stains on the mantel, I had not yet found 
something better.” 

As soon as we reached the detective’s 
apartment, he left me alone in the sitting 
room for half an hour. It was a charming 
room, filled with curios he had brought to- 
gether from all parts of the world. I was 
standing by the window, examining one of 
his treasures, when I heard his voice calling 
me: 

“Howard! Come down to the study.” 

As I reéntered that little room, the pink 


rose and the revolver were still on the desk; 
but behind the desk—what was the man 
who stood there, in that baggy unpressed 
gray suit? Two or three inches shorter 
he seemed, and fifty pounds heavier. And 


the face! Not one feature except the nose 
could have been identified as Dexter 
Drake's. Even the eyes were changed by 


spectacles and by the drooping of the lids 
in a simulated dullness. Pulled down, the 
face was, no doubt by strips of adhesive 
plaster under the square beard and mus 


tache of grizzled brown. And that per 
fectly natural-looking grizzled hair—it 
might be a man of fifty-five, seventeen 


The hands, too 


years older than Drake. 


The way they were held—half-closed and 
slack—made them look like old hands 
On the floor beside him stood a worn 


straw suitcase, and on it lay a black straw 
hat. ‘ 

He took from his pocket a briar pipe 
and a bag of tobacco, filled the pipe, lighted 
it, sat down with his clumsy shoes wide 
apart, and began to smoke—stolidly. Be- 
tween two puffs he said, in a thick voice 


I could not have recognized: “Look be- 
hind you.” 
I turned—of course it was Patchen. His 


only disguise was a beard of faded yellow 


and gray which “went” with his old blue 
eyes. He had a worn traveling-bag in his 
hand. 


The detective then reached for that big 
revolver on the desk, and put it well down 
into his hip pocket. 

“If you're passing this way in the morn- 
ing, Howard, run in—say around nine 
o'clock. If I'm not here—oh, don’t be 
anxious about me! I have to get access 
to something without arousing suspicion. It 
might take me two or three days, but I 
hope not.” 

He knocked out his pipe, got clumsily to 
his feet, put the black straw hat on his head, 
and picked up the suitcase. 

I walked with them to the corner of 
Third Avenue, where they got a downtown 
surface car. I felt blue—being left behind, 
while Drake took an old man like Patchen 
on business which might be “dangerous.” 
Had he forgotten my football record? I 
wasn't precisely a maiden aunt, like that 
secretary of Capron’s who kept a cat in his 
boarding-house. 


All that evening I wondered where 
Drake could be, and what he was doing 
What a thrilling life he led—a shifting 


kaleidoscope of adventure after adventure! 


T nine o'clock the next morning I called 
at Drake’s place. He was at home, 
already, and so his expedition must have 
been successful. 
When I entered the study, he was sitting 
on the window-seat, polishing his nails. 


“And clothed once more in your own 
garments,” I observed 
“Yes, Howard. Sit down. I’ve had an 


exciting night—we reached home this morn 
ing at four. I got what I wanted. Oh, 
the case isn’t finished yet—it’s only begun; 
but I have something to show you.” 

He crossed the room to his small black 
safe in the corner, dropped on one knee 
and began to play with the combination 
The safe door swung open; he thrust in his 
hand—the next moment he was standing 
before my chair, holding out to me a large 
packet of crisp papers. 

“Bonds!” he laughed. “The bonds which 
were stolen from old Capron’s safe, on 
Riverside Drive, the night of June 19th.” 


“Why, Dexter Drake!” I was never so 
astonished in my life. 

His black eyes were twinkling. “What 
will Sorby say when I tell him? But I've 
only got half the lost bonds there. The 
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Bargains in Health 









Dame Nature seldom gives something 

nothing. She believes that anything worth 
having is worth paying for—she always fixes a 
price. If we pay, she gives—full measure, pressed 
down and running over. 


| AVISH as she is in bestowing her benefits, 


For instance, Nature says, “Give me 15 minutes 
a day and I will give you brighter eyes and a 
clearer skin.—Not enough?—Very well, add a 
body equipped with stronger and more elastic 
muscles that help to give a graceful, erect car- 
riage. Still not enough? All right, here are more 
—Your quarter-ofan-hour will buy better 
health. It will give you stronger heart and lungs, 
purer blood and better circulation. It will pur- 
chase better digestion, a more active liver and 
kidneys.—Not satisfied yet? You want more 
than better looks and better health for 15 minutes 
a day? Here it is. Take a longer and more success- 
ful life!” a at. nee 


That is Nature's great bargain—offered in return 
for only 15 minutes a day used in simple, enjoy- 
able exercise. Add plenty of walks in the open 
and win huge dividends in health and happiness. 


Nature is an honest bargainer. Give her but 10 
minutes a day and she will give you an equivalent 
amount of benefits. Give only five minutes—she 
will play fair and give some of her bounty 
enough to make you want more. 

* * * * 


Why exercise? What is the truth about it? 
School physiologies tell us to exercise. Magazines 
and newspaper articles admonish us to hop 
briskly out of bed and go through a number of 
setting-up exercises. Phonograph records have 
been made luring us to a “daily dozen” with 
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Get Your Share! 


Dame Nature stands ready and willing to 
offer you her health bargains—bargains 
which will add joy and bappiness to your 


life. Do not miss them. 


music. And now the radio tells us what to do 
and how to do it. 

Exercise is necessary—not merely to give you 
better looks and a better posture, but also to 
make your internal organs better able to do their 
work. Your heart is a muscle. The walls of your 
blood vessels, stomach and intestines are largely 
muscle. If, through lack of exercise, you grow 
flabby and lose muscular tone, your blood-stream 
will flow more slowly and your body, in conse- 
quence, will be poorly nourished. If the dia- 
phragm, which is a muscle, is not exercised, the 
lungs can do only a part of their work and the 
sluggish abdominal organs will lack the stimulating 
massage which a hard-working diaphragm gives. 

+ * *« * 


Dame Nature has spread her bargain counter for 
you—unless you happen to be one of the few 
unfortunates for whom exercise might prove 
harmful. If your doctor says that you are able to 
exercise, are you rich enough in good looks and 
health to refuse the greatest bargain in the world? 





inches”; “‘Never felt better’. 





The death rate from certain organic 
ji is inc ing. One definit 
cause is lack of regular exercise. 

To help you plan the kind of exercises 
you need, the Metropolitan Life Ineur- 
ance Company will send you an Ex- 
ercise Chart. 





Thousands of letters have come to 
us from men and women who say 
“My doctor advised your exercises for 
my circulation”; “The exercises radi- 
ate health and energy”; “I have lost 
25 pounds”; “Have gained 8 pounds 
and chest expansion has increased 


3% 
With the Exercise Chart will also 
be sent a booklet, “Common Sense 
in Exercise”. Ask for them. They 
will be sent with our compliments. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Comfort / 


whatever weather 
comes 


O THE FAMILY that is snugly 

warmed by ARCOLA Hot Water 
Radiator Heat, the arrival of winter 
blasts serves only to bring keener en- 
joyment and appreciation of the home. 
There is the feeling —“Why worry about 
the weather? We’re warm and cozy!” 
Then comes the puzzling question why 
neighbors continue to endure old-time 
“spotty heating” devices, with their 
troublesome care-taking, their uncleanli- 
ness, fuel waste and short life. 


ARCOLA 


Hot Water 


you know the police inspector?” 
Ra d i ato r H e at | a a : go a me the window 


ARCOLA keeps all rooms uniformly 
warmed. Merely set a dial and you have 
just the degree of warmth you want— 
ample, cleanly and healthful —no mat- 
ter what the weather. 

The Automatic Fire Controller means 

a big saving in fuel, soon repaying the 
cost of the outfit. ARCOLA burns any 
fuel—coal, coke, wood, oil or gas. It is 
the ideal way to warm small homes, sin- 
gle flats, stores, shops, and small build- 
ings (with or without basement). 
You can profit very much by buying 
ARCOLAatthe new low price. Ten months 
to pay! Find out more about it today— 
write for catalog free. Investigate this 
wasteless heating! Address Dept. 2, 
1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 


RADIATOR 
(COMPANY 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and 
AMERICAN RADIATORS 
TYPE A, ARCO, WATER TUBE, 
SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; fac 
tory heating boilers and other heat- 
ing, ventilating and cooling products. 
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other half can be recovered by the police 
—when I've told them where to look.” 
| He put the bonds back in the safe, and 
| closed the door on them. 

“Will you meet me at Needham’s place 
in Gramercy Park, at two o'clock pre- 
cisely ?” he asked. 


“Without fail. But where did you get 
those bonds?” 
“I wish I had time to tell you,” he 


smiled. “But I have to see several people 
this morning, including Mr. Capron on Riv- 
erside. My first appointment is with a 
lady—at the Hotel Majestic.” 

The Hotel Majestic! Not about a lost 
key—not this time. A vibrant tone in Dex- 
ter’s voice promised me further drama. 

“Gramercy Park,” he explained, “is an 
unsuspicious background for a very difficult 
scene which I have to direct—a_ crucial 
scene.” 


I TEED I insist that I was not late for 

that two o'clock scene? As I went’ up 
in the elevator, that green-liveried, very 
black old negro down there rolled the whites 
of his eyes at me. 

“Ah sho thin':s Mistuh Needham’s havin’ 
a pahty,” he said 

So I was not the first to arrive! 

As Needham opened his door, I saw In- 
spector Sorby and another man, a stranger, 
standing near the window. They seemed 
to be watching the street through the screen 
|of a heavy lace curtain. 

The folding doors of the bedroom were 
closed now. 

The room 
| Needham had 
apple. 

But though he was still in ignorance of 
the wider implications of his mantel mys- 
tery, his manner was awesomely serious. 
Small as he was, he seemed weighty with 
his consciousness of being the center of some 
tremendous issue. 

“Mr. Drake was here this morning,” he 
whispered. “He borrowed my latchkey, and 
my name. He asked me to warn you not 
to call him Drake, when he comes in. Do 





smelt faintly of turpentine. 
repainted the carved pine- 





hand to Sorby, who 
greeted me pleasantly. But he did not in- 
troduce his companion, a_ medium-sized, 
gray-haired, very pallid man in black clothes 
whose large hands trembled with nervous- 
ness. The atmosphere was tense with ex- 
pectation. The two men kept their eyes on 
the street in front of the house. 

A large limousine drew up to the curb 
and stopped. Sorby’s companion was peer- 
|ing through the curtain; he was breathing 
| quickly. 

Dexter Drake got 
another man got out 


and held out my 


out of the car; then 
a tall, thin man, very 


| well-dressed. He wore gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles 
“Do you recognize him?” Sorby asked 


the pallid man excitedly. 
“Yes, yes! That’s the 


man who came to 
my house to see Smalley. He came several 
times. I don’t know his name, but it must 
| have been he who telephoned, June 20th 
|He seemed terribly agitated when I told 
|him that Smalley had gone away, bag and 
| baggage, that morning, leaving no address. 
| He just couldn't believe it, somehow.” 

I remembered Drake's saying yesterday: 
“If Smalley is known there—” 
The Inspector turned, caught the other 
man by the sleeve. 

“Quick, now! They'll be here in a mo- 
ment. We mustn’t be seen.” 

Sorby laid a green card on the table. 
“Don’t touch it,” he said to me. “It’s my 


| 
| 


signal for Drake.” 
With a bound he was at those folding 
doors. Into the bedroom he went, with 


‘Needham and the other man; then he care- 
fully re-closed the doors—leaving a narrow 
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crack just wide enough to hear through. 

I was left alone. Whatever the rdle 
Drake meant me to play—oh, I hadn't a 
clue to it! But the door was already open- 


ing. The detective came in, followed by 
the tall man in gold spectacles 

“Hello, Howard! Glad to see you.” 
Drake’s tone was perfectly casual. “Mr 


Bennett, this is my friend Paul Howard.” 
Old Capron’s hatchet-faced secretary! So 
he was one piece of the puzzle. He greeted 
me formally, his manner quite unconcerned 
He sat down in the chair Drake indi 
cated, and I also sat down. 

“Mr. Bennett came with me in Mr. Cap- 
ron’s car,” Drake explained, “to take back 
to Mr. Capron an important paper I prom- 
ised him.” 


He went over to Needham’s little desk 
in the corner—seemed to be hunting for 
something. 


“Ah,” he cried, “here it is!” 

He drew up a chair, so the three of us 
sat in a triangle. Then he unfolded a long 
sheet of paper—held it out 

It was a copy, on a large scale, of that 
cryptograph letter which he had found yes- 
terday under the bloodstained pineapple 

The man took it—stared at it. His face 
went suddenly gray. It was so unex- 
pected! He gave Drake one sharp glance 

then his eyes wavered, dropped to the 
paper. I was sure he could read it—some 
of it, anyhow, without a closer study. But 
Drake’s nonchalance gave no hint that he 
also knew its meaning 

“Mr. Capron told me,” he said politely, 
“that you were sailing alone for Europe to- 
morrow, on your vacation. Do you know 
Europe well?” 

“Er—fairly well.” The man was pulling 
himself together. “I have been abroad 
twice with Mr. Capron.” But his voice 
shook. The Adam’s-apple in his long neck 
was jumping around 

Then he got to his feet—turned toward 


the door. 
Drake never moved. “Sit down again,” 
he said quietly. “Really, you'd better 


There are two policemen out in the hall.” 


ENNETT sat down again—just dropped 
into the chair, as if his legs gave way 
“Who are you? Mr. Capron said—” 

“Yes, I arranged with your employer this 
little errand for you down here. The letter 
which your confederate Smalley, the actual 
safe-blower, mailed to you on the morning 
of June 20th, fell into my hands—no mat- 
ter how. I could read it. Smalley hid 
your share of the bonds in a perfectly safe 
place. I got them last night. Smalley must 
have lost his merve—suddenly; and of 
course he wouldn’t dare telephone you at 
the Riverside house, where you spent that 
night. He wrote you, instead. I've just 
given you a copy of his letter. Then, hav- 
ing a passport, he sailed at noon that day, 
June 20th, on the French Line, as our 
police have just ascertained. Your own 
alibi was perfect. If I had not found the 
Capron bonds in the very place Smailey in- 
dicated in his letter to you, and if some 
one had not identified you from that win- 
dow just now as a friend of Smalley’s,— 
the signal to me as I came into this room 
was that green card there on the table,— 
I really don’t know how we could have 
got you, Mr. Bennett.” 

There was no taunt in Drake’s tone, no 
triumph. He was merely stating his case 

“I have just cabled Smalley,” he con- 
tinued, “at the address he gave you in that 
letter: ‘Delayed, but everything all right 
now. Will meet you at time and place 
indicated.’ No signature. But our police 
have cabled the French police, and one of 
our best men sailed at noon today for 
Paris. It is easy, you know, to locate for- 
eigners in France. We shall get Smalley 
and the other half of the bonds; he wil 
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I like to see a man smoke a pipe 
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VACUUM 
CLEANER $§ 
FOR ONLY 





Buy direct from the factory —be your own | 


demonstrator—save $26. A genuine new 
Sturtevant—complete with attachments 
sent to you for 10 days’ free trial. Give it 
every test. Keepitorreturnit. Pay for it 
as youuse it. You are dealing with a62-year 
old concern with nearly $10,000,000 assets. 
Why pay $26 to have some one come to 
your home to demonstrate it? 


SEND NO MONEY 


Get full information regarding this worder- 
ful electric vacuum cleaner—mail the cou- 
We ship it and let you be the 


pon now. 
judge. Thousands now buying this easy 
way, saving $26. Mail coupon at once 


for complete information. 





B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
og at Ey EEE NE a a -- 
B. F. sTURTEVANT CO. | 
Dept. 5, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Please send complete infor- l 
mation regarding your offer. | 
— 
ee eee l 
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Save Time 


_ohisthis Shampooing ! 
See 30 minutes is all you need to 
both shampoo and dress 
your hair this way 


For years the secret of a fa- 
mous European hairdresser. 
Now for the first time—offered 
to American women on special 
trial offer. 

Formerly — as you know— 
ehampoos that were good ‘or 
oily hair were too drying or 
dry hair. Those good for dry 
hair would not remove excessive oil. 

ow—here is a marvelous discovery that 
actually benefits both dry and oily hair. It re- 
moves excessive oil. Yet it stimulates and re- 
tains the natural oil in dry hair. Simple direc- 
tions show you how. 

And Cleero saves precious time. 30 
‘1 minutes before going toaparty youcan 

% +4; | shampoo and havé a perfect coiffure! 
leero brings pte, om new lile = 
Cita, <0 sparkle. It makes shampocing safe. 


But don’t take our word. 

4 S la Is Send 1Cc in_ stamps for 

Porrer trial bottle. Then note the 

difference. 

Van Ess a Inc. . 
165 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ml. “pai 

Send me trial bottle of Cleero. I enclose 10c to 

cover cost of packing and mailing. 
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to market them so soon 
thought he had double- 
crossed you—not hearing from him.” 

“I want a lawyer,” the man gasped. 

“Of course. Please note that I have been 
telling you facts, not questioning you.” 

The scene went so swiftly that I had not 
had time to wonder how a communication 
from the safe-blower to the secretary got 
itself hidden in a mantelpiece five miles from 
the Riverside house. 

Drake glanced round at 
doors. “Sorby,” he called 

The Inspector came in, 
policeman in uniform. 

Then I witnessed the formalities of an 
arrest, saw the handcuffs put on. There 
was no resistance. I think the man was 
too intelligent to make any 

“Well, Mr. Drake,” the Inspector said, 
“you've got one of them for us, all right.” 

For some reason or other, it was just at 
that moment I began to get really excited 
Was there going to be another arrest here? 
| Because—Smalley the sate-blower was three 
thousand miles away when Needham had 
found that .wet blood on his mantel! 


have dared 
You must have 


not 


the folding 


with a young 





\ JHEN the hall door had closed behind 
' Sorby and his prisoner, Needham 
came back to us from the bedroom, fol- 


lowed by the pallid man who had identified 
Bennett. Drake shook hands with the man, 
thanked him. Then the man went away 

“Who is that fellow?” Needham asked 

“Why, that is Blackman, the ex-convict 
I thought you knew.” 

Then I remembered. Drake had 
tioned yesterday morning a reformed 
vict who was keeping a rooming-house for 
men. What was it Blackman had told a 
policeman about the peaceful life? 

“We arranged the preliminary identifica- 
tion through the window,” Drake said, “be- 
cause Blackman told Sorby he just couldn't 


men- 
con- 








face a man whom his evidence was going 
| to send up the river. Poor devil! He'll 
| have to face Bennett, though, at the trial. 


The secretary must have let the safe-blower 
into the Riverside house, before he started 
for Great Neck with the old man. Drugged 
the servants’ food, also. But I think those 
two men are new hands at the criminal 
game. There isn’t a thing against Smalley 
at Police Headquarters—that’s one of the 


two inquiries I made yesterday, Howard, 
when we were down there. And no ex- 
perienced criminal would have sent such a 
communication as this through the mails.” 
He took the original letter from his pocket. 
“Naive, isn't it? But there’s always a screw 
loose somewhere in every criminal’s head.” 

Needham was walking restlessly up and 


Of course he was wonder- 
But he sud- 


down the room. 
ing where his affair came in. 


denly seemed to remember his manners, and 
asked us to sit down. 

“Drake,” I said, “I’ve had proof before 
of your acumen; but how did you ever 
| read all these amazing things out of that 
| cipher letter?” 
Cipher letter?” Needham echoed. Ab- 
sorbed in his mantel mystery, he had only 
| that moment noticed the paper in Drake's 
hand. You know the detective had not 


dared to tell him about it yesterday 
“Ves,” said Drake. ‘This is it.” 


|] 


1/2 3 Souther Negros. 


Cook's "all right.” 
423222711 ra 
(#) 
“Why, both you and Mr. Needham could 


You re- 


vourselves—now. 
lines of 


how the two 


read it 
Howard, 


almost 
| member, 
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thought first joined themselves in my mind 
the 19th of June bond-robbery and the 
stains on the mantel—when I saw the pen- 
ciled postmark memorandum at the head 
of this half-sheet of notepaper But it 
was only after our visit to the Hotel Ma- 
jestic that I was sure I had a secret com- 
munication from that safe-blower to his 
confederate.” 
Needham 
Why—” 
“Now take 


started “Hotel Majestic! 


that first line—the square, the 
oblong, the little oblong. Vague, without 
the context Second line, ‘1/2 3 Southern 
Negros.’ An absurd problem in division, eh? 
So I tried inserting commas: ‘1/2 (of some- 


thing), 3, Southern, Negros” Well—‘3, 


Southern, might be ‘third-floor south.’ 
That made the square a square room, the 
oblong a bed, the little oblong something 
in the right-hand corner. ‘Negros.’ Bad 
spelling, till I inserted an apostrophe. Then 
I had, ‘1/2 of seneting, oblong, in that 
corner of the third-f loor south square room 
at the Negro’s’ Now, most criminals have 
nicknames I remembered an _ ex-criminal 
named Blackman—black man —‘Negro.’ 


Was Bleckman up to his old tricks again? 
He had a house, anyhow. So I took 
Patchen and went down there, disguised, 
because Blackman had seen me with Sorby 
His third-floor south square room was va- 
cant. I engaged it. There was a nailed- 
down carpet all over the floor; but at two 


o'clock in the morning, when Patchen and 
I took up the carpet in the corner indi- 
cated, we found that a board had been 
loosened. Under that board we found a 


thick oblong packet of bonds. I had proved 
the connection between Riverside Drive and 


Gramercy Park.” 

“B-but I don’t understand.” Needham 
was squinting his eyes 

“You will understand presently. Take 
the third line, ‘Cook’s all right.’ Cook’s is 
known ail over the world as the interna- 


tional traveling agents and bankers. ‘Cable 
me “All right” at Cook’s when you have 
got the bonds.’ But Cook’s in what city?” 


RAKE then pointed to the next line, the 
figures 423222711 
“I tried it first from left to right—but 
made no sense of it. So I tried reading it 
backwards. I told you the author of this 
letter was naive. Those two men must have 
practiced secret writing, preparing for future 
This isn’t a real cipher, you know; 


crimes. 

it’s a kind of puzzle. Reading backwards 
then, I tried commas again, and got some- 
thing clear as daylight—11,7,22,23,24. 
Eleven o'clock, seventh month, July 22nd, 
23rd, 24th. Eleven o'clock, therefore, 
night and morning on those days, till Ben- 


nett appeared. Oh, you can’t make it any- 
thing else, for an appointment this summer, 
as it’s already the second week in July, the 
seventh month. But where were they to 
meet ? 

“So I turned to the symbols at the end, 
the arc of a circle, the star under it. Eu- 
reka! Under the Arc, the Star! What 
could that be but the Arc de Triomphe, the 


Etoile? Every, high-school boy and girl 
knows that Ezoile means Star, and who 
hasn’t heard of the Arc de Triomphe in 
Paris? But it was the signature, the small 
e, which gave me the name of the safe- 
blower. No doubt Smalley has used that 
signature since he was a boy, and told his 
friend about it—‘small e,’ ‘Smalley.’ But 
I had to verify it. So when I went dis- 
cuised to Blackman’s, I told him that 
Smalley had recommended his house. He 
asked if I knew where Smalley was. He 


the morning 


had left suddenly one morning, 
of June 20th.” 
“But, Drake,” I said, “how were you sure 


even then that Smaliey’s confederate was 


old Capron’s secretary ? 
“I wasn't—until I saw that green card 
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How do your 
last two years 
compare with 
his? 





Mr. T. F. PEIRCE, President 
of the Pacific Desk Compan 


HERE are two kinds of man- 
agers (just as there are two 
kinds of superintendents, en- 
gineers, salesmen and accountants). 


One says: “I am so busy that I 
cannot possibly do any outside 
reading.” He does none. 


The other says: “I am so busy 
that I do not see how I can pos- 
sibly find time for outside reading, 
but I must.” He does. 


. F. Peirce, manager of the 
Pacific Desk Company, was ver) 
busy. 


But there is a difference between 
having a busy mind and having a 
closed mind. Mr. Peirce investi 
gated the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute as a kind of test—to see 
just wherein his own training fell 
short. “I very quickly discovered 
one thing.” he wrote frankly, “and 
that was how little I actually knew 
about the science of business.” 


Within a few weeks Mr. Peirce 
had found information in the In- 
stitute Course which had an im- 
mediate cash value to him. 


The next step follows naturally 
and inevitably. 


On October 31, 1922, Mr. Peirce 
wrote: “I want you to be the first 
to know the good news, and that 
is that I have been elected to the 
presidency of the Pacific Desk 
Company and have taken over the 
entire control of its stock.... I 
believe your Course has had much 
to do with making me ready to 
grasp this wonderful opportunity.’ 


Perhaps you have your eye set 
on the high places of business, but 
they seem a long way off. The 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
shorten the distance between the 
place where you are and the place 
where you want to be. It has 
proved that in the careers of many 
thousands of men. “Will you take 
their word for it that “Forging 
\head in Business” is a guide book 
worth reading? The coupon will 
bring it. 
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A wonderful two years’ trip 


at full pay— 


but only men with imagination can take it 


BOUT one man in ten will be ap- 
pealed to by this page. The other 
nine will be hard workers, earnest, 

ambitious in their way, but to them a 
coupon is a coupon; a book is a book; a 
course is a course. The one man in ten 
has imagination. 

And imagination rules the world. 

Let us put it this way. An automobile 
is'at your door; you are 
invited to pack your bag 
and step in. You will go 
to the office of the presi- 
dent of one of the biggest 
banks. You will spend 
hours with him, and with 
other bank presidents. 

Each one will take you 
personally thru his insti- 
tution. He will explain 
clearly the operations of 
his bank; he will answer 
any question that comes 
to your mind. He will 
give you at first hand the 
things you need to know 
about the financial side 
of business. You will not 
leave these bankers until 
you have a thoro under- 
standing of our great 
banking system. 

When you have finished with them the 
car will be waiting. It will take you to 
the offices of men who direct great sell- 
ing organizations. They will be waiting 
for you; their time will be at your dis- 
posal—all the time you want until you 
know all you can learn about marketing, 
selling and advertising. 


Thru other days the heads of account- 
ing departments will guide you. On 
others, men who have made their mark 
in office management; on others, traffic 
experts, and authorities in commercial 
law and credits. Great economists and 
teachers and business leaders will be 
your companions. 

The whole journey will occupy two 
years. It will cost you nothing in in- 
come, for your salary will go right along. 
Every single day you will be in contact 
with men whose authority is proved by 
incomes of $50,000, $100,000, or even 
more. 


Do you think that any man with im- 
agination could spend two years like that 
without being bigger at the end? Is it 
humanly possible for a mind to come in 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 





In Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 








In Australia: 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney 





contact with the biggest minds in busi- 
ness without growing? 

Is it worth a few pennies a day to 
have such an experience? Do you wonder 
that the men who have had it are holding 
positions of executive responsibility in 
business everywhere? 

This wonderful two years’ trip is what 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute offers 
you. Not merely a set of 
books (tho you do re- 
ceive a business library 
which will be a source of 
guidance and inspiration 
thruout your business 
life). Not merely a set of 
lectures (tho the lectures 
parallel what is offered in 
the leading university 
schools of business). Not 
merely business prob- 
lems which you solve, and 
from which you gain defi- 
nite practical experience 
and self-confidence. 

The real Course is the 
experience of the most 
successful business men 
in the country. For two 
years you live with them. 
In two years you gain 
what they have had to 
work out for themselves thru a lifetime 
of practical effort. 

If you are the one man in ten to 
whom this page is directed, there is a 
book which you will be glad to own. It 
is called “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
It costs you nothing, yet it is perma- 
nently valuable. 

If you have read this far, and if you 
are at least 21 years of age, you are 
one of the men who ought to clip the 
coupon and receive this book with our 
compliments. 

The car is 
waiting; 
step in 
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ALEXANDER Hamitton Institut 


463 Astor Place New York City 
Send me the new revised edition of the 
booklet r ng Ahead 1 Bus 
which I may keep without ob 
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on the table just now. If Blackman had 
not identified Bennett as Smalley’s visitor 
in his house where the stolen Capron bonds 
were found, even Bennett's sailing for Paris 
tomorrow might have been a _ coincidence. 
Of course Blackman was terrified when the 
Inspector told him that a crook had used 
his rooming-house to cache stolen preperty. 
li Bennett had got this letter, he could 
have gone right down there, engaged Smal- 
ley’s old third-floor south square room and 
got the bonds at his leisure. Smalley made 
the mistakes of the greenhorn in crime— 
getting scared, running away, and writing 
a letter.” 


Little Needham moved restlessly in his 
chair. He swallowed. He drew a long 
breath. There was in his manner the con- 


scious importance of a young man who was 


paying for the investigation of his own 
case 
“That's all very well, Mr. Drake, and 


I'm glad you found Mr. Capron’s bonds for 
him. But what I want to know is why 
night. before last I found my mantelpiece 
all bloody, and why I was lured out by a 
lying message from a girl who called her- 
self Gertrude.” 

Drake answered gravely enough: “You're 
quite right, Mr. Needham, quite right. 
And it was a strange sequence of events 
which led to my finding Smalley’s crypto- 
graph letter in the hollow right-hand pil- 
lar of your mantelpiece, under the blood- 
stained pineapple.” 

It was really almost too much for Need- 
ham. He turned so pale that I thought he 
was going to faint. 

Then suddenly the bell rang 


E all sprang to our feet, and Need- 

cham with a little gasp went to open 
the door. Then I heard a woman's clear 
voice: “I do hope I’m not late! Mr. Drake 
said half-past two—” , 

Yes, there she was—smiling, holding out 
her hand to each of ug in turn. And the 
chestnut-haired boy was with her. 

“Oh, my!” Tommy glanced around. “But 
you've changed the color of everything— 
paint—paper—” 

Tommy, you know, had been in New 
Jersey when his mother let these rooms to 
Needham and moved out. 

As the pretty, plump little woman sat 
down on the sofa, her boy beside her, 
as she turned her round baby-blue eyes upon 
Drake, I don’t mind confessing that I felt— 
yes, panicky. 

“I should have told you, this morning,” 
the detective was saying t6 her, with his 
charming deference, “should have told Mr. 
Needham also, if I had_not been held by 
a professional obligation not to. anticipate 
the action of the police. But I found in 
the hollow pillar—” 

It was a bombshell 

With a leap from the sofa, the boy Tom- 
my threw himself upon Drake. 

“Oh, give it to me! You must—it’s valu- 


able! He said so! I tried to get it— 
Mother had gone to the theater—but it 
stuck so—it just wouldn’t turn, and my 





HOMER CROY 
When ‘‘West of the Water Tower” 
appeared, the book-reviewers de- 
clared that a new star had appeared 
in the literary heavens, and they 
guessed at its name, for the book 
was published anonymously. Later 
on it was disclosed that Homer 
Crov was the author. And now 
he has turned to short stories. A 
splendid one will appear in an early 
issue, about a remarkable Gran’ma 
—one of the 1926 sort. You'll 
enjoy it from beginning to end 














didn't 
back 


bloody—I 
might come 


hurt and 
light—he 


hands got all 
dare make a 
any minute.” 

The mother’s face went chalk-white. 

Drake gently took one of the boy’s hands 
and turned it, so we could see the red 
marks, the abrasions, on palm and fingers 

“Oh, Tommy!” his mother . breathed. 
“And you told me you tore. your hands 
in sliding down a rough tree!” 

“I knew,” Drake said kindly, “that the 
blurred finger-prints were those of a large 
child or a tiny-handed woman, and only 
tender flesh would have been so torn by 
those jagged points, or would have bled 
so freely. But when I shook hands with 
Tommy yesterday at the Hotel Majestic, 
and felt those rough wounds—” 


Needham broke in, excitedly: “But who 
is Gertrude ?” 

“Oh, there isn’t any Gertrude!" Tommy 
turned right round and faced Needham 


“I had to get you out! I knew our old tele- 
phone number. I called from a booth round 
the corner. Uncle Fred told Mother one 
day that any young man would run after 
a girl. I just talked like a girl in the hotel 
talks, and when I ran round here the win- 
dow was dark, and I ran up the stairs, 
and—” 

Tommy's courage and frankness had sur- 
prised me, until I realized that it was his 
only way of proving his claim to the paper 
in Drake’s possession. But now he turned 
with frightened eyes and threw himself on 
his mother. “Oh, Mother, don’t scold me! 
I did find the lost key and I kept it. Some- 
times you're gone out so long—I wanted 
a key for myself—I. didn’t lie to you, 
Mother. You never once asked me after 
I found it!” 

“Oh, my poor little boy!” 
ing now. “I don't understand. 
you tell me?” 

“But Uncle Fred said I mustn't tell any- 
one—anyone!” 


She was cry- 


Why didn’t 


TEEDHAM’S face was a study. If he 

was angry at Tommy’s intrusion night 

before last, he was good sport enough to 
ignore it. 

“But what I insist upon knowing,” he 
said with his odd little dignity, “is how 
a criminal’s letter got into my mantelpiece.” 

Drake nodded. “Tommy,” he said, “will 
you sit down now, quietly, yes, right there 
on the sofa beside your mother—and teil 
Mr. Needham precisely what happened here 
in this room, two weeks ago last Saturday 
afternoon, the 20th of June?” 

Tommy sat down on the sofa—facing us 


bravely enough. But he said nothing. He 
only picked at the braid on his jacket. 
“But, Tommy—Tommy darling,” his 


mother pleaded, “you must tell these gentle- 
men—and tell Mother—you must.” 

She was no longer coquettish. Something 
had touched her—I did not know then what 
it was—with a sense of awe. 

Tommy’s lips trembled. He raised his 
clear light-brown eyes to her face—hesi- 
tated, drew two or three quick breaths. 

“Oh, it was awfully hot—Mother was out 
when Uncle Fred came, and I coaxed him 
to take me down to the beach for a swim 
But he said—oh, Mother,” he broke off, 
catching hold of her hands, “I promised, 
“You will tell,” she said, “everything.” 

He got it out then, gaspingly. “And 
Uncle—Uncle Fred said he had something 
valuable in his pocket, and he couldn't leave 
it in a bathhouse locker. But I told him—I 
told him I'd found a hole in the mantelpiece 
where I kept dimes in a_ handkerchief— 


Mother didn’t know the hole was there and 
—and Uncle Fred said we'd be back from 
the beach before Mother got home—I was 
going to have dinner with him anyway— 
and he took out my handkerchief with the 
dimes and put a—a piece of paper in the 
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hole, and he said it was safer there than 
in his pocket, but he might get into trouble 
if anybody knew.” 

As the last words fairly fell over each 
other, Drake leaned forward and patted the 
boy's knee 

“You loyal little brick!" he said. 

Drake told us the rest himself, and Mrs 
Alexander Marmaduke Malden was no more 
amazed than Needham, and I were. Of 
course she had never seen or heard of either 
of the safe-blowing scoundrels. 

Drake said that postmark memorandum 
made him think that the letter had been 
extracted from its envelope, and the envelope 
left—perhaps empty, more likely with some 
unsuspicious inclosure like an advertisement 
-for the addressee to find. But who had 
done it? And who was the addressee? He 
said it would have been easy for anyone 
who suspected Bennett the secretary to get 
into the boarding-house where he lived on 
West Ejighty-fourth Street, the day after 
the bond-robbery, easy to find some excuse 
for being left alone in the hall where board 
ers’ letters generally lie on a table or slab 

“A slightly irregular proceeding,’ the de 
tective said gravely, “but I’ve heard of its 
being done in big cases. Had the finder 
been able to read the cryptograph, he would 
not have hidden it anywhere; but if he 
wanted to study it at his leisure, it wus 
safer in that mantel than in his pocket, 
unless the house caught fire. It was after 
I learned yesterday from Mr. Needham the 
name of the lady who was living in these 
rooms on the 20th of June, and after I 
shook hands with Tommy at the Hotel 
Majestic, that I had my case. The rest 
has been only the verification of details. 

“You remember, Howard, I told you yes- 
terday morning that Inspector Sorby took 
over the safe-blowing case when Detective 
Malden was killed in an automobile accident. 
So, knowing already that Tommy Malden 
was after the paper hidden in the mantel, 
I asked them at Police Headquarters if the 
dead detective, Malden, hadn't a nephew, 
a boy about twelve. They said yes, that 
the boy had been with his uncle in the 
wrecked automobile that evening, June 
20th, when the young detective was killed, 
but the boy had escaped without injury. 
A Coney Island policeman had _ brought 
Tommy home to his mother in Gramercy 
Park—Mrs. Alexander Marmaduke Malden. 
Tommy has just told you how his uncle, 
Detective Fred Malden, who first had Sor- 
by’s safe-blowing case, hid that paper in 
the mantelpiece here—because it was too 
valuable to leave in a bathhouse locker.” 

“Well, of all this world!” Needham 
leaned back in his chair. “And I thought 
some scoundrel was preparing to blackmail 
me !”” 

“A natural assumption,” Drake 
“considering the bogus summons 
‘Gertrude,’ and the bloodstains.” 


smiled, 
from 


later, as my friend 
homeward up 


UT a few minutes 
and I were strolling 
Lexington Avenue, he said: “The more I 
think about this case, Howard, the more 
unusual it seems. Just suppose for a mo- 
ment the carved pineapple hadn't stuck, 
from the new paint, and that Tommy had 
secured the paper. He might have loyally 
kept it for years, as something which could 
have got his dead uncle ‘into trouble,’ if 
anybody knew about it. Yes—an unusual 
case. Of course, all the surface aspects of 
it are perfectly clear to you now, the simple 
bond-robbery, the curious cryptograph let- 
ter, the relations between the people. But 
look deeper—look deeper and what: do you 
see? An old man recovers a fortune in 
bonds; two criminals three thousand miles 
apart are brought to justice—because a 
young detective wanted a swim in the ocean 
one hot afternoon, and another young man 
didn’t want brown woodwork.” 




















When the second act has come 
to an end—and the curtain is rung 
down amidst whirling applause—when 
you mingle outside with the excited 


throngs in the lobby 


—have a Camel! 





Into the making of this one cigarette goes all of the ability of the world’s largest 

organization of expert tobacco men. Nothing is too good for Camels. The choicest 

Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The most skilful blenders. The most scientific 

package. No other cigarette made is like Camels. No better cigarette can be made, 
Camels are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 


© 1925 


WHEN the thrilling second act 
of the best show of the year has 
just come to an end. And the 
stars have taken their curtain 
calls in answer to round after 
round of applause. When you 
join the crowds outside just as 
pleased and thrilled as yourself 
—have a Camel! 


For no other friend is so 
cheerful, so resting between acts 
as Camel. Camel adds its own 
romantic glamour to the bright- 
ness of memorable occasions. 
No other cigarette ever made— 
and kept—so many friends. 
Camels never tire your taste no 
matter how liberally or zest- 
fully you smoke them. Camels 
never leave a cigaretty after- 
taste. All the desire to please, 
all the skill to serve of the 
largest tobacco organization in 
the world, goes into this one 
cigarette. 

So when you leave the theatre 
pleased and inspired for greater 
things, when you see life’s prob- 
lems and their solutions clearer 
— lift the flame and taste the 
mellowest smoke that ever came 


from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 








Nate 


Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you to 
compare Camels with 
any cigarette made at 


any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Company 
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THE LOST CHORD 


“I can’t! He’s gone on a business trip, 
back to New York.” 

“His uncle’s dead, aint he? He'll know 
the will quick enough now, without bother- 
ing longer with you. He’s skipped; that’s 
what he’s done. And it serves you right.” 

“He hasn't skipped!” defended Mary 
blindly. “He’s coming back on the eight 
oclock train tonight.” 

“T'll buy you a new hat if he does. 
wait and see.” 

“You made it all up—he never confessed 
such a thing, to Natalie Stevens or anyone 
else!” 

“All right—call up Natalie and ask her.” 

The stricken girl tried to do this. After 
a fashion she succeeded. And when she 
finally got the receiver back onto the hook, 
I thought she was going to collapse. From 
deathly-white, her complexion had turned a 
queer, drowned green. “Get out!’’ she 
wailed. And at sight of the wreckage they 
had caused, the three girls “got.” “You 
can be at the depot at eight o'clock tonight 
and see how contemptible you are,” she 
called after them. 

Then she closed her door. 

She must have suffered the torments of 
the damned that afternoon. Nevertheless, 
around eight o’clock, she appeared at the 
station. All over town the girls had been 
advised and were hovering about in the 
vicinity. Mary saw them and was piteously 
defiant. 

But the train pulled in and its passengers 
descended. Not until a fortnight later did 
the repentant Grace confess she had sent 
him—Forrest Preston—a wire that noon- 
time which had purposely kept him in New 
York. So no Forrest alighted on the Paris 
platform. 

The train pulled out and to the north- 
ward. The platform was empty—empty ex- 
cept for the one swaying, droopy figure in 
a shoulder cape, who tried to start away, 
uttered a little cry and bent over suddenly 
as though a dagger had pierced her to its 
hilt. Then off into the late autumn night 
she stumbled blindly, face ashen, both hands 
pressed against her side. She turned the 
corner by the billboards and was lost to 
view. And she did not come back. 


You 


AT four o'clock the next afternoon Mrs. 
44 Mathers called up the Telegraph of- 
fice. 

“Have you seen anything of Mary 
Bowen?” she demanded. “She hasn’t been 
to her meals today—and her bed war’n’t 
slept in last night.” 

We had seen nothing of Mary. Neither 
had anyone else in the town. Another night 
went by. Again Mary’s bed was unrumpled. 
Mrs. Mather came over around nine o'clock 
and made us go up to her office and break 
in. “Maybe she’s got up there and done 
somethin’ rash,” was her suggestion. 

But Mary was not in her office. Every- 
thing was exactly as it had been when 
Grace Rawlins entered—even to the half- 
finished sentence on the machine. Yet we 
found other things that wrung our hearts: 
a pad of paper where she had practiced 
writing “Mrs. Forrest Preston” all over the 
top sheet, a list of household furnishings, 
some letters, inconsequential things that For- 
rest had sent her. I think the most heart- 
rending was a little scrap-book where the 
girl had pasted in and saved every picture 
of a baby which had come to her hand. 
Seventy-five to a hundred infants, there must 
have been in the limp little book—babies 
smiling, babies crying, babies awake and 
asleep, dressed and au naturel. 

The boys beat the woods around about 
Paris—and another group rowed far down 
the river searching, but Mary never was 
found by those people in Vermont. 


(Continued from page 74) 


And the next day Forrest came back to 
Paris. 

The minute he entered our office, I knew 
he had been informed of events; further- 
more, I knew his passion for Mary Bowen 
had ended up genuine, regardless of the 
motives behind it in the beginning. He 
showed me the telegram—tears running down 
his face. 

“My God! They’ve murdered her!” he 
choked. ‘Murdered the dearest woman that 
ever lived!” 

“Did you, Forrest?” we asked. “Did you 
get interested in her at first because you 
wanted to know?” I asked him point blank. 

“May my Maker forgive me for it—yes. 
At first—until that night at Stevens’ when 
she sang ‘The Lost Chord.’” 

“I know. Mrs. Stevens told me.” 

“It was like an angel singing. And—she 
loved me. She’d have lain down and let 
me walk on her naked heart!” 

“*The Lost Chord,’” mused Sam. “Don’t 
it say somethin’ in that piece about hearin’ 
that note again—findin’ it again?” 

“In heaven! Yes! But I don’t want to 
find Mary in heaven. I want to find her on 
earth! I’m all broken down inside, some- 
how.” And dropping into a chair, he buried 
his face in his hands and sobbed like a boy. 

We tried to console him, of course. But 
it was a sorry business. We told him she'd 
turn up somewhere sooner or later, when 
deep in our hearts we scarcely believed it 
ourselves. For even if she hadn’t destroyed 
herself, we felt that the shock she had sus- 
tained might have unhinged Mary’s reason. 


RREST left finally, and for the ensu- 

ing month the town gave him its sym- 
pathy freely. A town’s mind is a child’s 
mind. And it took the affair with the com- 
passion of a child. In that month no signs 
of Mary came to hand, and all of us believed 
the worst. And in proof of how greatly 
the rich fellow had come to love the little 
plebeian, we know now that life for him 
went suddenly to ashes. 

What mattered his law-practice, his 
uncle’s wealth (for he had not been ap- 
preciably cut from the will), society, other 
women? He aged five years that winter, 
and then in April came the announcement 
that he was going abroad. 

He did go abroad. We had other things 
to engage our attention, and only thought 
of the affair when we had stenographer’s 
work with no one to do it, or when we 
strolled past the Preston mansion on Sunday 
afternoons and remarked on its closed blinds 
and general atmosphere of tragedy. But 
occasionally word reached us through people 
who had seen Forrest—abroad, in New 
York, Newport, Hot Springs, Palm Beach— 
that his blasted love-affair in Vermont had 
taken hoid of him deeper than one might 
suppose for the length of time its course 


For three years I had no direct word 
from him and did not see him. He was 
no special confidant of mine; there was ne 
reason why I should. Sar and I lost sight 
of the poignant little romance in the ava- 
lanche of newer experiences, other people’s 
cardiac complexes, all the vicissitudes that 
come as grist into the mill of a country 
newspaper. 

And yet I have had a reason for record- 
ing this story. I have set myself to that 
record because now—three years later— 
there have been developments in the half- 
forgotten Bowen-Preston romance that sup- 
ply belatedly the aspect of a climax. This 
past year I spent in California, making the 


homeward trip by way of the Panama 
Canal. And when our boat was held over 
for twenty-four hours in Jacksonville, 


Florida, I went ashore. Thus on an early 


evening in this past September, dining in a 
Jacksonville hotel, I looked across the room. 

And there sat Forrest Preston. 

It was a moment before I placed him. 
His changed appearance was_ responsible. 
There was much gray at his temples, and 
lines on his face and around his eyes which 
no fellow of thirty-five should reveal. Not 
lines of dissipation, so much as hopeless- 
ness. I arose and went over to him. 

“Will wonders never cease!” he cried 
thickly, grasping me and almost hugging 
me. And he made me sit down at his 
table by the window, for he was alone—as 
terribly alone, somehow, as the girl whom 
he had loved had been alone back in those 
spring months in Vermont. 

“Where am I going?” he repeated a little 
time later. “I wish to God that I knew. 
Somehow I’m—drifting around. Lost in- 
terest in things somehow.” 

Well, we visited until late. He drank 
quite a lot from a hip flask and seemed sort 
of careless of his speech and deportment. 
He was slipping badly—which was criminal, 
for he really had been a man worth while. 
If he had deceived Mary at the start of 
their acquaintance, he had suffered his 
penance and was now clean of that stain. 
By midnight, when it was time for me to 
return to the ship, he was sobbing openly. 

“She played—‘The Lost Chord,’” he re- 
minded me. “I wonder—if I'll ever hear 
her voice again. Your partner said some- 
thing about heaven. But I’ve lost Mary 
then completely—for I don’t believe in 
heaven. I don’t believe in anything. I’m 
hard inside!” 

“See here,” said I, “—come on back with 
me to New York. I’m in a cabin by my- 
self and you can share it. I'll talk to you 
on the way up. And if you want to go 
back to Paris, perhaps the change—” 

“Tl go with you to New York—I don’t 
mind where I go—but not Vermont! I 
buried a part of myself in Vermont.” 

In the end, he went back north with me. 
Never was truer word spoken than Shake- 
speare’s old saw: “There’s a Divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will.” We left Jacksonville behind us, and 
by two o'clock were beyond sight of land. 
I set myself to soften the poor fellow’s 
cynicism, but it was a thankless task. The 
man was “cooked hard.” Anyhow, a greater 
Power had our affairs in charge, for—we 
got into the storm cff Hatteras. 

And Preston was really softened by a sign 
from God. 


ce was the second day out, along around 
three in the afternoon, that we entered 
the area of blow. The sun had disappeared 
in a haze of lemon; a peculiar greenish 
tinge hung over the ocean. By four o’clock 
high seas were running and the barometer 
was falling swiftly. 

I had known many storms at sea during 
spasmodic trips about old Mother Earth 
to vary the routine of country publishing, 
but always without untoward incident my 
ships had come safely through. A bit of 
seasickness, perhaps—things rolling about— 
the vessel plunging and ducking like a gi- 
gantic porpoise. Yet never had I seen such 
a bilious aspect over the face of all things, 
a presentiment of electrical ferocity, as 
curdled my marrow in the next few hours 
before the daylight died altogether. It is 
a fearful thing—a storm off Hatteras. 
Worse than a typhoon down the New Heb- 
rides. I have been through both and know. 

By five o’clock the wind was yowling a 
gale; the seas were running hill high. When 
I went below for dinner, the ocean showed 
mountainous whitecaps piling and tumbling 
—my last view of them reminding me of a 
line of washed clothes blowing in a winter 
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“More precious than’ 


9? 


rubies —seems this 
smoking tobacco 


Old smokers of Edgeworth delight 
in their friendly rivalries for length of 
attachment to their favorite’ brand, 
and for total poundage incinerated in 
their trusty pipes. 

Mr, Dugan inaugurates another sort 
of competition—a sort of Long-Dis- 
tance-Wait Contest. For this loyal 
Edgeworthian orders his favorite to- 
bacco in May, and then goes on forage 
rations until August, rather than twist 
his tobacco taste to accommodate na- 
tive varieties. 


Read Mr. Dugan’s letter and 
thankful you’re where you are! 
Philippine Islands 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs:—Enclosed please find money- 
order for $4.65, for which please send 
me the following: 1—16 oz. glass jar 
Ready Rubbed; 1—$1.50 can Qboid; 
1—$1.50 can Plug Slice. 

Until recently I have been able to get 
Edgeworth from a dealer near here, but 
for the last month he has been “out,” 
and I have been smoking native ciga- 
rettes and other so-called tobacco. I 
realize that it will be three months or 
so before I hear from this, but I know 
I'll get it sure by sending direct to you, 
you won't be “just out.’ In the mean- 
time I may be able to scare up a little 
here and there It's mighty hard to 
“bum" any Edgeworth from friends in 
this part of the world They'd just 
about as soon give you the key to their 


safety deposit boxes as they would to the 
“Old tobacco box” where they keep their 


Edgeworth I don't blame them; it’s 
mighty hard to get, and it's terribly 
hard to go without. I know how the 
baby felt about the soap now: I won't 


be happy till I get my Edgeworth. 
Yours, almost tearfully, 


Cc. P. Dugan. 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so _ that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes 
in quality. 
Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 8N South 
2ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

We’ll be 










of your tobacco 


address 
dealer, too, if you care to add them. 
Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 


name and 


suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 


packed in small, pocket size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & rother Com- 


pany will gladly send you prepaid by 
parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton 
of any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 





be | 


grateful for the | 


twilight up home. Then came the dim 
illumination of the clammy, half-empty 
| dining-room, pale faces as the oncoming gale 


| shrieked wilder, hardened travelers feeling 
the qualms of oncoming sickness, officers 
moving about hurriedly, looking worried. 


And the barometer going down, down, down. 


NIE o'clock came, and Preston got up 
from his berth, where he had lain down. 
“T can’t stand this!” he said. And I 
realized he was bellowing the words to 
make himself heard above the outer tumult. 
Waves like mauls were hammering at our 
port. The ship was pitching up and down 
foreward and aft, as well as rolling from 
side to side. It came to me that this was 
to be no ordinary: storm. I wondered if 
the eight hundred passengers elsewhere were 
as nervous as ourselves. “I’m going up into 
the saloon and find out,” Preston said, and 
he laced on his shoes. 

We reached the saloon, the big main room 
| off the promenade deck, and went up onto 
|its mezzanine balcony. Ten o'clock came, 
land the ship was commencing to strain 
Each time its prow cleft the onward seas, 
the water-mountains met it squarely, sending 








shivers through the boat’s whole fiber. 
Outside was a blackness like pitch. Black- 
ness and tumult and a wet hell. 

Every deck was awash with water. Pas- 


sengers in outside staterooms had been or- 
dered inside. I began to grow frightened as 
I had never been frightened in my life. 
Suppose, in that epidemic of chaos, we 
rammed some rum-running vessel of which 
that section of the seas was full? Preston, 
near me, was ashen. 

A few minutes past midnight our after 
mast came down, wrecking our wireless. It 
shook the ship and made it falter for a 
moment like a dull, disastrous detonation of 
dynamite in our hold. Women began to 
sob openly. And between twelve and one 
o'clock, before we actually did side-swipe 
that other steamer, the pitching and plunging 
of that boat grew horrible. With every 
drunken roll it snapped and creaked. Tons 
upon tons of water pounded at our hatches. 
Lifeboats were ripped loose and smashed 
into kindling. Once when the main cabin 
door blew open, deluging those in the vicin- 
ity, a ten-minute battle ensued to get it 
}closed. A ship’s officer paused near us 
| around a corner, his clothes drenched with 
| water, a gash across his forehead bleeding 
| down into his eyes. 

“We may not make it, Charley,” I heard 
him cry unevenly to some one I could not 
discern. “The pumps are going in the C 
hold, but they can’t get action!” 

I felt a wild clutch on my arm, where I 
|strove to hold myself from being hurled 
around. It was Preston. 

“I don’t want to die!” he cried. “Not 
like this! I haven't got the faith to die!” 

“Shut up!” I cried. “Do you want to 
start a panic here? Instead of talking about 
dying, get one of those life-preservers—” 
| I never finished. On the opposite side of 
the ship, out of a badly battered porthole, 
I saw a string of lights, horrifyingly close 
Another vesselly Almost at once the shock 
came. 

It felt like an earthquake and sounded 
like a gigantic pin being drawn over an 
equally mammoth washboard. The whole 
ship bucked. A woman screamed. A mo- 
ment of gruesome silence—a silence like that 
between the planets... .. Then a voice 
behind me: 

“Damn that woman! 
body! We may be hit. But a panic right 
now will be worse.” And then the ship 
veered to starboard and we tilted. 








Choke her, some- 


ON’T ask me to set down the sickening 
horror of that next few minutes. I 
believed we were sinking, tossed like a 
rudderless chip on the chaos, soon to be 
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drowned like rats in a trap. Every sane 
man and woman aboard thought likewise. 
Death was reaching for us. Preston was 
clutching me so I could scarcely keep my 
hold. 

Dimly in that sequence of confusion I 
realized a movement of people down over 
the drop of the balcony and saw the gleam 
of scarlet on cap and bonnet as a group 
drew together below us. There were Salva- 
tion Army people aboard! 

Then amid the shock and the tempest, 
high above the tumult and the pounding 
destruction of the storm, I heard a woman’s 
marvelous voice uplifted in song. 

From that dining-saloon below us, halting 
that panic, defying the night and the ele- 
ments, over-riding Death with the faith born 
of martyrs, came the bars of that grand old 
hymn that has in so many tragic hours 
brought resignation to storm-tossed human- 
ity, sung by a little band of bonneted 
women who were not afraid to die. 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly; 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high— 


It seemed in that moment as though every 
person aboard that foundering vessel, even 
the ship itself, even the demon-lashed uni- 
verse, paused to catch the sweet, clear, fear- 
less, high-flung resonance of that old hymn, 
as with face upraised, eyes closed, hands out- 
spread in benediction over the little group 
around her, the woman called to Jehovah, 
Lord God of Hosts..... 

Never did a woman sing as that woman 
sang. That spirituality in mundane humanity 
that separates us from the brutes, that lifts 
us into communion with the Hosts of 
Heaven, shone from her face like a lam- 
bent light. And as she quickly passed on 
to the lines of the second verse, I knew in 
that minute the overwhelming meaning of 
Faith—Faith triumphant! 

And I became aware as well that Forrest 
Preston had relaxed his grip upon me. 
Somehow, ludicrously, he was climbing the 
balcony rail as though to drop into that 
scene beneath. I clutched for him and he 
turned. 

“Tt’s—it’s—” 

“I know, I know! But don’t stop her 
now!” For Mary Bowen, in that great mo- 
ment of all our lives, was “putting herself 
across” at last-—-as Sam, my partner, had 
never dared to dream she would. ... . 

The hymn ended. A great quiet seemed 
to envelop us. A man broke in from the 
battered chart-house. 


“We're coming out of it!” he cried 
“We've found the edge of it! We’re slipping 
through!” 


I don’t know just when it was that I let 
Preston go. But when I released him, he 
started down. Neither did I remark on 
the manner of his going. 

I only recall that once again he had 
heard the Lost Chord of that voice—the 
voice of the woman he had loved—raised 
above the wrath of a storm-tossed sea. 

And peace and a fair harbor lay ahead! 





Samuel Hopkins Adams 


Mr. Adams’ name is not often 
seen in magazines nowadays, 
for he has long been engaged 
on a novel; but now that its 
writing is finished, more short 
storiesmay be expected. Thus, 
in an early number of this 
magazine one will appear— 
the story of a young man and 
of a most astonishing girl. 
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tint of 
> Bloom. 


Healthy 


Glow 


That’s what your cheeks 
were meant to have. 


Pompeian Bloom 


ER wealth of 

bronze hair per- 

fectly complements 

the clear olive of her 
skin, adding greatly 

’ to her beauty by 
using the Oriental 
Pompeian 
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gives the natural color that comes with health 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 
Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic 
advice regarding the care of the skin and the 
proper use of beauty preparations. 


RECENTLY overheard one of my 

friends say to another: “You have 
stopped using rouge, my dear. What 
lovely natural coloring!” But the truth 
was that she hadn’t stopped at all. Like 
thousands of other women, she had learned 
about the rouge that would give her 
cheeks the exquisite natural coloring of a 
girlin her ’teens. That rouge is Pompeian 
Bloom. 

Today women everywhere realize the 
necessity of using rouge that matches 
perfectly their natural skin-tones. And 
when they use the right shade of Bloom 
they achieve the wholly natural effect 
they desire. 

From the shade chart you can easily 
select the particular shade of Pompeian 
Bloom for your type of complexion. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your correct tone of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average American 
woman has the Medium skin-tone—pleas- 
antly warm in tone, with a faint sugges- 


tion of old ivory or sun-kissed russet. 
The Medium tone of Pompeian Bloom 
just suits this type of skin. 

If you are slightly tanned, you may find 
the Orange tint more becoming. And 
sometimes women with Medium skin 
who have very dark hair get a brilliant 
result with the Oriental tint. 

Olive Skin: Women with the true olive 
skin are generally dark of eyes and hair— 
and require the Dark tone of Pompeian 
Bloom. If you wish to accent the bril- 
liancy of your complexion, the Oriental 
tint will accomplish it. 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful skin, 
most often found in blondes or red-haired 
women, and should use the Orienta/ tint. 

White Skin: If you have this rare type 
of skin, use the Light tone of Bloom. 

Special Note: An unusual coloring of 
hair and eyes sometimes demands a dif- 
ferent selection of Bloom-tone than those 
above. If in doubt, write a description of 
your skin, hair and eyes to me for special 
advice. 

Pompeian Bloom, 6oc (slightly higher 
in Canada). Purity and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 7 


Specialiste en Beauté 


SPECIAL OFFER 
3 of a 60c box of Bloom 


with 1926 Panel and samples — All for 20c 


To help you realize the 
exceptional quality of Pom- 
peian Bloom, we make the 
special offer above. The 
1926 Panel is the most 
beautiful and expensive 
one we have ever offered. 
Size 27 x 7 inches. Art store 
value 7Sc to $1. Sent for 
two dimes along with % 
of a 60c box of Pompeian 
Bloom and valuable sam- 
ples of Beauty Powder; 
Day Cream (protecting); 
and Night Cream (cleans- 
ing); and Madame Jean- 
nette’s beauty booklet. 














Madame Jeannette, 


Tue Pompeian LABORATORIES 


| 








2807 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 Panel, %4 of 60c 
box of Bloom, Beauty Booklet and other samples. 


Shade of rouge wanted 


is coupon void after ‘July 15, 1026. 
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Nurses and doctors endorse it 


Fight 
the dangerous 


Sore Throat 


Germs 


All day long. Sore throat is a danger- 
warning that germs are at work, sending 
their poisons throughout your entire 
system. The only way to cure it is by 
prompt and vigorous antiseptic treat- 
ment. 

That is what gargles, sprays and 
swabs are for—but their effect lasts 
only a little while, and they can rarely 
be used oftener than night and morning. 


Formamint provides a scientific 
throat antiseptic of proven germicidal 
power with which you can keep up your 
treatment all day—wherever you may 
be. That’s why it has been endorsed in 
writing by more than 10,000 doctors. 


Carry a bottle of these convenient, 
pleasant-tasting throat tablets with 
you, and take them at intervals all day 
—one every hour or so when the throat 
is actually sore, one every two or three 
hours to prevent infection when ex- 
posed to cold, disease or dust. All 
druggists. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


To enable you to test 
Formamint we will send 
you a metal pocket case 
of Formamint tablets on 
receipt of four cents for 
postage. Address Bauer 
Chemical Co., Dept.D-1 
113 West 18th Street, 
New York City. 
















THE 


dinner any night you will—just any night 


at all.” 
If she had set a date herself, or half a 
dozen dates, he could have alleged an en- 


gagement But he could not think of a blan- 
ket engagement fast enough. After a pause 
she broke his tortured silence with a sweetish: 

“You really must dine somewhere, and 
you can surely spare me one evening.” 

The Ian Craigie who could not permit his 
humblest laborer to be abused by a boss was 
hardly the man to slap a polite old woman 
in the face, and so he groaned: 

“You name the day, and I'll be there.” 


| “Oh, you charming man! Shall we say 
| Thursday week ?” 
“Thursday week it is.” 

“And have you any friends you would 


especially like to see?’ 

“I don't know much of anybody very well. 
My first acquaintances were Judge Nolan 
and Ben Webb.” 

“Dear Judge Nolan, of course, and B— 
Did you say Ben Webb?” 

“Ben Webb, yes. Do you know himr” 


“Oh—indeed yes. Rahther!” Mrs. Bud- 
long was rahthering nowadays. “I'll be de- 
lighted to ask him—and just a few others of 
our leading people. It’s ever so sweet of 
you to come! Thursday week, then—at 
eight ?” 

“Thursday week at eight. Thank you 


ever so much.” 

*“Goo-o00-00d-by !” 

Craigie put away the telephone with a 
| rueful look as if it were a cup of bitters he 
|bad just drained. Mrs. Budlong’s look was 
no less rueful. She must invite Ben Webb! 
Great heavens! Ben Webb—the plumber! 

Well, what must be, must be. 

And so Ben Webb received an answer to 
an old prayer of his—a prayer in anger that 
he might live to receive an invitation to 
Mrs. Budlong’s so that he could refuse it. 
| And, as usually happens with prayers of 
that sort, when they are granted they are 
always out of date, and usually unwelcome. 
Mrs. Budlong sent Ben a card. She had not 
trusted herself to invite Ben Webb over the 
telephone which she had formerly used for 
asking him to come up and unfreeze the 
bathroom pipes or see why the gas gave 
more sweetness than light. 








EN laid Mrs. Budlong’s card on his 
mother’s workbasket and watched her 
gasp before he groaned: 

“What on earth have I been doing, that 
that old harpy has begun to pick on me?” 

“She’s just beginning to realize what a 
great man you are. It says here, ‘To meet 
Mr. Ian Craigie.’ She must know how much 
he likes you. The old snob is just toadying 
to you.” 

This was so good that Ben roared with 
|laughter. And now he could get his revenge 
| by refusing. But even as he sat down and 
|tried to answer the note in the third person 
that Mrs. Budlong affected, he began to 
wonder. He had already written, with extra 
measure in spelling. 

“Mr. Benjamin Webb is much obbliged to 
Mrs. Budlong for your invittation but I got 
another,—I have a prevvious ingage—” 

Suddenly it came to him that Odalea 
would undoubtedly be there. He might sit 
next to her! He might get a chance to stare 
at her across the table for an hour or two— 
to feed his hungry eyes on her beauty and 
hear her talk and laugh! 

He tore up his regrets and wrote an ac- 
ceptance in a fine mingling of the first, sec- 
ond and third persons. Then he went to 
the tailor and threatened to wring his neck 
if he did not make a “dress-soot” that fitted 
and made Ben look like he had just stepped 
out of a Fifth Avenoo bus. He went to the 








OLD HOME 


(Continued from page 52) 


Men’s Shop and demanded the latest shirt, | 


TOWN 


collar, tie and socks as worn by the most 
swollen swells. He had a haircut and re- 
membered Petunia’s warnings against trying 
to look like a- brakeman. 

He looked rather foolish in his dressed-up 
distress, but Odalea was not at the dinner 
She would not have come if she had been 
invited—especially not if she had known 
that Ben was to be there, for his name was 
a fulminate to Tom Merrick and never 
failed to explode him. 

The dinner was a long torture to Ben, 
and he enjoyed none of it until Mrs. Bud- 
long, still following the old custom, herded 
the ladies into the parlor and left the gen- 
tlemen to their cigars and coffee 

Now Ben found himself talking to Ian 
Craigie and to other engineers, and he felt 
at ease. They wondered at the shrewdness 
of his mind. He was any woman’s fool, but 
he was no man’s. The men lingered in the 
dining-room for half an hour, to Mr. Bud- 
long’s delight and Mrs. Budlong’s rage. 


\V HEN they dribbled into the parlor at 

last, Ian Craigie infuriated his hostess 
by making his excuses and hurrying away. 
Whereupon Ben made the same excuses and 
hurried after. 

Ian Craigie, seeing Ben, dismissed his car 
and walked with him as far as Ben’s home. 
With the kindliest of intentions, he said, re- 
membering vaguely: 

“By the way, how are you coming along 
with that pretty Lail girl you were in love 
with ?” 

Ben threw him a look of terrified amaze- 
ment and terrifying resentment as he an- 
swered: 

“How’m I coming along? 
the Mississippi flowing north?” 

He had said it with a grin. 
grin! 

Craigie remembered, now, that Ben had 
been hopeless of Odalea before. He resolved 
to mind henceforth his own business, which 
was the easy matter of conquering the Fa- 
ther of Waters, and not at all the rear- 
rangement of the currents of love. He had 
blundered in again on Ben’s tragedy, and he 
was as distressed as Lincoln was when he 
passed the poor hog in the mire. Only, 
Lincoln could go back and get the porker 
out, but Craigie could be of no help what- 
ever—at least not in that direction. But 
perhaps there was another way. 

There was in the man the obstinate home- 
liness of many of the great. Though Craigie 
numbered among his acquaintances the 
princes of the world, the plutocrats, the past 
masters of learning and accomplishment, and 
received from them the homage due his gi- 
gantic achievements, he did not seek among 
them his friends or the companions of what 
little leisure he had. When he wearied of 
his godlike dreams of creation, he walked 
like a god among the lowly people. If his 
work took him away from the solace of his 
wife’s devotion, he $Strolled in solitude, or 
visited his ailing laborers, or called on 
humble acquaintances. 

He had found in Ben Webb a certain kin- 
ship, a lonely genius like his own. He saw 
in Ben a village Faraday, with the quiet wis- 
dom of a Newton and the restless inquiry of 
an Edison. He could see that Ben reveled 
in great scientific principles and theories as 
a poet feels epic splendors, and in little in- 
genuities of invention as a poet solves intri- 
cate rhythms and compels strange thoughts 
to rhyme. They were poets met in Philistia. 
He lingered at Ben’s gate trying to talk off 
the mistake he had made, until Ben said: 
“Wont you come in for a smoke?” 

“T always stop smoking when my work 
starts, but I think I will sneak a cigar to- 
night.” 

He followed Ben into the house, where 
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his mother was sitting up to hear about the 
party. She greeted Craigie as if he were 
welcome, but a little late in calling on her 
royal son. 

Craigie sat a long while, soothed with the 
cricket-chirp of rocking chairs and with Mrs. 
Webb’s placid industry, the conversation of 
the wood crackling in the stove, and the 
casual exchange of ideas with Ben, whose 
brilliance of mechanical wit was not hidden 
from Craigie by his careless dialect. 

Craigie mentioned to Ben a number of the 
problems the dam was creating by its big- 
ness. More than once Ben’s mind darted 
across some cloudy difficulty like a lightning 
spark and lighted up the murk. For me- 
chanical riddles Ben had a feminine intui- 
tion, but for the riddles of love he had so 
little skill that he would not even try to 
solve his own. He simply gave it up. 

Suddenly Craigie startled himself and 
Ben by saying: 

“Why don’t you come over and join our 
organization, since you know so much about 
the river and about machinery ?” 

Ben’s answer was a gasp of awe: “Gosh!” 

This invitation was to Ben a loftier 
honor than the Nobel prize would have 
been. He had been dimly offended by all 
these foreigners pouring in like Huns to steal 
the river from its rightful heirs, its very 
children. It had chafed his soul to be left 
idle when his brain was swirling with ideas 
and ambitions. But he had never dreamed 
of asking for a share in the work. 

And now he was to ‘e admitted to the 
sacred priesthood; he was to be one of the 
makers of the only kind of history that 
interested him—the history of little man’s 
conquest of nature by the manipulation of 
her laws so cleverly as to make them over- 
throw themselves and turn the all-powerful 


into the ail-obedient. 

\ ITH characterisiic tact Craigie treated 
Mrs. Webb as if the decision were 

hers, since she was the queen-mother of the 

gifted child. 

“We need your son in a hundred places,” 
he said, “and I don’t know just what to 
offer him. The rough preliminary work is 
out of the way. The material has been ar- 
ranged for and ordered and is coming in 
fast—quite a lot of it, too—fifteen miles 
of railroad track, nineteen locomotives, a 
hundred and forty-two cars, six thousand 
different kinds of tools and parts, three and 
a half million pounds of structural steel, 
ten million feet of lumber, derrick cars, 
stone-crushers, concrete-mixers, fifty miles 
of iron pipe, forty-four steam boilers, three 
hundred thousand cubic yards of sand, six 
hundred and fifty thousand barrels of 
cement—and a few things like that.” 

“Great land of Goshen!” gasped Mrs. 
Webb, befuddled. “How can the river ever 
hold it all?” 

“Hold it all? The old alligator will eat 
it all up and call for more if we're not 
careful—and lucky; especially if we're not 
lucky. ‘The worst of it is the old river 


wont stop running for a single minute even 
to let us spit on our hands. We've got to 
let all the water through as it comes along, 
and nobody knows how it’s going to come 
along or when. We can't even stop the 
boats from going up and down, and the 
railroads must be kept running along and 
across the stream. So you see we need your 
son’s fine brain. The only question is: 
Can we afford it?” 

“I don’t see how you could make out 
to get along without it,” said Mrs. Webb 
as if she were stating the most manifest of 
facts. 

“No more do I. 
he have to have?” 

“You don’t mean you're going to pay 
me?” said Ben. “Why, I thought you were 
going to charge me admission to the club. 
I'd pay all I got to join—and more.” 

“All right!” said Craigie. “We'll figure 
out a bill and send it to you. And now 
what do you say to a little walk? I need 
some air, and I want to see if the old river 
is still where I left it this afternoon.” 

“Bundle up good!” said Mrs. Webb, and 
insisted on swaddling Ben in mufflers and 
sweaters till he was almost lost to view. 

“She’s never got over tucking me in of 
nights,” said Ben. 

As soon as he was out of her sight and 
lost in the air, so mild for the late autumn 
as to seem warm, he flung off his smother- 
ing muffler and hung it on the skeleton of 
what was a rosebush in summer. Then he 
and Craigie struck out at a great pace along 
the street that led to the river. 


But what salary will 


T was grand to be men together, an en- 

gineer and a mechanic, with men’s prob- 
lems to consider, instead of the sickly 
bafflements of love. But the way to the 
bluffs led past the home of Odalea, and the 
car that Tom Merrick had hired with an 
option of purchase, was standing at the 
‘urb. Behind the drawn curtains with the 
lamplight gilding their edges, Tom Merrick 
was undoubtedly wooing Odalea. 

Craigie thought of what Ben must be 
thinking of, and though neither of them 
mentioned it, Odalea was an obsession in 
their thoughts even when they stood on the 
brim of the heights and stared down at the 
chaos of the constructions already begun, 
the buildings erected on both sides of the 
river, and the cofferdams pushing out into 
the wallow of the vast python, the brain- 
less, endless, resistless monster that went 
gliding by forever and never getting past. 

As they turned to walk back, and passed 
Odalea’s home again, Tom Merrick’s car 
was still there. But Ben regarded it with 
interest rather than despair. What if he 
became a power in the dam, at a big salary? 
Why should he stand aside and let these 
foreigners run away with his girl without 
even putting up a fight? 

He had a dress-suit, too. Maybe if 
Odalea saw him in it, she would think he 
wasn’t so worse. 

After all, she had never refused him. 
She had let him kiss 
her once. She had let 





forth and investigate. 





Peters’ Education 


Now that the Peters’ are back in the 
dear homeland, they find that their 
son is in some difficulties at his college. 
Mr. Peters, therefore, must needs fare 
Mr. Benchley 
tells you what form the investigation 
took, and its results, in the next issue. 


him hold her in his 
arms. Maybe, way 
back in that lost para- 
dise, if he had only 
asked the question 
she would have an- 
swered yes! He had 
given her up without 
a struggle when he 
might have had her to 
wife all these long 


dismal years! 

He remembered 
telling her once what 
a crime it was that 
the Mississippi had 
been allowed to waste 
its incalculable power 
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for centuries. Yet what an infinity of happi- 
ness he had allowed to run to waste in the 
love that Odalea might have given him- 
might yet give him. 

That last smile of hers, how sweet it was, 
how fond! Tomorrow he would find a way 
to tell her that he was to be one of Ian 
Craigie’s right-hand men, and to ask her 
if—if— 

Tomorrow came, and he had not been 
able to muster up the courage or devise the 
excuse for calling on Odalea. But he told 
his mother that he was going to leave his 
shop early, and asked her to meet him and 
help him pick out some new clothes. He 
was going a-wooing. 

In Carthage people were forever meeting 
one another, and it was not strange that 
Ben and his mother should meet Odalea. 
She was coming out of McGrath’s drug- 
store, where she had bought a large supply 
of headache powders for the headaches she 
was always pretending to have as an excuse 
for not seeing Tom Merrick. Tom was 
jealous of those headaches, and this prepara- 
tion for more of them angered him so that 
when he saw Ben Webb, he had just time 
to mutter: 

“Remember your promise! And keep it 
if you don’t want me to eut his heart out.” 

Ben lifted his hat and said: 

“Howdy, Ody!” 

But Odalea pretended neither to see him 
nor to hear him. 

How was Ben to know that she cut him 
to keep Tom Merrick from cutting his 
heart out? The worst of it was that Ben’s 
mother was included in the snub. That was 
cruel! Ben was staggered. But Mrs. Webb 
was in a humor to do a bit of heart-cutting- 
out herself. It was Odalea’s heart that she 
wanted. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 
HEN Ben and his mother reached the 
tailor’s, they were both so dazed that 

they went on past, before they remem- 
bered their errand. Mrs. Webb tried to 
laugh about it, and turned Ben round to 
retrace his steps; but he said with a sickly 
laugh: 

“What's the use wasting any more clo’es 
on me? I got enough. I'll send the money 
to Petunia or Guido. They’re where they 
can do some good with fancy clo’es.” 

She saw that his mind was locked, and 
they went past the tailor’s again, to the 
home that was always a refuge, even though 
only such a refuge as a prison is to a jail- 
bird who has grown too used to it to be 
comfortable at large. 

Neither of the Webbs had the faintest 
inkling of Odalea’s true motive or the panic 
that made her action possible. Ben had a 
shadowy intuition that Odalea was inca- 
pable of doing so odious and vicious a 
thing as she seemed to have done; but man- 
like he gave his intuitions little heed, and 
simply left the miserable puzzle for time to 
solve. 

Mrs. Webb had no doubts whatever. 
Womanlike, she never believed that any 
woman ever did a thing unintentionally. 
And it never occurred to her that “Love 
one another!” had been addressed to women 
as well as men. It was all perfectly plain 
to her, and her heart was divided between 
blazing rage at all the Lails that ever lived, 
and utter woe at the pain she saw in her 
son’s eyes. She kept herself in till the door 
was closed on them, and then she expressed 
herself with all the vigor of a she-bear 
whose cub has been wounded and is bleed- 


ing. 

Ben loved her for the love that inflamed 
her wrath, but it did not comfort him to 
have Odalea assailed, and it filled him with 
exquisite uneasiness to have his mother 
break down and weep over him. Ben Webb 
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How “Miss America” And Her Two Loveliest 
Rivals— Keep Their Hair Beautiful 


IT long ago in Atlantic City, the pleas- 

ure center of the east, the Nation’s 

Greatest Beauty Contest was held. 
From every state, from every principal city 
came the loveliest girls in all America. 

Appearing before the foremost artists, the 
best recognized authorities on beauty, they 
were judged. 

Three were chosen: Fay Lanphier of San 
Francisco, Adrienne Dore of Los Angeles, and 
Beatrice Roberts of New York—AMERICA'S 
THREE MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. 

Each had beautiful, irresistible, well-kept 
hair—AND THEY WON. 

These girls caught and held the eye of the 
judges with their beautiful hair, as beautiful 
hair has always caught and held the eye of man, 

There is real magicin the hair. It is a frame 
or setting upon which the most beautiful, as 
well as the plainest woman, must depend. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
shampoo it properly. 





More than a Sham 
it’s “BEAUTY "Y INSURANCE” 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it 
fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling to- 
gether, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not beeh 
shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and reg- 
ular w: ashing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair andscalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls 
will make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and brisk- 
ly with the finger tips, so as to 
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loosen the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 
in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 
even before itis dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance ‘of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to 
set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter, any- 
where in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
jJast for months. 
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brand. 

Learn what it means to you and yours. A coffee 
you need never fear or stint. A coffee you can drink 
at night and sleep. Children can enjoy it. 
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age to you. Get it for some coffee lover who can- 
not drink caffeine. Clip coupon now. 
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] was one of those lonely souls that never 


land to 





|a reward, He was certainly no piker. 





| guise of a 


know what to do with sympathy. When 
he saw his mother breaking her heart over 
his own breaking heart, he squirmed with 
a sense rather of foolishness than tragedy. 

He tried to hide in the evening paper 
find consolation in an article de- 
scribing the magnitude of the new dam, 
a theme of unfailing marvel to him. 

“Talk about Mahomet and the mountain, 
Ma,” he said abruptly, “the blamed old 
mountain has come right to me! You used 
to be always fretting because I couldn't get 
away from Carthage to one of the big 
cities, where I'd have some op’tunity to let 
my—genius, as the feller called it—expand. 

“Well, if I'd gone to Ch’cago, or Boston 
or N’York, think what I'd ’a’ missed. By 
stickin’ close to my knittin’, I've been re- 
warded by havin’ the biggest thing in all 
creation set right down at my feet. And 
Ian Craigie, the biggest engineer going, 
drops in at the bank when I’m tryin’ to 
borrow money for Petunia and we strike 
up a friendship, and here he is droppin’ in 
on us to ask me to help him out with the 
dam.” 

“It just shows that the Lord rewards 
those who sacrifice themselves for others,” 
his mother wailed. “All your life you've 
given up everything for everybody else, 
and the dam isn’t a mite bigger than you 


deserve.” 
\ HILE Ben did not share her religious 
faith that everything was for the best 
and that sorrows were always blessings in 
disguise, he never tried to reason with her. 
His one endeavor now was to lure her from 
her contradictory conviction that Odalea 
Lail was an unmitigated bane in the dis- 
blessing. Ben harped on the 


dam: 

“Well, if the Lord sent me the dam as 
Did 
you ever realize just what a whopper this 
ninth wonder of the world is going to be?” 

“Pretty big, I expect,” she sighed.. “But 
you ought to be building it yourself so that 
you could show those Lails just what—” 

“Did you know that Ian Craigie—and I 
—are going to lay across old Mississip’ a 
concrete monolith with a total linear meas- 
urement of two and a half miles?” 

“T want to know!” she gasped, charmed 
to hear him use the big words that he 
handled so deftly when they were in his 
field of mechanical lore. 

“Yep! The dam itself will be fifty-three 
feet high and forty-two feet wide at the 
base, and twenty-nine at the top—with 
room for a three-track railroad along it. 
And it’s to contain thirty turbines and 
thirty generators.” 

“What can she see in that homely, lum- 
bering—” 

“Speaking of lumbering things, the tur- 
bines are to be the biggest ever heard of 
—each one of ’em is to have an overload 
capacity of’—he referred to the paper in 
his lap—“of thirteen thousand five hundred 
horsepower.” 

“That’s quite a lot of horses, isn’t it? 
Why, those Lails! Really! I declare I 
just—” 

“And each generator will have a capacity 
of seven thousand five hundred kilowatts. 
Know what a kilowatt is?” 

“No!” 

“Want to know?” 

“No!” 

“Vell, it’s a thousand watts. Mr. Watt 
was an old gentleman who did a lot for 
electricity, so they named a unit of power 
after him, just like they did for Herr Ohm 
and the dago Volta and for old man Ampére. 
What a great thing to have a word made 
out of your name! Talk about your 
Shakespeares and Homers and James Whit- 
comb Rileys and the kind of fame that 
Guido wants—and will get, you bet—why, 
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if I could have something scientific named 
after me like a coulomb or a joule, so’s 
people would say a thousand years from 
now: ‘That thing amounts to a hundred 
webbs or a centiwebb’—well, I'd be willing 
to let all the world go by.” 

“Even Odalea Lail ?” 

“She’s gone by, Ma. Leave the poor kid 
alone, can’t you? But you were askin’ 
what's a kilowatt. Well, it’s a thousand 
watts; or, say, the drag of one and a third 
horses—a horse and a colt, like. And every 
one of those thirty generators is to turn 
out an alternating current stepped up to a 
hundred and ten thousand volts for trans- 
mission. ‘Those generators could light every 
home in the United States. Why, if you 
stretched a line of lamp-posts a hundred 
feet apart like the lamp-posts in this town, 
one of those generators would light all of 
them, from San Francisco to Maine, and 
when all of them are finished, they would 
light a highway almost to the moon.” 

“A lot of good that would do!” said 
Mrs. Webb. 

“Well, they don’t intend to use it for 
that purpose, but what they will do first 
is to stretch a line of tall steel towers forty 
miles north and a hundred and forty-four 
miles south and hang copper cables on ’em. 
In that way every street in Saint Louis 
will be lighted from here, and every trolley 
in Saint Louis is to be run from here. And 
the adjustment is to be so neat that when- 
ever an old lady stops a street-car in Saint 
Louis, a little water will be cut off one of 
these turbines up here.” 

The magnificence of these figures simply 
passed by the science-deaf ears of Mrs. 
Webb, but the picture of the old lady was 
vivid as a flash of lightning, and her reac- 
tion was true to her character: 

“It’s a lot of trouble to take for an old 
woman. If I was in her place, I'd stay on 
the car.” 

“Tl have to tell Ian Craigie that! He'll 
love it! Il say, my mother thinks the 
dam is going to a lot of trouble just to 
convenience an old lady in Saint Louis.” 

“The worst of it is,’ his mother said, 
“that the dam is making old lady Lail so 
snooty that she and her precious daughter 
think they’re too good for my boy.” 

“But if the dam makes your boy so rich 
that the Lails will look like tramps along- 
side the Webbs—” 

“Then I hope you'll turn up your nose 
at ‘em and look the other way.” 


BEX tried to imagine himself snubbing 
Odalea. He could fancy himself driv- 
ing a gilded automobile or sitting in the 
back seat behind two gilded chauffeurs, but 
when he cast a haughty glance at Odalea, 
he saw her trudging along with a child of 
Tom Merrick’s on either side while Tom 
Merrick, as a crippled invalid, lay helpless 
in a shabby home. 

The picture made him wince, and he 
honestly hoped that if Tom Merrick won 
Odalea for his wife, he would not suffer 
any of the hideous mutilations or versatile 
deaths that would inevitably accompany the 
building of the dam—the toll of human 
sacrifice that every great work exacts, with 
whimsicality of choice but relentless cer- 
tainty. 

He wished that he himself might be the 
sacrificial scapegoat in place of Odalea’s 
man. And if she wanted another man, he 
would just as lief be dead. 

The newspaper fell from his hand. What 
was the use of building the damn’ dam, 
anyway? What was the use of toil? and 
science? and invention? Who was any the 
happier for all of them? 


The next installment of this great- 

est of Mr. Hughes’ novels is of 

special interest. Watch for it in 
our forthcoming March issue. 
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Above All Things 
This Brings You Peace-of-Mind 


under the most trying of hygienic handicaps 


This new way solves women's oldest hy- 
gienic problem as it should be solved. .. by end- 
ing the uncertainty of makeshift ways and 
4 warranting immaculacy under ALL conditions. 









By Exten J. Buckiann, Graduate Nurse 


HEEREST, gayest gowns; your filmiest, 
daintiest things—wear them without a 
moment’s thought! 

Social activities, meet them in confidence. 
Dance, dine, motor for hours ... unhandi- 
capped, without a doubt or fear. 

Eight in every ten women in the better 
walks of life have adopted this new way. It 
ends the uncertainty of the old-time sanitary 
pad by providing protection which is absolute. 
It will make a great difference in your life. 


These three factors changed 
the habits of millions 

This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad. Nurses in war-time France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton ¢overed with specially 
processed, soft-finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times 
its own weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary 
cotton pads. 

Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new 
secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
protection this feature alone gives. 


There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would waste 
paper—without embarrassment. 


You can get it anywhere, today 
If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It 
will make a great difference in your view- 
point, in your peace-of-mind, and your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many lead- 
ing medical authorities, are traced to the use 
of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

A fair test will convince you of its advan- 
tages beyond all question. No other method 
will ever satisfy. 

Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages of 
twelve, in two sizes: the Regular and Kotex- 
Super. At all better drug and department 
stores, everywhere. 

Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the 
improvements, mental and physical, that it 
brings. Write today for “Personal Hygiene” 
booklet. Sample of Kotex mailed free on 
request, 


You'll appreciate 
these 3 factors 





Utter protection — Kotex 
absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture; 5 
times that of the ordi- 
nary cotton pad, and it 
deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection, 





2) No laundry. As easy to 
dispose of as a piece of 
tissue—thus ending the 

trying problem of dis- 
posal. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* 
Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in piain 
paper—simply help your- 


self, pay the clerk, that 
is all. 





THE CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


KOT EX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


women $s rest-rooms 


by The West Disinfecting Co. Kotex Regular: 65¢ per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 90c per dozen 
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A Page from Life 


RAVEL-‘is:the world’s dramatic teacher! Its lure is 
forever fresh, forever romantic, often adventurous be- 
yond our dreams. We start along life’s open high- 
way for the goals of men and the gods. We find 
ourselves athrill with the life, the color and the spirit 
of our own time and of all the time that was, yet 

can never be again. 

Around the world on water is a panacea for every ailment 
of the head and heart. It is from without, through the visual 
and motory senses, that the ills of the spirit are cured. The 
fret of cities vanishes in the glory of a night at sea, a golden sun- 
rise on the amber shore of the Mediterranean Riviera. There 
we find the cadmium orange, orchid flowers, wine, figs, olives, 
savories of gum and spices, and a cuisine that would enchant the 
palate of a jaded gourmet. All this and more accompanies the 
world-rambling traveler of this traveling age. The main thing 
is to “tear a page from Life’s mad volume” and—start! 

February is a festal month in the Far East. Spain and Italy 
are at their best. Persia, India, Hindustan, Burma, South Africa, 
Japan are glorious in an early spring. It is a good time to travel 
toward that equatorial warmth that keeps the skin soft and the 
lips full and red with beaming health; that makes a sky-filled 
mirror of the human eye and a dynamo of energy of one’s whole 
physical nature. 

Ships now sail from every American port to the furthermost 
corners of the modern and the ancient world. We do not 
change and shift and hurry and scramble while traveling as we 
did a quarter of a century ago. Today we move into a ship 
and reside there until, after a month or a year, our beloved home 
port is sighted again. In this day of luxurious, scientific and 
economical travel we are far more comfortable aboard a ship 
than ashore. Such are the marvels of travel invention and con- 
venience that our big business and professional men frequently 
sail for Europe on an hour's notice. 

The sea has no terrors now, even for those of the most deli- 
cate health. Man’s genius has never expressed itself so effec- 
tually as in our modern ships with their sumptuous appoint- 
ments, devices of safety, crew training and discipline. To go 
abroad now is merely leaving a city home for a more comfortable 
home at sea, with all the city home’s worriments thrown over- 
board into Davy Jones’ locker on the bottom of the deep. 

There is no remedy for the soul like a few months at sea, 
touching foreign ports for brief glimpses of an old world that 
is forever new to seeing eyes and a vibrant and responsive nature. 
There is no healer like the salt sea’s iodine and the immensity 
of its profound glory. 
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The Orient 


OLORFUL cos- 

tumes, inscrutable 
faces, quaint customs, 
aromatic spices, crim- 
son junk sails —The 
Orient, queen of 
beauty, romance and 
charm. 


Now is the time to 
go and the speediest 
and the most comfort- 
able way is by the 
American Oriental 
Mail Line—5 luxurious 
21,000 ton ships, all 
outside rooms with real 
beds instead of berths, 
and most with private 
baths; dancing, con- 
certs, motion pictures 
and deck sports. 


S. S. President Jefferson 
S. S. President Jackson 
S. S. President Madison 
Ss. S. President Grant 

Ss. S. President McKinley 


Sailings from Seattle every 
12 days overthe Short Route 
via Victoria, B. C. to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Your local Steamship or 
Tourist Agent will gladly 
furnish full details, or write 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
MAIL LINE 


ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


Managing Operators 
32 B’way, New York 112 W. Adams 
Fourth at University, 








St., Chicago | 
ie 


THE CUSTOMS OF 
THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 55) 


nizable. This bothered Mr. Peters not at 
all, as he wouldn’t have recognized them 
anyway. 

“Seems pretty good to see the Old Lady 
again, doesn’t it?” said an enthusiast who 
blocked Mr. Peters’ way to the smoking- 
room. 

“What old lady?” said Mr. Peters, very 
Susceptible to insults to his wife after two 
days of imaginary battles in her defense. 

“The Statue of Liberty,” beamed the 
patriot. 

“No spik Inglis,’ said Mr. Peters, and 
pushed his way into the saloon. He wished 
that he had thought of this ruse before. 
His satisfaction in it was secondary now, 
however, for his mind was full of ways and 
means. If his other murders had been skill- 
ful, this one was going to be a master- 
stroke. He had sat all the night before in 
his room fingering his homicidal kit, dis- 
carding this agency of death, holding out 
that one for further consideration. It had 
finally narrowed down to the pocket-gun 
and the poison-needle, and he had chosen 
the gun because it would be more spectacu- 
lar. The possibility that his old hunter’s 
luck might desert him this time and that he 
might be really arrested on the technical 
charge of smoking on a steamship pier did 
not bother him in the least. It would be 
worth it. He had seen almost all there 
was to see in life anyway. 


HE hours and hours of waiting until the 

boat had been warped into her berth and 
the gangplank dropped left Mr. Peters in a 
state of excitement which approximated 
hysteria. Mrs. Peters well knew what was 
in store for some one, and hoped only that 
it would not be noisy. She waited nerv- 


band could find no inspector to come and 
open them then; so that she might send 
him to the hotel and attend to the matter 
herself. But her prayers died on her lips 
when she saw Mr. Peters pushing his way 
through the jungle of trunks and bags and 
crates, followed by an unlucky man wearing 
an official’s cap. 

“He looks as if he had a family, too,” 
sighed Mrs. Peters, and her gray eyes filled. 

Mr. Peters stood behind one of the trunks 
with his hand in his pocket. A little bead 
of sweat trickled out from under his hat- 
band right in front of his ear. She had 
never seen him so nervous over his work. 

“These your trunks?” asked the inspec- 
tor. He was a large man and wore spec- 
tacles. It was cold on the pier, and he had 
his overcoat collar turned up. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peters belligerently. 

“Let’s see,” said the man, looking over the 
declarations. “You have a hundred and 
ten dollars’ worth declared here, and the 
lady has a hundred and twenty-five.” 

“The lady is my wife,” said Mr. Peters, 
curtly. 

“How do you do!” said the inspector. “Now 
you probably have worn some of these 
things, haven’t you? We can cross them off 
if you have, and then you will be within 
your hundred dollars.” And he beamed 
pleasantly at Mrs. Peters. “May I look at 
these articles?” 

Mr. Peters opened the trunks sullenly. 

“They’re all right here on top, aren’t 
they,” asked the man. “I guess they're all 
| right.” And he lifted one corner of the con- 
tents of the tray and felt apologetically 
underneath. 

“What is in that bundle?” he asked. 
| “A statue,” said Mr. Peters, narrowing his 
| eyes until they were like two slits. 
| “Look out it doesn’t get broken,” said 








ously by the trunks under the large sign | 
“P” and made little prayers that her hus- | 
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Cruises to 
the Caribbean | 


Paaiat 














RUISING is the only kind of | 
travel that means absolute 


rest. Think it over! Long, 

luxurious days at seaand then: 
new people who are content with 
little, strange lands that blaze with 
exotic color, and where stately palms 
mark the line between dazzling white 
coral and amethyst sea. 


Perpetual June awaits you in Havana, 
| Cuba; Port Antonio and Kingston, 
Jamaica; the Panama Canal Zone; 
Port Limon, Costa Rica; Cartagena, 
| Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, 





Colombia; Puerto Barrios, Guate- 
mala—it all depends on which cruise 
you select. 


Not overlooking the fact that to enjoy 
Nature’s beauty to the utmost you 
must have comfortable beds, excellent 
food and the kind of service that is 
never obtrusive, but always effective. 


That’s what the Great White Fleet has to offer 
you when you plan your winter vacation, for 
it carries only first-class passengers and its 
service, food and accommodations are ran 
with the best hotels ashore. “Every Passenger 
a Guest” means all that it says. 

Twice every week — on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays — Great White Fleet ships sail from 
New York and New Orleans on cruises that 
last from 11 to 24 days—and the time to make 
your reservations for the winter cruise you 
have been planning is now — for south-bound 
travel is going to be unusually heavy. 

— and remember that all shore trips, motor 
cars, launch excursions, railroad and hotel 


accommodations — everything done for your 
| t — is included in the 


P e and 

price you pay for your ticket. 
SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK AND NEW 
ORLEANS EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR 





Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1630, 17 Battery Place 
New York, N.Y. 


Write for our illustrated booklet “Carib- 
bean Cruises” telling about the wonder- 
ful service on Great White Fleet Ships. 
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Gonprre of the Sun of Solace and of Cheer Whose very name 
brings soy into the World —— “Poeme du Rhone-Mistral 


The Rhone hurries gaily 


through Provence, the land of the 
Troubadours. Through old Avignon, 
City of the Popes... under its Bridge 
of St. Benazet, famous for the “faran- 
doles” danced above it. Past Nimes 
with its impressive Roman arena and 
on to Arles built in the time of Caesar. 

Then down to the Riviera! Where 
the Corniche road twists fantastically 
far above the sea. And above that? 
Dazzling peak upon peak of snow clad 
mountains. And little towns frantic- 
ally clutching the towering rocks. 

It’s a ride that will become a pre- 
cious memory. As imperishable as the 
memory of Paris and its gayety or 
Brittany and its rustic charm. 

But not more precious than the 
memorable trip to France on one of 
the de Luxe French Liners, the Paris 
or France .. . or on any One-Class- 
Cabin boat, the De Grasse, Rocham- 
beau, La Savoie or Suffren. Up “the 
longest gangplank in the world”... 
and into a miniature Empire of the 
Sun. With a marvel of good things 
to pique the jaded appetite. With the 
inviting restfulness of your own suite 
or cabin. And the children kept 
happy by competent governesses. 

A de Luxe French Liner means six 
delightful days to Plymouth, England 
. .. with a few additional hours for the 
trip to Havre, the port of Paris. No bob- 
bing to shore in tenders; a special boat- 
train waiting; Paris in three hours. Or 
take your car, uncrated, with you. 
Drive it off the covered dock. Tour 
in France, and live well for much less 
than in the United States! 


Interesting illustrated brochure of France on request. 


French Line 


Gmpagme Generale Transatlantigue, 19 State Se New York 


Offices and agencies in principal erties 
of Gurope. Ganada and United States. 
or ash. any travel or tour:s? agent 
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the inspector. “It would be a shame to 
have carried it all the way across the ocean 
and have it smashed at home.” And he 
laughed pleasantly. 

“Do you want me to unwrap it?” asked 
Mr. Peters. 

“Never mind. I guess you haven’t got 
any opium in it, have you?” And the man 
laughed very hard this time, as he stuck 
the official labels on the trunk and bags. 
“Here, porter,” he said to a man who was 
standing by, “help close up these trunks and 
get them on a truck. You'll be wanting a 
taxi, I suppose. If you'll take my advice, 
you'll get one of those taxies over there. 
They’re cheaper. And now if you'll step 
this way with me, sir—” and he turned to 
Mr. Peters, “—we'll fix you up in a jiffy 
and get you O. K’d. It will cost you a 
quarter for the stamp..... No, don’t 
give it to me. Give it in at the window. 
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People might think you were bribing me.” 
And he roared with laughter at this, his 


final sally. 
N R. PETERS returned from the window 
i in silence. The trunks and bags were 
piled on a cab, and they jounced and jolted 
over the cobblestones on the way to their 
hotel. Still he said nothing. Mrs. Peters, 
relieved of the strain of the last hour, cried 
quietly to herself. She looked now and 
again at her husband, sitting huddled down 
into his overcoat, hands in his pockets, hat 
over his eyes and feet up on the seat in 
front of him, a chromo of dejection and 
frustration. She felt that it would be better 
not to speak to him for a little while. 
Suddenly a muffled report filled the stuffy 
closeness of the cab. Mr. Peters winced 
slightly but did not move. He had shot him- 
self in the foot. 





THE RICH BOY 
(Continued from page 79) 


dinner, then four or five raw cocktails in 
somebody's room, and a pleasant confused 
evening. He regretted that this afternoon’s 
groom wouldn’t be along—they had always 
been able to cram so much into such a 
night: they knew how to attach women and 
how to get rid of them, how much con- 
sideration any girl deserved from their 
intelligent hedonism. A party was an ad- 
justed thing—you took certain girls to cer- 
tain places, and spent just so much on their 
amusement; you drank a little, not much 
more than you ought to drink, and at a 
certain time in the morning you stood up 
firmly and said you were going home. You 
avoided college boys, sponges, future en- 
gagements, fights, sentiment and _ indiscre- 
tions. That was the way it was done. The 
rest was dissipation. 

In the morning you were never violently 
sorry—you made no resolutions, but if you 
had overdone it and your heart was slightly 
out of order, you went on the wagon for 
a few days without saying anything about 
it, and waited until an accumulation of 
nervous boredom projected you into another 
party. 

The lobby of the club was unpopulated. 
In the bar three very young alumni looked 
up at him, momentarily and without curiosity. 

“Hello there, Oscar,” he said to the bar- 
tender. “Mr. Cahill been around this after- 
noon ?” 

“Mr. Cahill’s gone to New Haven.” 

“Oh—that so?” 

“Gone to the ball-game. 
gone up.” 


Lot of men 


NSON looked once again into the lobby, 
considered for a moment and then 
walked out and over to Fifth Avenue. From 
the broad window of another of his clubs— 
one that he had scarcely visited in five 
years—a gray man with watery eyes stared 
down at him. Anson looked quickly away 
—something about that figure sitting in 
vacant resignation, in supercilious solitude, 
depressed him. He stopped and retracing 
his steps, started over Forty-seventh Street 
toward Teak Warden’s apartment. Teak and 
his wife had once been his most familiar 
friends—it was a household where he and 
Dolly Karger had been used to go in the 
days of their affair. But Teak had taken 
to drink, and his wife had publicly re- 
marked to people that Anson was a bad 
influence on him. The remark reached 
Anson in an exaggerated form—when it was 
finally cleared up, the delicate spell of in- 
timacy was broken, never to be renewed. 
“Is Mr. Warden in?” he inquired. 
“They've gone to the country.” 
The fact unexpectedly cut at him. They 
were gone to the country, and he hadn’t 
known. Two years before, he would have 


known the date, the hour, come up at the 
last moment for a final drink, and planned 
his first visit to them. Now they had gone 
without a word. 

Anson looked at his watch and con- 
sidered a week-end with his family, but the 
only train was the local, which would jolt 
through the aggressive heat for four hours. 
And tomorrow in the country, and Sunday 
—he was in no mood for bridge on the 
porch with undergraduates, and dancing 
after dinner at a rural road-house, a dimin- 


utive of gayety which his father had 
judged too well. 
“Oh no,” he said to himself. “No.” 


He was a dignified, impressive young man 
—rather stout now, but otherwise unmarked 
by dissipation. He could have been cast 
for a pillar of something—at times you 
were sure it was not society, at others 
nothing else——for the law or for the church. 
He stood for a few minutes on the side- 
walk in front of a Forty-seventh Street 
apartment-house. ... . For almost the first 
time in his life he had nothing whatever 
to do. 

Then he began to walk briskly up Fifth 
Avenue, as if he had just been reminded of 
an important engagement there. The neces- 
sity of dissimulation is (despite Jack Lon- 
don’s intellectual valets) one of the few 
characteristics that we share with dogs, and 
I think of Anson on that day as some well- 
bred specimen who had been disappointed 
in a familiar back yard. He was going to 
see Nick, once a fashionable bartender in 
demand at all private dances, and now em- 
ployed in cooling non-alcoholic champagne 
among the labyrinths of a Park hotel. 


“Nick,” he said, “what’s happened to 
everything ?” 

“Dead,” Nick said. 

“Make me a whisky sour.” Anson 


handed a pint bottle over the counter 
“Nick, the girls are different. I had a girl 
in Brooklyn, and she got married last week 
without letting me know.” 

“That a fact? Ha-ha-ha!” said Nick 
diplomatically. “Slipped it over on you!” 

“Callously,” said Anson. “Especially since 
I was out with her the night before.” 

“Ha-ha-ha,” said Nick, “ha-ha-ha!” 

“Do you remember the wedding, Nick, in 
Hot Springs, where I had the waiters and 
the musicians singing ‘God save the King?’ ” 

“Now, where was that, Mr. Hunter?” Nick 
scratched his head. “Seems to me that 
was—” 

“Next time they were back for more, and 
I began to wonder how much I'd paid 
them.” 

“Seems to me that was at Mr. Frenholm’s 
wedding.” 

“Don’t know him,” said Anson decisively. 
He was offended that a strange name should 
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Why men have risked their lives 
tomap Alaska 
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An atlas is as much a neces- 
sity in home or office as a 
dictionary. Rand M‘Nally 


Atlases range in price and 
scope from the little thirty- 
five cent General Atlas to the 
$8.50 International Atlas. 
Each is a handy reference 
book of geographical 
information, with valuable 
indices and accurate maps. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


Rand M‘Nally Maps 

for every purpose 
School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps peieage ee 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 

Special maps to order 

\ Pn £4 
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and M¢Nally & Company needed a 
map of Alaska. At first it seemed 
that ve a map could never be. Snow, 
ice, high mountains, intense cold and 
unendurable hardships were thought 
forever in the way. 

Yet Rand M€Nally & Company have 
made a map of Alaska, a map so ac- 
curate and serviceable that it has been 
unhesitatingly adopted everywhere. 

To make this map three men had to 
risk their lives over a period of two 
and a half years. New methods had to 
be devised, at enormous cost. Ordinary 
map-making methods would not do. 


But Rand M¢Nally & Company had 
to have this ~~ because the making 
of maps is their business. 

As Map Headquarters, they feel 
obliged to furnish every kind of map 
for every imaginable purpose. 

And their service was not com- 
plete until they had mapped Alaska. 





Maps are a universal need. If you are 
a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand M¢Nally 
business map systems will keep you in 
touch with your market. 


If you are a commercial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand MSNally Indexed Pocket 
Maps show every place that has aname, 
with exact information to help you. 


If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand M¢€Nally Official Auto Road 
Maps to plan your tours and to guide 
you as you drive. 

If you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand M¢Nally maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to give you a better idea of the world 
you live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up to 
date. Obtainable at all leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or from us. 


» MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. B-184 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Proposed plaza on the 
Dixie petal . 








See for Yourself 


the lor vely home community 
Indrio is growing to be 


pee who expect to visit Florida this wincer . . . 
stop off for a day at INDRIO and see America’s 
most beautiful home town in the making. See the 
uniformly broad streets and spacious homesites which 
have made it Florida’s most talked-of community. 
Drink in the beauty of its natural surroundings; play 
golf, go surf bathing or fish for finny fighters. And 
enjoy rare Southern dishes at the INDRIO INN, now 
open under ex-Fred Harvey management. 


INDRIO lies 60 miles north of Palm Beach on the 
Dixie Highway, the Florida East Coast Railway and 
the Indian River, a picturesque inlet of the Atlantic. 
Whether you go to Southern Florida by motor or rail, 
you will pass directly through the town, Plan now to 
include INDRIO in your Florida itinerary. See for 
yourself why it is attracting so many older residents of 
now overcrowded resorts, A day in INDRIO will be 
profitable as well as pleasurable, 


Write for Color Brochure 


Even though you do not intend to visit Florida this winter, 
write at once for illustrated color brochure describing 
INDRIO, Now, while desirable homesites may still be se- 
cured for as little as a few hundred dollars, is the time to in- 
vestigate INDRIO as a place to spend your winters or the 
sunset years of life, 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 
Exclusive Selling Agents for 
East Coast DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
Box B-30, INDRIO, Florida 


INDRIO 
Hlorida 




















intrude upon his reminiscences; Nick per- 
ceived this. 

“Naw—aw—” he admitted. “I ought to 
know that. It was one of your crowd— 
Brakins, Baker—” 

“Bicker Baker,” said Anson responsively. 
“They put me in a hearse after it was 
over, and covered me up with flowers and 
drove me away.” 

“Ha-ha-ha!” said Nick. “Ha-ha-ha!” 

Nick’s simulation of the old family servant 
paled presently, and Anson went upstairs 
to the lobby. He looked around; his eyes 
met the glance of an unfamiliar clerk at 
the desk, then fell upon a flower from the 
morning’s marriage hesitating in the mouth 
of a brass cuspidor. He went out and 
walked slowly toward the blood-red sun 
over Columbus @ircle. Suddenly he turned 
around, and retracing his steps to the 
Plaza, immured himself in a telephone booth. 

Later he said that he tried to get me 
three times that afternoon, that he tried 
everyone who might be in New York, men 
and girls he had not seen for years—an 
artist's model of his college days whose 
faded number was still in his address-book 
—Central told him that even the exchange 
existed no longer. At length his quest roved 
into the country, and he held brief disap- 
pointing conversations with emphatic butlers 
and maids. So and so was out, riding, 
swimming, playing golf—sailed for Europe 
last week. “Who shall I say phoned?” 

It was intolerable that he should pass 
the evening alone—the private reckonings, 
which one always plans for a moment of 
leisure, lost every charm when the solitude 
was enforced. There were always women 
of a sort, but the ones he knew had tem- 
porarily vanished, and to pass the evening 
in the hired company of a stranger never 
occurred to him; he would have considered 
that there was something shameful and 
secret about it—the diversion of a traveling 
salesman in a strange town. 

Anson paid the telephone bill—he and 
the girl exchanged a smile at its size,—and 
for the second time that afternoon started 
to leave the hotel and go he knew not 
where. Near the revolving door the figure 
of a woman stood sidewise to the light. A 
sheer beige cape fluttered at her shoulders 
when the door turned, and each time she 
looked impatiently toward it as if she were 
weary of waiting. At the first sight of her, 
a strong nervous thrill of familiarity went 
over him, but not until he was within five 
feet of her did he realize that it was Paula. 

“Why, Anson Hunter—” 

His heart turned over. 

“Why, Paula—” 

“Why, this is wonderful. 
it! Anson!” 


I can’t believe 


HE took both his hands, and he saw in 

the freedom of the gesture that the memo- 
ry of him had lost poignancy for her. But 
not for him—he felt that old mood that she 
evoked in him stealing over his brain, the 
gentleness with which he had always met her 
optimism as if afraid to mar its surface. 

“We're at Rye for the summer. Pete had 
to come East on business—you know of 
course I’m Mrs. Peter Hagerty now; so we 
brought the children and took a_ house. 
You’ve got to come out and see us.” 

“Can 1?” he asked directly. “When?” 

“When you like—here’s Pete.” The re- 
volving door functioned, giving up a fine, 
tall man of thirty, with a tanned face and 
a dark mustache. His immaculate fitness 
made a sharp contrast with Anson’s increas- 
ing bulk, which was obvious under the 
faintly tight cutaway coat. 

“You oughtn’t to be standing,” said 
Hagerty to his wife. “Let’s sit here.” He 
indicated some lobby chairs, but Paula 
hesitated. 

“I’ve got to get right home,” she said. 
“Anson, why don’t you—why don’t you 
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come out and have dinner with us tonight ? 
We're just getting settled, but if you can 
stand that—” 

Hagerty confirmed the invitation cordially, 

“Come out for the night.” 

Their car waited in front of the hotel, and 
Paula with a tired gesture sank back 
against silk cushions in the corner. 

“There’s so much I want to talk to you 
about,” she said, “it seems hopeless.” 

“I want to hear about you.” 

“Well—” She smiled at Hagerty. “That 
would take a long time too. I have three 
children—by my first marriage; the oldest 
is five, then four, then three.” She smiled 
again. “I didn’t waste much time having 
them, did I?” 

“Boys?” 

“A boy and two girls. Then—oh, a lot 
of things happened, and I got a divorce in 
Paris a year ago, and married Pete. That’s 
all—except that I’m awfully happy.” 

In Rye they drove up to a large house 
near the Beach Club, from which there 
issued presently three dark, slim children 
who broke from an English governess and 
approached them with an ecstatic cry. Ab- 
stractedly and with difficulty Paula took 
them each in turn into her arms. Even 
against their fresh faces Paula’s skin showed 
scarcely any loss—for all her physical 
languor, she seemed younger than when he 
had last seen her at Palm Beach seven years 
ago. 

At dinner she seemed preoccupied, and 
afterward during the session of the eternal 
radio, she lay with closed eyes on the sofa 
until Anson wondered if his presence at 
this time were not an intrusion. But at 
nine o'clock, when Hagerty rose and said 
pleasantly that he was going to leave them 
by themselves for an hour, she began to 
talk slowly about the past. 

“My first baby,” she said, “the one we 
cali Darling, the biggest little girl—I wanted 
to die when I knew I was going to have 
her, because Lowell was like a stranger to 
me—it didn’t seem as though she could be 
my own. I wrote you a letter and tore it 
up. Oh, you were so bad to me, Anson.” 

It was the dialogue again, rising and fall- 
ing. Anson felt a sudden quickening of 
memory. 

“Weren’t you engaged once,” she asked, 
“a girl named Dolly something?” 

“I wasn’t ever engaged. I tried to be 
engaged, but I never loved anybody but 
you, Paula.” 

“Oh,” she said. Then after a moment: 
“The baby that’s coming is the first one I 
ever really wanted. You-see, I’m in love 
now, at last.” 

He didn’t answer, shocked at the treachery 
of remembrance. She must have seen that 
the words bruised him, for she continued: 

“I was infatuated with you, Anson—you 
could make me do anything you liked. But 
we wouldn't have been happy. I’m not 
smart enough for you. I don’t like things 
to be complicated as you do.” She paused. 
“You'll never settle down,” she said. 

The phrase struck at him from behind— 
it was an accusation that of all accusations 
he had never merited. 

“T could settle down if women were dif- 
ferent,” he said. “If I didn’t understand 
so much about them, if women didn’t spoil 
you for other women, if they had only a 
little pride, if I could go to sleep for a 
while and wake up into a home that was 
really mine! Why—why, that’s what I’m 
made for, Paula; that’s what women have 
seen in me and liked in me. It’s only the 
bridge between that’s worn away—” 

Hagerty came in a little after ten; after 
a nightcap, Paula stood up and announced 
that she was going to bed. She went over 
and stood by her husband. 

“Where did you go, dearest?” she dee 
manded. 

“T had a drink with Ed Saunders.” 
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“I was worried. I thought maybe you'd 
run away.” 
She rested her head against his necktie. 
“He’s sweet, isn’t he, Anson?” she said. 
“Absolutely,” said Anson, laughing. 
She raised her face to her husband. 
“Well, I'm ready,” she said. She turned 


to Anson. “Do you want to see some- 
thing ?” 
“Yes,” he said in an interested voice. 


“All right—go!” 
Hagerty picked her up easily in his arms. 
“This is called the family acrobatic stunt,” 


said Paula. “Every night he carries me 
upstairs. Isn't that nice of him?” 

“Yes,” said Anson. 

“That’s because he loves me truly—isn’t 
it, you?” 


Hagerty bent his head slightly unti’ his 
face touched her own. 

“And I love him too—I’ve just been tell- 
ing you, haven't I, Anson?” 

“Yes,” he said. 


“He's the sweetest thing that ever lived | 


darling ? 
Isn't he 


aren't you, 
Here we go. 


in this world, 
Well, good night. 
strong ?” 

“Yes,” Anson said. 

“Sweet dreams. You'll find a pair of 
Pete’s pajamas laid out for you. Sweet 
dreams—see you at breakfast.” 

“Yes,” Anson said. 


HE older members of the firm insisted 

that Anson should go abroad for the 
summer. He had scarcely had a vacatior 
in seven years, they said. He was stale 
and needed a change. Anson resisted. 

“Tf I go,” he declared, “I wont come 
back any more.” 

“That’s absurd, old man. You'll be back 
in three months with all this depression 
gone. Fit as ever.” 

“No.” He shook his head stubbornly. 
“If I stop, I wont go back to work. If 
I stop, that means I’ve given up—I’m 
through.” 

“We'll take a chance on that. Stay six 
months if you like. We're not afraid you'll 
leave us. Why, you’d be miserable if you 
didn’t work.” 

They arranged his passage for him. They 
liked Anson,—everyone liked Anson,—and 
the change that had been coming over him 
cast a sort of pall over the office. The 
enthusiasm that had invariably speeded up 
business, the consideration toward his equals 
and his inferiors, the lift of his vital pres- 
ence—his intense nervousness -had melted 
down these qualities into the fussy pessi- 
mism of a man of forty. Once he had 
buoyed up the people around him—now on 
every transaction in which he was involved 
he acted as a drag and a strain. 

“If I go, I'll never come back,” he said. 

Three days before he sailed, Paula died 
in childbirth. I was with him a great deal 
then, for we were crossing together, but for 
the first time in our friendship he told me 
not a word of how he felt; nor did I see 
the slightest sign of emotion. His chief 
preoccupation was with the fact that he 
was thirty years old—he would turn the 
conversation to the point where he could 
remind you of it and then fall silent, as if 
he assumed that the statement would start 
a chain of thought sufficient to itself. Like 
his partners, I was amazed at the change 
in him, and I was glad when the Paris 
moved off into the wet space between the 
worlds, leaving his principality behind. 

“How about a drink?” he suggested. 

He walked into the bar with that faintly 
defiant feeling that characterizes the first 
day out, and ordered four Martini cocktails. 
After the first one, a change came over him 
—he reached over suddenly and slapped my 
knee with the first joviality I had seen him 
exhibit for months. 

“Did you see that girl in the red tam?” 
he demanded. “The one with the high 
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There is Enjoyment 
in Planning Early! 


of outstanding importance. 


585 Fifth Avenue 
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A Cruise to Europe 


and the Mediterranean 
by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 


of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 


—a superb new sister to the Tuscania, 
equipped with many novel features. 


This is our fifth consecutive Summer 
Cruise—now an annual travel event 


Send for descriptive guide book 


\, Thos. Cook & Son ~ 


New York 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 


a _~ 
The Greatest 
Summer Vacation 





From New York 
JULY Ist 


returning 
AUG.31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 

















253 Broadway 


San Francisco 
Vancouver 


St. Louis 
Montreal 

















4 The country’s finest 
A Music School? eset the 
Book Magazine and you cannot go astray in 
selecting a school from page 11. They invite 
correspondence. If you need help in making a 
selection, we shall be glad to advise you. n- 
close stamped envelope SS: 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 











Special MEDITERRANEAN Voyage 
By The Popular Oil Burner 


COLOMBO February 23 
Minimum rates 


to all Ports $170 
The same high 


of service and cuisine which 
distinguishes the DUILIO is found on the COLOMBO 





On the Job 
+ SYRACUSE! 


BUSINESS fluctuations fail to disturb 
the steady rhythm of trade in this 
city. Syracuse, New York, is fortunate in 
its range of thriving, diversified industries 





including many turers of nati 
scope. Syracuse is also fortunate in the 
possession of a beautiful, new structure, 
illustrating the most advanced ideas in 
modern hotel construction. 


Hotel Syracuse 


An ideal stopping place while doing busi- 
ness in this prosperous territory. 

| outside rooms with bath and servidor. 
Rates, $3.00 single and up. Sample rooms, 
$4.00 and up. Club Breakfast, 75c; Dol- 





lar Luncheon. De Luxe Dinner, $2.00. 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 
ROY P. BRAINARD, Managing Director 











Clark’s Second Cruise to Norway 
and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 
Cunard new ss “‘Lancastria,’’ 17,000 tons, 53 days, 
$550 to $1250. Spain, Tangier, Italy, Riviera and 
Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin. (Paris, London) 
In 1927: 23d Mediterranean cruise, Jan. 29; 7th 

Round World cruise, Jan. 20. Books open. 
Established 30 years. Largest cruise experience. 
FRANK C.CLARK Times Building New York 











“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’”’ 





Orient 


Round the World 
Sailing Every Saturday 


Palatial President Liners depart every Satur- 
day from San Francisco for Honolulu, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Ha- 
vana, Panama and Los Angeles. 

In addition there is a fortnightly service 
from Boston and New York forthe Orient and 
Round the World via Havana, Panama and 
California. 

The magnificent ofl-burning liners are luxu- 
rious and commodious. The service is per- 
sonal, the cuisine world-famous. Full infor- 
— from any ticket or tourist agent or 
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Another Great Reason 
fr Coming to Atlanta 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one oi the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South's supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 
_ Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATES: Double, $6, $7, $8 
Write for descriptive literature. 
405 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 











Pa’s Boy 


—is bound to become a fine. manly 
fellow in a boys’ summer camp. 
He’d learn to do and say the right 
things and forget the bad ones. 
Camps are great mischief-germ erad- 
icators. In good camps, boys and 
girls grow into the moral stature of 
the big trees, the big open spaces, 
the big throb of Nature in the wil- 
derness. 

“But where is the right camp for 
my boy, my girl?” If that is your 
question, let our Camp Department 
help to answer it for you. This 
service is free to our readers. Our 
camp observer has visited more 
camps than any other man in the 
world, and he is still going strong. 
Enclose stamped return envelope, 
and address your letter, giving full 
details, to 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 














Do you realize this about 


Greater Palm Beach? 


You have thought of Greater Palm 
Beach as the home of the socially 
great, the kings of industry—as a 
world-renowned resort—"“perfect’’ in 
climate, beaches, social functions and 
scenic beauties. ; 

But those who know Florida today, 
see Greater Palm Beach (Palm Beach 
; and West Palm Beach) as a city of 
p. amazing growth and the setting of 
p commercial achievement. On famous 
ee Lake Worth, the nearest city to the 
Gulf Stream. Only 36 hours from 
New York, it is the chief outlet for a 
rich back country producing three 

aa and four valuable crops a year. 
Write for beautiful 4-color booklet. 


GREATER PALM BEACH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


520 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 
















color who had the two police dogs down 
here to bid her good-by.” 

“She's pretty,” I said. 

“I looked her up in the purser’s office 
and found out that she’s alone. I’m going 
down to see the steward in a few minutes. 
We'll have dinner with her tonight.” 

After a while he left me, and within an 
hour he was walking up and down the deck 
with her, talking to her in his strong, clear 
voice. Her red tam was a bright spot of 
color against the steel-green sea, and from 
time to time she looked up from under it 
and smiled with amusement, with interest, 
with anticipation. At dinner we had cham- 
pagne and were very gay—afterward Anson 
ran the pool with infectious gusto, and 
several people who had seen me with him 
asked me his name. He and the girl were 
talking and laughing together on a lounge 
in the bar when I went to bed. 
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I saw less of him on the trip than I had 
hoped. He wanted to arrange a foursome, 
but there was no one available, so I saw 
him only at meals. Sometimes, though, he 
would have a cocktail in the bar, and he 
told me about the girl in the red tam and 
his adventures with her, making them all 
bizarre and amusing, as he had a way of 
doing; and I was glad that he was himself 
again, or at least the self that I knew and 
with which I felt at home. I don’t think 
he was ever happy unless some one was in 
love with him, responding to him like fil- 
ings to a magnet, helping him to explain 
himself, promising him something. What 
it was I do not know. Perhaps they prom- 
ised that there would always be women 
in the world who would spend their bright- 
est, freshest, rarest hours to nurse and 
protect that superiority that he cherished in 
his heart. 


UNTIL CLOSING 


(Continued from page 84) 


“Herr Koenig is in the other room. 
He asks to be excused from coming in to 
meet his guests.” 

Mrs. Irwin’s cloying fixed smile faded, and 
she started to speak; but again Alys’ strong 
fingers found that soft, sensitive back through 
its upholstery of fur, and the words died on 
her faintly tinted lips. 

“The master will listen in the bedchamber. 
The door is open a little,” went on the ac- 
companist. “This is one of his favorite en- 
cores. He used it night before last in Louis- 
ville. I know he will be delighted when he 
hears Mr. Le Brun’s attack. Shall we be- 
gin ?” 

“I’m sure he is very kind,” Mrs. Grater 
put in, feeling the situation caused by Herr 
Koenig’s refusal to appear needed some eas- 
ing comment. 

“He has done more for you than I ever 
knew him to do for other admirers while on 
tour; but of course, we realize what you are 
doing for us before the art-loving public of 
Jonesville.” 


R. KRAUS gave Mrs. Grater a full smile. 

He thought he now had a fair chance 
of getting the Jonesville bookings for next 
season if he should open his own office. The 
Jonesville engagements might have their lit- 
tle drawbacks, but they were money in the 
bank for the fortunate agency that could 
control them. 

Armand fixed his violin firmly under his 
chin and turned slightly so that he could be 
sure that Alys would have the full benefit of 
his platform profile. She had erased from 
his mind his image of Gloria Swanson, Co- 
rinne Griffith and Barbara La Marr in one 
person, and he was as intent upon dramatiz- 
ing his great moment for this little bit of 
fluff as he ever expected to be with his com- 
posite inspiration in his audience. After he 
should impress Fritz Koenig with his bow- 
ing, his legato and his double-stopping, after 
the master had rushed from his bedroom 
hiding-place to kiss him on both cheecks and 
predict for him a dazzling future, he would 
be able to ask Alys to go with him to share 
the high places of the earth. 

The next step, a début in New York, 
would be easy. Herr Koenig probably would 
arrange that himself. By this time next 
year, thought Armand, the critics would be 
proclaiming: “At last,an American violinist !” 

And so, to Mr. Kraus’ delicate yet authori- 
tative accompaniment, he bowed his way 
into the berceuse that had brought tears to 
the eyes of so many thousands in the New 
Paradise motion-picture theater. As he 
played, he noticed that Mr. Kraus bent 
much nearer the keyboard than Noodles 
Simpson ever did—much nearer than was 
necessary. 

As he passed the end of the third bar, Ar- 


mand was startled by a sound. It was more 
than that. It was a bang, almost a crash. 
Somebody had closed the bedroom door 
definitely and emphatically. To tell the 
truth, the door had been slammed. 

Mr. Kraus threw up his hands. 

“I am sorry. It is no use going on. The 
master is not able to hear you further. Of 
course, you must remember he is not a 
critic, merely an artist. His inability to hear 
you through does not necessarily imply, shall 
we say, lack of merit. But if he is to play 
for his people tonight, he must not be out 
of humor.” 

Armand stood irresolute, his violin and 
bow drooping against his knees. 

“Why did he slam the door?” he asked. 

“It was a signal.” 

“But why did he slam it—so hard?” 

Mr. Kraus shrugged. “There is no ez- 
plaining the master. He closed it hard prob- 
ably because he felt that way.” 

Grover quacked from his seat on the radi- 
ator: 

“He slammed it like Father does when I 
play ‘The Pal that I Loved’ on my sax.” 

Mrs. Grater and Mrs. Irwin were standing 
and fussing with the collars of their fur 
coats to cover their lack of speech for such 
an emergency. As Armand laid his violin 
in the case, Alys started toward him, then 
thought better of it and began the work of 
getting her mother into the hall. As the 
group moved along the corridor toward the 
elevators, leaving Mr. Kraus standing smil- 
ing politely and uncertainly in the doorway, 
she edged to Armand’s side. 

“Tough luck!” she whispered. 

“T've got to get down to the Olympian 
Room,” he muttered. “It’s almost time for 
the dinner concert.” 

They lagged behind the others for a mo- 
ment. 

“I better say good-by to you here,” he 
went on. “You can’t be playing around 
with a jazz fiddler.” 

Alys stopped and faced him. She bit her 
lip, and her eyes were blazing. 

“That's what you were when I sent 
Grover to bring you around!” she said 
fiercely. Before he grasped what she meant 
by that, she had run ahead and disappeared 
into the elevator after her mother. The car 
gate crashed into place, and the group sank 
out of sight, leaving Armand standing in the 
corridor, his violin-case under his arm, a 
study in dejection. 


ROM nine o'clock on, in the Norse Room 

that night, Armand played fox-trots me- 
chanically, going through the familiar mo- 
tions of his job without feeling. Noodles 
and the rest of the Jazzateers, lounging in 
the hotel lobby between numbers, talked 
their leader over as they smoked their cig- 
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MARY 
ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


whose readers are num- 
bered by the millions, is 
the author of the most en- 
grossing story of love and 
mystery that this magazine 
has ever published. It will 
begin in a forthcoming 
number and will hold you 
fascinated month after 
month to its unsuspected 
and dramatic conclusion. 
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Madam—Please accept 


a 7-day supply of this amazing new way 
of removing cleansing cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your ‘‘make-up” 
That will improve oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 
That will make your skin seem shades lighter than before 





The ONLY way yet discovered 
that removes all dirt, grime and 
germ-laden accumulations in 

gentle safety to your skin 








ODERN beauty science has 

found a new way to remove 

cold cream... a different way from 
any you have ever known. 

It will prove that no matter how 
long you have used cold cream, you 
have never removed it, and its ac- 
cumulation of dirt, entirely from your 
skin have never removed it in 
gentle safety to your skin. 

Just use the coupon. A 7-day sup- 
ply will be given you without charge. 


What it is 


The name is KLEENEX ... a to- 
tally new kind of material developed 
in consultation with leading author- 
ities on skin care, solely for the re- 
moval of cleansing cream, 


It is the first absorbent made for 
this purpose. There is no other like it. 


It banishes the soiled towel method 
that all women detest. Contrasts the 
harshness of fibre and paper substi- 
tutes with a softness that you'll love. 

Exquisitely dainty, immaculate and 
inviting; you use it, then discard it. 
White as snow and soft as down, it is 
27 times as absorbent as an ordinary 
towel; 24 times as any fibre or paper 
makeshift! 

Stops oily skins . . . Combats imper- 

fections . . . Lightens the skin 

On skin specialists’ advice women 
today are flocking to this new way. 


By removing ALL dirt and grime, 
it will give your skin a tone three or 
more shades whiter than before. 


Old methods fail in absor- 











It improves skin and nose oiliness. 
For they come from cold cream left 
in the skin. 


That’s why you must “powder” now 
so frequently—why, too, imperfections 
often come. 


This new way improves those con- 
ditions. One day’s use will prove its 
case beyond doubt. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply 
will be sent to you without charge. 


Or ... obtain a packet at any drug 
or department store. Put up in sheets 
as exquisitely as fine handkerchiefs. 
Costs onl: a few cents. 


Kleenex comes in dainty 

flat handkerchief boxes, to 
fit your dressing table 
 drawer—in two sizes, 











Boudoir size, 
sheets 6x7 in. 35¢ 


. Professional, 
ts gx10in. 6s5c 








bency; remove but part of the 
cream and grime—rub the rest 
back in. Thus your skin may 





seem several shades darker some- 
times than it really is. 


KLEENEX 


Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 











KLEENEX CO., R-2 
167 Quincy Street, Chicago, III. 
Please send without expense to me a sample packet 


of KLEENEX as offered. 
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arettes, wondering just what had come over 
him. 

“Acts to me as if he’d been kicked by a 
white mule,” was the diagnosis of the traps. 
Noodles contradicted that. His own belief 
and fear was that the young director was 
developing a temperament. Noodles did not 
believe in temperaments. 

“You can’t fool with this Russian music 
so much,” he told the traps and the trom- 
bone. “This Rimsky fellow, and Stravinsky 
—playing them’ll make a fellow like Le 
Brun cuckoo quick.” 

They had no way of knowing that Ar- 
mand, as he played that evening for the 
dancers, was listening to the door of a hotel 
bedroom slam on his hopes for a concert 
career and the dreams he had been weaving 
around the figure of Alys Irwin. Armand 
was just beginning to understand what Herr 
Koenig’s unusual action really meant as a 
comment on his tone and his technique. 


H® had been a fool, of course, for pictur- 
ing himself carrying Alys away from her 
circle of flat-haired youths, fellows who be- 
longed. He was down to earth now, for 
the first time since he had dropped off the 
interurban from Nappanee and had ceased 
to be a Smalley. As his eye lighted on his 
assumed name in gold letters across the head 
of the bass drum, he had to restrain an im- 
pulse to put his foot through the membrane. 

Alys, of course, was off him for life now. 
Evidently she had been playing him for 
higher things to be made possible through 
a career on the platform. That, certainly, 
was her reason for arranging the hearing by 
Herr Koenig. That she had not appeared to- 
night with Grover to dance was the added, 
the conclusive touch. 

His weary eyes sought the face of his 
white-gold wrist watch and found it was 
eleven-thirty. Two more fox-trots, and he 
could close up and ride out on the midnight 
street-car to his furnished room. Noodles 
and the rest were still loafing in the lobby, 
so Armand racked the music for the next 
number, choosing an arrangement he had 
made himself of “The March of the 
Gnomes.” He liked the piece partly for it- 
self and partly because he had altered it 
himself for his dance band so successfully 
that the Banner had remarked it was better 
than “The March of the Wooden Soldiers;” 
and in Jonesville there could be no higher 
compliment. Something about playing it 
now seemed to soothe his raw spirit; and 
when his fellows had returned, he led into it 
with his old verve. Noodles looked around 
at the saxophone and winked slowly. In a 
moment Armand saw, by reading the broad 
smile on the face of the banjoist, that the 
tone they were getting was unusually fine, 
so he swung around to watch the effect on 
the dancers. 

As he turned, he caught sight of Alys, be- 
ing led in gloomy but faultless form by the 
faithful Grover. Her face was grave, and 
she did not look in the direction of the 
band. Armand, avoiding a possible contact 
with her eyes as she and her brother made 
the turn at his end of the room, was glad 
he had chosen the “Gnomes.” He would 
play himself out with a flourish, anyhow. 

A knot of listeners had stopped at the en- 
trance of the Norse Room, filling the space. 
Whenever his orchestra drew these extra ad- 
mirers, Armand always took the compliment 
personally; so he put the Jazzateers through 
the “Gnomes” again before he dropped his 
instrument. Then he pretended to be busy 
with Noodles, to avoid meeting the eyes of 
Alys and to impress the onlookers with his 
importance. He refused to give the encore 
demanded by the clapping. There were 
times to refuse, and this was one of them. 

So successfully did he pretend to be en- 
gaged in conversation with Noodles that he 
did not hear the men who had come up 
behind him until one of them spoke his 
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name in a strangely familiar tone. He 
turned with a look of dumb astonishment, 
to be confronted by Mr. Kraus, carrying a 
violin-case and a traveling bag. Behind the 
accompanist stood a tall, foreign-looking 
man of military bearing in faultless evening 
clothes, and carrying over his arm a rich fur 
coat. Mr. Kraus spoke: 

“Herr Koenig was passing through the 
hotel on his way back from his recital and 
heard you play that last number. He wishes 
to congratulate you upon your skill as a 
dance orchestra leader. He says you com- 
prehend American dance-rhythms and ought 
to become famous in this country.” 

Here the master himself stepped forward 
and stood before the astounded Armand, who 
had wilted against the broad back of Noo- 
dies Simpson. 

“You have a gift for just this sort of 
thing,” Herr Koenig said gravely. “You 
ought to—what do you call it ?—capitalize 
your chance. I have been reading about a 
leader named Lopez being—what do they 
say in America?—incorporated. It should 
be your opportunity. I have never heard 
better in America.” 

Before Armand le Brun could compre- 
hend fully what was taking place, Herr Koe- 
nig had grasped his limp hand warmly, had 
wheeled, and was walking majestically 
toward the door. As Mr. Kraus turned to 
follow his chief, he said to Armand in a 
low voice: 

“I’m going into the musical-bureau_ busi- 
ness; better let me help you get started if 
you decide to spread out. I know the game.” 
\ HEN the visitors had disappeared, Ar- 

mand let his bewildered gaze roam the 
Norse Room. When his eyes lighted on 
Alys, standing among the others with 
Grover, waiting for the last fox-trot, they 
focused for a moment on her pale, flower- 
like face. While he looked, he came to at- 
tention, straightening his shoulders and as- 
suming something like the military air worn 
so becomingly by Herr Koenig. He spoke 
to Noodles, and his voice was the voice of 
authority: 

“Put on ‘Rose-Marie’ for the finale. 
going to dance this one myself.” 

A moment later Grover was wandering 
out into the lobby by himself, and Alys 
and Armand were covering the circumfer- 
ence of the Norse Room to the melody 
played by the leaderless Jazzateers. Armand, 
at the judicious moment, revolved the girl 
into an alcove where they were partly hid- 
den, and there released her. They stood 
facing each other, and the eyes of both were 
eager and expectant. Armand spoke first: 

“You saw Koenig stop and talk to me a 
minute ago? He says I ought to do like 
Lopez and Whiteman, and capitalize my tal- 
ent. 

He hung his head, for he did not like to 
make the inevitable admission. 

“He says I ought to be famous some day, 
if I stick to what I can do.” 

The little bit of fluff came close to him 
and raised his head with a_gesture of af- 
fection. 

“T have lots of confidence in Herr Koe- 
nig’s opinions,” she said. “I wanted you to 
play your deep stuff for him so—” 

She put her hands over his as they stood 
there, and again she permitted her eyes to 
do what Nature had intended. 

“So what?” asked the boy. 

“So you’d find out,” she answered, and 
her voice was almost inaudible. “I knew 
we couldn’t be happy till you knew.” 

He looked into her upturned face, and 
what he found there seemed to answer all 
his questions. He started to take her into 
his arms, but Alys pushed him gently 
toward the dance floor. 

“Come on; let’s finish ‘Rose-Marie,’” she 
murmured. “It’s only a couple of minutes 
until closing.” 
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unique shaving 
GENTLEMEN :— 

Palmolive Shaving Cream em- 
bodies the four great essentials 1000 
men told us they wanted in a shaving 
cream, plus a fifth which we added. 

Its success is a sensation. Men 
are flocking to it by the thousands. 

We believe it will give you shav- 
ing comforts unknown to you before. 
That it will surpass your present 
method of shaving in five important 
ways. 

In your interest and in ours, let us 
send you a ten-day tube to try. We 
know we can win you in this way. 
80% of its present users thus were 
won from other preparations. 


Five Advantages 


1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2. Softens the beard in one minute. 
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n Here 
We'll send you a 10-day tube of this 


cream, postpaid 


. Maintains its creamy fullness for 
10 minutes on the face. 

4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 

for cutting. 

Fine after effects due to palm and 

olive oil content. 

We're the makers of Palmolive 

Soap, as you know. Thus 60 years 

of soap study stands back of this 

creation. We made up and discarded 

130 formulas before venturing it on 

the market. 


Just Send Coupon 


Your present method may suit you 
well. But still there may be a better 
one. This test may mean much to 
you in comfort. Send the coupon 
before you forget. 


w 
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THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, III. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created 


Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially formen. Doesn't 


show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives 
that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are 
sending free with the tube of shaving cream. 

There are new delights here for every mart 
whoshaves. Please let us prove them to you. 
Clip coupon now. 











10 SHAVES FREE 


and a_can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B-1114, The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Lil. 
Residents of Wisconsin should address The 
Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis, 
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SMITH & WESSON 


be good, a revolver must meet the 
three-fold test of Accuracy—Safety— 
Durability. 

The Accuracy of Smith & Wesson revol- 
vers is proved by the fact that Smith & 
Wesson holds the world’s records for target 
shooting at both long and short range. 

The Safety of a Smith & Wesson is guar- 
anteed by its special construction. The 
cylinder is double locked. A Smith & 
Wesson cannot fire unless you pull the 
trigger. 

The Durability of a Smith & Wesson is 
assured by the specially hardened and heat- 
treated alloy steel of which it is constructed. 
The Smith & Wesson will last for genera- 
tions. 

Put a target in your cellar and learn to 
shoot. We will tell you how you may 
quickly become proficient. Write Dept.20. 
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stood it. They did more work than ten 
women’ll do today and had three times as 
many children.” 

“They were different,” said Holden, “and 


so were the men. Take Zenas Wheelock. 


When he was nine or ten years old he went 
to the Baltic in a sailing ship—his people 
were sea-captains—and at sixteen he left 
home, journeyed by stage to Montreal, ap- 
prenticed himself to Astor’s fur company for 
five years and was sent to Mackinac with a 
lot of French-Canadian trappers. Took them 
three months in canoes and open boats. And 
he was just turned seventeen when they sent 
him into the wilderness with a party that 
spent the winter trading with the Indians.” 

“Adventurous,” said Shire. 

“Partly that and partly because his 
family’d lost money. The British got some 
of their ships in the War of 1812 and they 
had a string of bad luck afterwards, so off 
he went. When he first saw Chicago, it 
was nothing but a fort and a few log cabins; 
he landed from a canoe on the lake shore 
not half a mile from where his house is now.” 

“Lord,” exclaimed Shire, “what an elegant 
chance those early settlers had to make 
money out of real-estate!” 

“They were pretty busy keeping their 
scalps on their heads,” Holden answered. 
“Zenas Wheelock came near getting killed by 
Indians half a dozen times. Didn’t have 
much money for real-estate or anything else; 
the fur company paid him a hundred and 
twenty dollars a year and he sent a good 
part of that back to his folks. Later on, 
though, when the town began to grow, he 
did well; he was a rich man in ’seventy-one, 
but he held stock in insurance companies and 
sold most of his property to pay up losses 
after the Fire. Owned a fine brick block 
in Lake Street, but it burned, and he sold 
the land for what he could get, so now he 
hasn’t any property except his home out here 
and a house and some lots downtown in 
Napier Place.” 


. APIER PLACE?” repeated Shire in- 
credulously, staring at Holden. 

“Yes; big brick house, Number Twelve, 
with vacant lots on both sides.” And as 
if in answer to the real-estate man’s aston- 
ishment, he went on: “It’s a funny thing to 
think of now, but the Wheelocks used to 
live there. Just imagine—three doors from 
Josie’s place! The vacant lots used to be 
their grounds.” 

“My God,” ejaculated Shire, “how the 
city’s changed!” 

“You bet it has! Abraham Lincoln used 
to visit in that house. Zenas Wheelock 
bought the land when it was prairie, back 
in the middle ‘thirties, so he’s seen it change 
three times—from prairie to residence prop- 
erty, from residence property to a business 
district, and from that to”’—he shrugged— 
“what it is now.” 

“I’m not my brother’s keeper, or anything 
like that,” announced Shire piously, “but I 
tell you, Holden, I wouldn’t own property 
of that kind no matter how well it paid.” 

“That’s the trouble,” said Holden. “It 
doesn’t pay—not the way he runs it. He 
rents to a respectable old woman who keeps 
roomers—when she can get them.” 

“That’s the doggonedest nonsense I ever 
heard tell of,’ declared the real-estate man. 
“If a person’s willing to own such property, 
what’s the sense in throwing away the rev- 
enue? Oh, I don’t mean women. There's 
other ways of making it pay. But if he’s 
so blame particular, why doesn’t he just get 
rid of it? We could get him a good price.” 

“Not with the restrictions he’d insist on.” 

“Good Lord,” exclaimed Shire, “doesn’t he 
ever sell any land without restrictions? 
First it’s your garden and now it’s this 
downtown place.” 











(Continued from 
page 37) 

“Oh,” said Holden, “it’s just a sort of | 
understanding about the garden, that’s all.” 

“Nothing in writing?” 

“No.” 

“That’s good,” said Shire with an approv- 
ing nod. “The trouble with things like that 
is that conditions change so. An agreement 
that might have been all right a few years 
ago could be all wrong if the neighborhood 
built up. He’d probably see that, wouldn't | 
he?” 
“I don’t know.” 

| 


“Cranky ?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say that. 
his notions, though.” 

“There aren't many of those old-timers 
left any more, are there?” said Shire re- 
flectively. “I'd like to meet him, Holden. | 
It must be interesting if you can get him 
telling what the town was like long ago. 
Maybe I could talk to him about his Napier 
Place property, too. If I could straighten 
him out on that, and make him some money 
maybe, it would be a good job all round.” 

“Yes,” said Holden, “but—” He shook 
his head doubtfully. 

“Couldn't we drop in on him this after- 
noon?” persisted Shire. 

“Why, yes, if you want 
Holden, indifferently. 

From Grand Boulevard they had turned 
east, and now, having driven several blocks 
in that direction, they reached an irregular 
open space formed by the junction of five 
highways. 

“The Corners,” 
shopping district.” 


Pretty set in 


to,” replied 


said Holden, “our local 


HIRE brought his horse to a walk and 

looked about. Cottage Grove Avenue, 
widening at this point, was lined on either 
side with frame buildings two or three stories 
high, some of them exhibiting false fronts, | 
all of them weathered to a uniform gray- 
ness, their ground floors given over to shops, 
while those above were occupied as tene- 
ments, or as small offices in the windows of 
which were displayed the signs of lawyers, 
dentists and dressmakers. In the center of 
the widened avenue a Hyde Park dummy, 
looking like a shed on wheels, stood waiting | 
with its trailer; beside it the cable road from 
downtown had its terminus, and a powerful | 
horse was at that moment towing a heavy | 
“grip-car” from the southbound to the north- | 
bound track. At the junction of Oakwood 
Boulevard and Drexel passengers were tak- | 
ing seats in a lumbering park phaéton which, 
drawn by a pair of sturdy grays, was about 
to start upon its leisurely journey toward | 
Washington Park. 

Beyond the open space, at the corner of 
Oakwood Avenue, rose a large frame build- 
ing, unpainted, manifestly a temporary 
structure. 

“The Republican Wigwam,” 
marked coldly. “They’re playing 
Tom’s Cabin’ in there twice a day. 
think the Civil War wasn’t over yet.” 

The afternoon performance was evidently | 
about to begin, for a crowd composed chiefly 
of women and children was moving in the 
direction of the building as the two drove 
by. 

Having traversed the crossroads, Shire 
tightened the reins and spoke to the mare, 
and they were proceeding at a good gait 
toward the lake when, suddenly, on sight of 
two ladies accompanied by a little boy and a | 
little girl, Holden called upon him to draw 
up. 

“Oh, Nannie!” he cried, beckoning. 

As the runabout stopped, the ladies, fol- 
lowed by the children, came over to the curb 
and Shire was introduced to Mrs. Holden | 
and Miss Wheelock. 

“And this is my daughter Blanche,” said 
Holden, “and Alan, Harris Wheelock’s son.” ! 


Holden re- 
‘Uncle 
You'd 
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“Pleased to meet you, ladies,” said Shire, 
lifting the unseasonable derby. Taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, he again applied 
the silk handkerchief to his forehead. “I 
don’t know how you womenfolks can keep 
yourselves looking so fresh and cool this 
weather.” His eyes rested upon them approv- 
ingly as he returned the handkerchief, now 
moistly cohesive, to his pocket. 

And indeed Mrs. Holden, delicately pretty 
in a gown of thin nun’s-veiling, and Miss 
Wheelock in pearly-gray summer cashmere, 
did, as Shire declared, somehow achieve a 
look of pleasing coolness, although the cos- 
tume of the period, with its tight-fitting 
bodice, its bustle, its voluminous skirts, and 
above all its rigid compression of the figure 
into exaggerated curves—curves correspond- 
ing with the productions of the turning-lathe 
then architecturally so popular—was not of 
a kind to suggest comfort in Chicago’s 
stifling August. 

“Where you going?” 
wife. 

“We're taking Blanche and Alan to see 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ at the Wigwam.” 

“The Wigwam?” He-frowned. 

“I don’t suppose it will be well played,” 
she said, “but the children—” 

“That’s not the point,’ Holden broke in. 
“Tt’s being played to keep the memory of 
slavery alive among the voters. It’s politics. 
I don’t want you to go to that place.” 

She looked down at the grass, then at 
Miss Wheelock, while the two children stared 
up at Holden helplessly. 

“Well, Martha—” Mrs. Holden’s tone was 
submissive and her step aimless as she re- 
turned to the sidewalk. 

“I’m afraid it’s my fault, Luke,” said Miss 
Wheelock, moving briskly forward. “The 
political side of it never occurred to me, so 
it could hardly affect the children. They're 
only tem and eleven, remember. I thought 
they ought to see the play because it’s made 
history.” 


Holden asked his 


ER tone and manner were entirely ami- 
able, yet there was about her a direct- 
ness, a precision, which marked her as a 
person who knew her own mind and could 
upon occasion take her own part. Having 
spoken, she kept her blue eyes fixed on 
Holden’s face, and Shire, though he was not 
in the habit of considering points of charac- 
ter save as they might affect his business, 
noticed that they gleamed, and told him- 
self that it would be difficult to find two 
women less alike; for Mrs. Holden’s dark 
eyes looked as if her thoughts were far 
away, and her voice, deep and slow, sug- 
gested a corresponding slowness in decision. 
But for Holden’s statement that the two had 
been schoolmates, he would have supposed 
Miss Wheelock considerably the elder; she 
looked thirty, whereas Mrs. Holden ap- 
peared almost too young to be the mother 
of Blanche, the delicately pretty little girl 
so much resembling her, who, with an auto- 
matic gesture, half dependent, half pro- 
tective, now reached up and took her hand. 
A faint, ironical smile appeared on Hol- 
den’s lips as he replied to Martha Wheelock. 
“IT don’t quite understand you, I’m 
afraid,” he said. “You say it’s a play that 
has made history, but that the political side 
of it never occurred to you.” 

“IT meant I hadn’t thought of its having 
any present political significance,” she an- 
swered placidly. 

“Well, it has,’ he insisted. “They’re 
waving the bloody shirt in hopes of win- 
ning the election.” 

“Slavery did exist, though,” she said, “and 
it seems to me that the children, consider- 
ing their ages—” 

“You can take Alan where you like,” he 
broke in. “I’m talking about my daughter 
—and my wife.” 

Her eyes remained for a moment on his 
face, but when she spoke it was to Alan. 
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“We wont go today,” she said. 

The boy glanced up at her but did not 
reply. 

“Oh no, Martha,” Mrs. Holden quickly 
protested, “you must take him just the 
same. Please!” 

“Some other day.” 

“But Blanche and I will feel that we've 
cheated him out of it.” 
“You needn't. It 
matter when we go.” 
Mrs. Holden glanced at Alan, who was 
staring at a crack between the boards of 

the sidewalk. 

“He’s so disappointed,” 
Miss Wheelock was firm. 

“We started to take the children out to- 
gether, Nannie,” she replied, “and I think 
we should continue together. I’m sure Alan 
thinks so too.” She looked to him for con- 
firmation, but he still stared ruminatively 
at the crack and did not answer, so she 
continued: 

“There are plenty of things we can do. 


doesn’t particularly 


she pleaded, but 


Let’s go to Hubbard’s first and get some | 


soda-water. Then, if—” 

“Strawberry!” cried Blanche with sud- 
den animation, but even the mention of 
soda-water failed to draw a response from 
Alan, who had begun to kick idly at one 
of the boards. 

“Whew!” breathed the baking Shire, and 
Holden took the hint. 

“Well, we'll be moving on,” 
whereat Shire promptly started up the mare. 


Chapter Two 


S the runabout drove off, Alan Wheelock 
stood motionless, following it with his 

eyes. Meanwhile the ladies and the little 
girl had begun to walk toward the Cor- 
ners, but when they had proceeded a short 
distance, Miss Wheelock turned and called 
to her nephew. 

Slowly he began to follow them. 

“Usually he takes disappointments pretty 
well,” the aunt said in a low tone to Mrs. 
Holden. “It’s better not to notice.” 

“Perhaps it’s the heat,” suggested the 
other. 

“Yes, I’m sure he'll be all right when 
he gets his soda-water.” 

To avoid taking the children past the 
entrance to the Wigwam, they started 
diagonally across the street, but Blanche, 








he said, | 





catching sight of the colored posters at both | 


sides of the door, seized her mother’s hand 
and drew her toward them. 
showed Simon Legree lashing Uncle Tom 
with a snake-whip, while the other depicted 
Eliza crossing the ice; and as Alan came 
up, Blanche was voluble with questions. 
“Why's she doing it? Why 
chasing her? Did she get across?” 

“Come along, dear,’ urged the uneasy 


mother. “It’s a very sad play. Smell that 
nice popcorn! Um-m! Come, we'll get 
some.” But as she was led toward the 


popcorn stand, at the curb, Blanche’s head 
was turned and her inquiries continued. 

“What's he hitting the old colored man 
for?” 

“You heard what Father said, dear. He 
doesn’t want you to see the play.” 

“Who are the men on the shore with 
dogs ?” 

Mrs. Holden was, however, engaged in 
the hurried purchase of a bag of buttered 
popcorn, and it was Alan who replied. 

“Democrats,” he declared darkly. 

“IT don't believe it!” 
“Are they, Mamma?” 

“Are they what?” 

“Democrats.” 

“Who?” 

At this juncture, however, a brass band 
inside the building struck up with a violence 
evidently calculated to overcome a shortage 
of instruments, and as Mrs. Holden and 
Miss Wheelock shepherded their charges 


One picture | 


are the dogs | 





cried Blanche. | 





Greta Nissen, /ovely blonde daughter of Norway, 
says: “In my training at the various schools of panto- 
mime in Europe, I came to realize how vividly the 
hands may register every thought. To make them look 
their loveliest, finger nails rosy pink, and nail rims deli- 
cately curved, I use the splendid Cutex preparations.” 


Cll over the world 
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well- roomed women use 


this method of manicuring 


and at her finger tips! The woman 





WELL-GROOMED to her finger tips 


of today knows that she will never be excused a moment for neglected 


finger nails—dull, bordered by ragged cuticle. 
For it is such a simple matter to keep them always lovely. 


Nowa- 


days every woman knows how to have nail tips white and dainty, nails 


gleaming, cuticle smooth, shapely. 
and thousands of her! 


And not only in America. 


Cutex has taught her—hundreds 


All over the world 


women have learned this wonderful way of caring for their hands. 
From New York to San Francisco—in the capitals of Europe—they 


give the Cutex method their approval. 


Keep your hands lovely this exquisite way. Wash 
your hands thoroughly. File the nails. Dip the 
orange stick in Cutex, twist a bit of cotton around 
the end and dip in the bottle again. Loosen the 
dead, dry skin at the nail base and pass the wet 
stick under the nail tips to clean them. A tiny bit 
of Nail White smoothed under each nail tip, a care- 
ful washing, and forthe final touch, a gentle buffingof 
the nails with one of the splendid Cutex Polishes. 
How exquisitely groomed your hands now look! 


Cutex Sets from 35¢ to $5.00 wherever toilet 
goods are sold. Separate preparations 35c. 
Or send coupon with toc for Introductory Seg. 
If you live in Canada address Northam Warren, 
Dept. R-2,200 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Northam Warren—New York, Paris, London. 





Trini, exotic Spanish dancer, 
says: “No one appreciates 
beautiful hands more than the 
interpretive dancer. There is 
no better way to attain this 
perfection than with Cutex.” 
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Mail Coupon with 10c 


Intr tory Set 
for Introduc : a : 4114 West 17th St., 


stick. 


NortHam Warren, Dept. R-2, 
New York City. 
I enclose 1oc in stamps or coin for Introductory Set 
containing Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and Powder 
Polishes, Cuticle Cream, brush, emery board and orange 
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“ Like a hair cut and | 
fresh collar—you’ve 


got to have it,” 
says BOYD, architect 














he means | 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


Wuere is the prosperous busi- 
ness or professional man who 
isn’t well-groomed? Glo-Coing 
the hair is a regular morning 
practice with successful men 
everywhere. It keeps the hair 
neat and in place all day. 
Glo-Co Hair Dressing is a 
liquid, not a sticky, greasy paste 
or cream. Good for the’ scalp 
too. Your doctor would recom- 
mend it. Stimulates the roots 
of the hair to new growth and 
helps keep dandruff away. 


Watch out for dandruff, if 
you don’t want to be bald. 
Take a Glo-Co treatment each 
week. Apply Glo-Co Hair Dress- 
ing to the scalp to soften the 
scurf, then wash with Glo-Co 
Shampoo. The cleansing, anti- 
septic lather of this marvelous 
shampoo frees the scalo from 
every trace of scale and bacteria. 


After the shampoo, comb your 
hair with Glo-Co Hair Dressing to 
keep it in place. 

Sold at drug and 
Stores and barber shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing or Shampoo, a full-sized 
bottle of either will be sent for 50c. 


department 





Glo-Co Company, Inc., 6511 McKinley 
Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


. Safe 
¥Y Milk 










“ask foHorlick’s 


\ The ORIGINAL 

\? Maited Milk and Diet 

/ For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 


Avoid Imitations 





New attire for an old favorite— 
Sem-pray in a dainty, pink, 
oval metal tube! 

Oval in shape, the new “‘push-up” metal tube i 

a broad, smooth surface of Som-prey to a 
L ing the cake. Convenient to 
in handbag! At dealer’s*— or by mail, 7c. Trial 
sup with new beauty booklet, free. Mme. LaNore, 
666-B pray Jo-ve-nay Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘Sey SIEM-PRAY 











across the street and down Cottage Grove 
Avenue, they were pursued by the strains 
of a medley in which might be recognized 
fragments of such popular songs as, “Over 
the Garden Wall,’ “Paddy Duffy’s Cart,” 
“Wait Till the Clouds Roll By, Jennie,” 
“Wheel the Baby Out,” and “Only a Pansy 


| Blossom.” 


Contrary to Miss Wheelock’s expectation, 
chocolate soda-water, usually so efficacious, 


| did not work a cure with Alan, who, while 


further plans for the afternoon were dis- 
cussed by his Aunt Martha and his Aunt 
Nannie—as he always called Mrs. Holden— 
plodded through his glassful in silence. 

“We could take a park phaéton and go 


| out to the menagerie at Washington Park,” 
Miss Wheelock suggested. 


“The park’ll be so hot,” said Blanche 

“How would you like to go down to the 
lake shore and paddle in the water?” 

The idea appealed to Blanche, and they 


; set out, retracing their steps on Oakwood 


Avenue, which led them to the suburban 
railway station, built of sanded boards, at 
the foot of the street, where they crossed 
the tracks and descended to the strip of 
beach behind the breakwater. Here, while 
Blanche waded, and Alan dug aimlessly in 
the sand, or idly skipped flat stones across 
the water, the two ladies sat baking in the 
sun until Mrs. Holden, unable longer to 
endure the heat, admitted that she had a 
headache, whereupon they all started home. 


HEY had not far to go. The avenue 

on which they lived, but a block dis- 
tant, paralleled the shore of the lake, the 
grounds on its eastward side running back 
to the stone wall marking the boundary of 
the railroad. On the corner were two 
vacant lots almost large enough to be 
called fields, the one nearer the lake a forest 
of tall weeds, turning from green to a dry 
brown, while in the other two Jersey cows, 
grazing at the ends of ropes, paused oc- 
casionally to fix ruminative eyes on chil- 
dren running and shrieking as they played 
a game known locally by the cryptic name 
of “sting-gool.” 

Catching sight of Alan and Blanche, the 
players hailed them, and Miss Wheelock, 
who had planned the afternoon largely with 
a view to keeping her nephew and her god- 
daughter from running in the sun, was re- 
lieved when she heard Alan answer, “Aw, 
too hot,” an opinion which Blanche imme- 
diately echoed. 

Yet Miss Wheelock was disturbed at her 
nephew’s unwonted indifference. His life, 
like the lives of the other children of the 
neighborhood, was largely spent in the 
vacant lots scattered up and down the 
avenue, fragments, as her father told Alan, 
of the ancient Illinois prairie, handed down 
to young suburban savages by earlier 
savages, the Indians, whose expulsion from 
these lands had begun eighty years ago, 
with the building of Fort Dearborn on the 
reed-grown bank of the Chicagou River. 

What could be the matter with Alan, 
his aunt wondered. Why didn’t he want 
to play? Was he ill? Earlier in the after- 
noon she had thought that he was sulking 
over his disappointment at their failure to 
see “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but it wasn’t like 
him to sulk, and, watching him, she had 
begun to doubt that was it. 

“T’ll give him some rhubarb and soda to- 
night,” she told herself. 

But for once Martha Wheelock had failed 
to read the nephew she had brought up 
from babyhood and understood so well. 
Her diagnosis was incorrect. Alan’s ailment 
was beyond the reach of _ childhood’s 
remedies, for it was not an ailment of the 
body. He had not been thinking of the 
play at the Wigwam, nor, though he couldn't 
bear to talk, had he been sulking. Close as 
he felt to his Aunt Martha, he could not 
have explained to her, just then, what the 
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trouble was. He wished that he could tell 
her, for he was dimly aware that his ac- 
tions, that afternoon, had misled her; but 
how could he explain to her these feelings 
which he did not understand himself? 

With the disruption of the plan for the 
afternoon there had descended upon him a 
melancholy entirely disproportionate to the 
immediate cause; an unhappiness due not 
to that disruption, but to a revelation which 
had come to him, there in the hot street, 
informing him that this world which had 
seemed so perfect was not entirely a happy 
place. Suddenly, bewilderingly, he had real- 
ized it, not as a fact sharply defined, but 
as a feeling, like that of a shapeless pres- 
ence in the dark, unseen but very real. And 
now that he sensed it there, he somehow 
knew that it had been there all the time. 

Many things were wrong. Aunt Nannie 
Holden was unhappy—not just this after- 
noon, but always. Blanche was unhappy, 
too, though perhaps she didn’t know it any 
more than he had known it a little while 
ago. Why were they unhappy? He thought 
he didn’t know. But as, having passed the 
Holdens’ house, he began to trail his fingers 
idly over the wooden pickets of his grand- 
father’s fence, he saw, far up the street, a 
runabout, and recognized the weaving gait 
of the bay pacer. 

Mr. Holden! It was something to do 
with him. He didn’t like Mr. Holden. He 
had never liked him. That was why it 
was so hard to call him Uncle Luke. You 
just didn’t feel like he was your uncle. You 
didn’t want him for an uncle, the way you 
wanted Aunt Nannie for an aunt. 

Having glanced back to where his Aunt 
Martha was bidding good-by to Blanche 
and her mother, he opened the gate and 
Started toward the front door of the 
friendly gray-green house, but as there came 
to his ears from somewhere behind the 
house the sound of sawing, he changed his 
course and swung round past the side porch, 
with its screen of tall lilac bushes, past the 
grape-arbor, leading to the green-lattice 
summerhouse, and almost past the kitchen 
steps, where, however, scenting through the 
open windows the aroma of hot cookies, 
he paused, making a brief and satisfactory 
call upon the amiable Delia O'Shea; where- 
after he proceeded on his way, and near the 
gate in the board fence marking the Hol- 
dens’ boundary, found Jason steadying a 
ladder against one of the lindens. 

High on the ladder his grandfather, wear- 
ing a flannel working shirt, was sawing at 
a limb. 

Slowly munching his cookies, the boy 
stood in silence watching Zenas Wheelock 
ply his saw. Evidently he had been work- 
ing at the other lindens, for a number of 
branches lay upon the ground, and Alan, 
aware of his grandfather’s fondness for the 
trees, wondered at these operations and in- 
tended to ask about them when his cookies 
were disposed of. 

Though the topmost branches of the lin- 
dens reached only a little way above the 
line of the flat roof, they were the tallest 
trees on the block, for Oakland—or Cleavers- 
ville as the district was originally called— 
had grown out of the shadeless prairie and 
its trees were no older than the houses 
whose proprietors had planted them. 

The sole exception: to this rule were 
several ancient oaks in a vacant lot on the 
block to the southward of the Wheelocks’, 
last survivors, Alan knew, of a grove cut 
down so long ago that no one in the neigh- 
borhood remembered it except his grand- 
father and Mr. Cleaver. Zenas Wheelock took 
special interest in these weathered veterans 
whose spreading branches were gnarled and 
twisted like the limbs of cripples. Some- 
times, when Alan went with him for a walk, 
they would push their way through the tall 
weeds to where the trees stood, and the old 
man, resting his hand on the rough bark as 
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if on the shoulder of a comrade, would de- 
scribe the grove as he first saw it when he 
and Dufour, the young French voyageur 
who taught him the Indian language, landed 
here after coming down 
Mackinac with the fur brigade. 


LAN had heard the story many times, | 


but he never tired of it. It was not 
as exciting as some of his grandfather’s other 
stories; there was no danger in it; but it 
made you see pictures of Oakland as it 
looked long ago, before there was any Oak- 
land, and it was wonderful to think, as you 
listened, that you were standing right there 
where the edge of the grove used to be, 
and that where you now saw houses and 
fences and streets with carriages and wagons 
driving over them, there was nothing, then, 
but miles and miles of open prairie. 

That was why his grandfather and Dufour 
came ashore here; Dufour had seen the 
prairie before and wanted Zenas Wheelock 
to see it. So they climbed a tree at the 
edge of the grove, and sat and looked for 
a long time—just a great open space as far 
as you could see, with grass and wildflowers 
moving like waves in the wind. Near by 
a herd of deer grazed, and five miles away 
a dot shimmering in the sun was Fort Dear- 
born. Of course they never dreamed, as 
they looked at the prairie, that either of 
them would live to see it turn into a city, 
and that one of them, in his old age, would 
build a house within arrow’s-flight of where 
they sat. 

Alan knew every detail of the story. The 
other voyageurs of the brigade went on, in 
their bateaux and canoes, toward the mouth 
of the river. They were to camp that night 
near Mr. Kinzie’s house, the first house 
ever built where Chicago was to be, so 
pretty soon the two young men climbed 
down from the tree and walked toward the 
fort, following the Indiana Trail, over which 
refugees from the massacre had fled'a few 
years before. There wasn’t so much as a 
log cabin in the whole five miles, though 
they did pass some Indian tepees at a point 
which Zenas Wheelock thought would be 
where Twenty-second Street was now. 
Like the oak grove, the trail was now for- 
gotten. Only Alan’s grandfather and one or 
two of his old friends remembered it, but 
Alan knew that its course was marked now 
by the very avenue on which he lived, and 
the thought never ceased to fascinate him. 

Nearly sixty years had passed since his 
grandfather and the young Frenchman took 
that walk together, but Alan had noticed 
that the old man frequently thought about 
Dufour. Some of his most exciting stories 
were of their adventures together, later, in 
the Illinois wilderness, and through these 
tales, on which he had been brought up, 
Alan had come to feel that he too knew 
the gay young voyageur. 

Often when something particularly inter- 
ested Zenas Wheelock his mind would turn 
back to his companion of long ago. “I 
wish Dufour could see that,” he would say. 
Alan had heard him say it many times. 
He said it about the Cottage Grove Avenue 
cable line, and about the ‘patent garden 
sprinkler with its whirling arms, and one 
night he said it as they sat on the porch 
and watched the lamp-lighter zigzag up the 
avenue, touching the street-lamps with his 
wandlike torch. But Dufour would never 
see any of these things, for while still 
young he was murdered by a drink-crazed 
Indian. 


TILL wondering why his grandfather 
was cutting branches from the lindens 
of which he was so fond, Alan, engaged 


with his last cookie, was preparing to ask | 


questions, when his aunt came rapidly 
around the corner of the house. 
“Now, Father!” she exclaimed, looking 


up at him accusingly. 
The old man stopped sawing, and with 


the lake from | 













Scientific research often traces rheu- 
matism, heart disease, kidney trouble, 
even insanity and death, to bad 
teeth. Doesn’t that prove the im- 
portance of preventive measures? 
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eedridden 
cause of 
infected 
teeth 


SE COLGATE’S. 

The recommendation of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream which you get both 
from your dentist and your 
druggist, is something more 
than mere casual endorse- 
ment. 


These men know—and 
when they recommend Col- 
gate’s their endorsement is 
unbiased and professional. It 
is significant that, in the face 








Look for this new 
salesgirl at your 
dealer’s 


SOLCATE'S 


of all sorts of “cure-all” 
claims and wonder-working 
promises, more professional 
men endorse Colgate’s than 
they do any Other dentifrice. 


Colgate’s is the modern denti- 
frice. It cleans your teeth 
safely and thoroughly. It re- 
moves causes of tooth decay. 
Thus it helps prevent tooth 
trouble, protects your health 
and safeguards the attractive- 
ness of your smile. 


Large tube 25c 
On sale 
everywhere 


O/} course you want * 


Trial Tube Offer 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 646 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Tenclose two cents in stamps, Please send mea 








In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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Little folks <<’ 


love to chew it 
like Chewing Gum 


However much food may be con- 
trolled, children as well as grown- 
ups eternally need correctives to 
avoid the coated tongues and upset 
stomachs that accompany diges- 
tive irregularity. . 

A new and happy way to meet 
the situation (many mothers are 
good enough to say it is the best 
way) is by using— 


out MR. t ) 


Feen-a-‘mint 
‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 


However much children may ob- 
ject to medicine, their fondness for 
a chew of mint gum makes Feen- 
a-mint immediately popular. Re- 
sults are both certain and agréeable. 

Three sizes— 1 5c, 25c, and $1.00. 
Ask your druggist for a “get 
acquainted” sample. 


Health Products Corporation 
113 No. 13th st., Newark, N. * 























This Home-Mixed Cough /f 


Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough 
7, Pinex. 

Jixed at home with plain sugar syrup,a 
bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a fami- 
ly supply—of pure, wholesome cough syr- 
up. the best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
ip your drug bills. 

astes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex , 65c, at all 
druggsts , Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it 

The Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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the back of a strong forearm wiped his 
brow. 

“Well, Martha?” 

“When it’s so hot!” she protested. 

“But I understood you to say you'd be 
away all afternoon.” 

“Well, I'm glad I came 
torted with as much severity as she could 
muster in face of such disarming candor. 
| The old man turned and beneath brows 
like a wintry hedge, glanced along the trees. 

“We shall have more light in the dining- 
|room,” he declared with satisfaction. 

“But why didn’t you let Jason do it?” 

“T felt the need of exercise,” replied her 
father, and at the phrase, familiar on the 
old man’s lips, the negro smiled. 

“I'm sure you’ve had enough by now,” 
Miss Wheelock said, “so please come down.” 

“This is the last branch,” he answered, 
and vigorously resumed his sawing. 
| She waited until the severed branch fell, 
whereupon, steadying himself with one hand 
and carrying the saw in the other, he 
| botany descended the ladder. 


back,” she re- 


ALL, broad-shouldered and deep-chested, 
Zenas Wheelock moved with an elasticity 
| which, accustomed as she was to it, his 
daughter always found surprising. Save 
that his hair and beard had turned from 
gray to white, he seemed to have changed 


| hardly at all within her memory. She knew 
that in his early manhood the Indians, 
whose pedestrian champions he defeated, 


had given him a name meaning “Swift 
Walker;” frequently he had covered forty 
or fifty miles on foot in a single day, swim- 
ming rivers as he came to them, whether in 
winter or in summer; and now that he was 
old, her emotions concerning his persistent 
physical activities were mixed, for she real- 
ized that it was difficult for one who had 
always been so energetic to make conces- 
sions to the encroaching years, and while 
she feared his resistance, she was proud of it. 

There was nothing about him of which 
she was not proud. Had she attempted to 
catalogue his qualities, the first on her list 
would have been the conspicuously upright 
character which, almost as much as his 
connection with the city’s earliest history, 
made him a conspicuous figure; she was 
proud too of his bodily strength, of his 
picturesque appearance, his height, his bear- 
ing, his patriarchal head with its mountain- 
ous features and snowy hair and beard, a 
head so distinguished that strangers would 
turn in the street to look at him; she was 
proud even of his faults: of that stubborn- 
ness which, in conjunction with his impa- 
tient honesty, drove him, against all advice, 
to sell valuable property at the bottom of 
a panic market, after the Chicago Fire, to 
clear himself of debt; she was proud of his 
gentle, half-humorous perverseness, his quix- 
otic trust in anyone of whom he was fond, 
and his naive conviction that the Republican 
Party was the party of righteousness, and 
the Democratic Party the party of black 
destruction. The only thing of which she 
was not proud was that he chewed tobacco, 
and to that she did not greatly object, since 
he was very neat about it. 

Jason took the saw from his employer's 
hand, leaned it against the fence, and began 
to collect the fallen boughs, and Zenas 
Wheelock, with his daughter marching at 
his side like an amiable but determined po- 
liceman, moved across the back yard on his 
way to the side porch. 

“What you going to do 
asked the colored man. 

“Oil ma harness.” 

That did not sound interesting, so Alan 
turned and skipped after his aunt and his 
grandfather. Coming up behind them as 
they neared the steps, he saw that his grand- 
father’s light flannel working shirt was wet 
through the back. “You're awfully hot, 


now?” Alan 





Gran’pa,” he remarked. 
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“Not so very,” said the old man. “In 
fact, considering the weather, I’m quite 
cool.” 

Miss Wheelock shook her 
humorous resignation. 

“Your grandfather wouldn't admit being 
too warm,” she said, “any more than he'd 
admit being tired.” 

Zenas Wheelock had ascended the steps, 
and was moving across the porch toward 
the screen door, but at that he turned 

“Tired?” he repeated. “Why, Martha, I 
could whip my weight in wildcats.” 


head in 


Chapter Three 

AVING left the two ladies and the chil- 

dren, Shire and Holden drove to the 
avenue beside the lake, where they turned 
northward through the district in which 
stood the oldest houses of the neighbor- 
hood, some tall and square, with mansard 
roofs and high porches unrelieved by 
shrubbery, others low-gabled cottages with 
long eaves, like those of Swiss chalets, 
reaching down to meet the skyward branches 
of tall bushes. 

Under the shaft of the Douglas monument 
Shire swung the mare into a cross street 
and after visiting other avenues, made his 
way to the southern extremity of the sub- 
urb, doggedly persistent in spite of his suf- 
ferings under the relentless sun, discussing 
with Holden, as he drove, property values, 
transportation, market tendencies; noting 
vacant lots, or lawns large enough to be 
dismembered, and occasionally calling the 
attention of his companion to a blue and 
yellow sign showing that the firm of W. J. 
Shire & Co. was already operating here. 

The more important streets through which 
they passed were paved with cedar blocks 
and curbed in some cases with stone, in 
others with timber, and before each of the 
larger houses stood a hitching-post and a 
carriage-block, the latter, invariably of 
stone, presenting to the street initials or a 
family name carved in Roman letters, large 
and sepulchral. 

“Now,” said Holden as, having completed 
their survey, they headed back, “we'll stop 
at my house for a nice cool bottle of beer.” 
Whereupon the good mare, as if kindly dis- 
posed toward her owner, extended herself 
and carried them swiftly to the block on 
which Holden lived. 

Less built up than any other part of 
Oakland, this block nevertheless contained 
two of the largest houses they had seen, 
one of them a four-square pile of red brick 
surrounded by spacious grounds, the other 
of buff painted brick with a glass conser- 
vatory jutting from one side, and a spread- 
ing lawn embellished by a cast-iron foun- 
tain: a circular basin with a central pedestal 
surmounted by life-sized figures of two chil- 
dren standing under an umbrella over which 
water trickled with a pleasant sound into 
the pool below. 


HEN Holden mentioned the owners 

of these houses, Shire, recognizing the 
names as those of successful business men, 
brought his horse to a walk and gazed at 
the properties with respectful eyes. 

“T guess Colonel Burchard and Mr. Dun- 
ham are both of them millionaires,” he said. 

“Yes, we claim we've got the only block 
around here with two millionaires on it.” 

“That’s a right elegant fountain,” con- 
tinued Shire, still admiring the Burchard 
property. 

“The more people have,” said Holden 
philosophically, “the more they seem to 
want. The Burchards goaway alot. They're 
East at the seashore now; they’ve been to 
Europe a couple of times, and last winter 
they went to Florida—nobody sick, just 
pleasure.” 

“Looks like it was getting to be the 
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dashing about,” Shire observed. “I know 
folks in this town that don’t think any | 
more of taking a trip to New York than 
they would of thought of going to Elgin 
or Rockford a few years back. Of course 
it’s the railroads that have made Chicago 
what she is, but they seem to be bringing 
on an age of unrest. What with these 
modern fast trains and George M. Pull- 
man’s sleeping-cars, some people can’t seem 
to be satisfied to stay where they belong.” 
He flicked at a horsefly with his whip and 
after a moment's silence, continued: 

“My daughter Florence got that way last 
summer. Nothing would do but her and | 
her mother should pack up and go East 
They liked Niagara Falls and Saratoga 
Springs all right, but at the seashore | 
Florence didn’t have such a good time as 
she expected. ‘Those Easterners are pretty 
clannish; I guess they don’t think much of 
us folks out here.” 

“I hardly think,” said Holden, visioning | 
Florence Shire’s green eyes and her smile, | 
“that your daughter would find herself left | 
out wherever she might go.” 

“She's attractive all right,” the father ad- | 
mitted. “I guess maybe that was the | 
trouble. The women at this watering-place 
she went to mostly all knew each other and 
they weren't looking for competition when | 
the men came from the cities Saturday and 
Sunday. Florence did get acquainted with | 
some of the men, but the women acted | 
mean. 

“You see,” he went on, “a lot of these 
Easterners owned cottages and went there 
year after year. Some of our wealthy 
families are beginning to do the same, I 
notice. There’s quite a colony at Charle- 
voix, for instance, and at a couple of places 
in Wisconsin.” 

“Mr. Dunham’s talking of building a sum- 
mer residence at Lake Geneva,” Holden re- 
marked. 

“That’s another tendency of the times,” 
said Shire. “Makes a man wonder where 
all the money comes from. I know of a 
house being built at Lake Geneva that’s | 
going to cost upward of nine thousand | 
dollars. Three bathrooms—one of them 
just for the hired girls. I don’t see what 
we're coming to if people get to pampering 
their help like that.” 


tendency of the times for people to | 





PON coming abreast of Holden’s house, 

which stood a little way beyond the 
Burchard place, on the other side of the 
street, facing the lake, the real-estate man 
turned his horse, drew up at the carriage 
block and eased himself slowly to the 
ground. 

“That beer’ll certainly go fine now,” he 
sighed as he tied the mare to a cast-iron 
hitching-post surmounted by a horse’s head 
in miniature. 

The wide lot was bordered at the front 
by a fence made of round iron pickets of 
alternating height mounted on a stone cop- 
ing. Holden opened the gate, and the two 
moved toward the house, which was of red 
brick and brown stone with a sharp gable 
and a pointed tower shingled in a geo- 
metrical design with red and blue slates, 
above which spikes of ornamental ironwork 
pointed toward the burning sky. 

“Whew!” Shire exclaimed in relief as he 
entered a hall dimly lighted by a window 
of multi-colored leaded glass. “You certainly 
keep this place cool.” 

Holden moved to the foot of the stairs, 
which were of yellow oak with a heavy 
railing and a massive carved newel-post sur- 
mounted by the figure of a partially draped 
nymph in bronze holding aloft a gas-jet. 

“Oh, Nannie!” he called upward, but it 
was Blanche who looked over the balus- 
trade and answered. 

“Sh-h, Pappa,” she warned in a loud 
whisper. “Mamma’s just come in with a 
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“All right,” replied her father, and with- 
out more ado he led Shire through the 
double sliding doors to the dining-room, 
where he invited him to sit down and make 
himself comfortable. 

The real-estate man did not require to be 
urged. As his host disappeared through the 
pantry door he dropped into an armchair 
and unbuttoning his vest, looked about the 
room, which he found admirable. 

Here, as in the hall, the woodwork and 
furniture were of yellow oak. A long side- 
board built into a shallow alcove met at 
either end the paneled wainscoating, above 
which the walls were covered with brown 
and gold imitation leather, hung with framed 
engravings of hunting dogs and game birds. 
Even the frames of these pictures were of 
oak, wide, flat and highly polished, with 
silver beading at the inner edge, and a final 
touch of elegance was contributed to the 
room by the chandelier depending from the 
ceiling over the center of the table, for it 
was of bronze and each of its eight branches, 
embellished with knobs, scrolls and strings 
of metal beads, terminated in a sphinx’s 
head. 

Through a screened window, open to the 
garden, wafted the fragrance of flowers ac- 
companied by the faint droning of bees, 
and from farther off the rhythmical pull 
and thrust of a saw which, coming through 
the heat, suggested to Shire the sound of 
hard breathing. The thought of some one 
sawing out there in the sun gave him, as 
he sat in the comparative coolness of the 
dining-room, a sense of well-being which in- 
creased as he saw Holden emerge from the 
pantry carrying glasses and two dripping 
bottles on a tray. 


COOL mist formed on the tumblers as 

the host slowly poured the amber fluid, 
and the creamy collar was still settling at 
the top of his glass when he raised it to 
Shire, saying, “Drink hearty!”—a courtesy 
which the thirsty real-estate man returned 
by making with his own glass an economical 
gesture, and muttering something, presum- 
ably a toast, which was however drowned in 
the foam as hastily he lifted the beverage 
to his lips. 

There was a moment’s silence as they 
drank; then, “Ah-h!” they sighed together, 
lowering their glasses. 

Holden had remained standing and now, 
instead of sitting down, he moved to the 
open window and looked out beneath the 
partly drawn shade. 

“IT thought so,” he said, as if speaking to 
himself; and turning to Shire: “That’s Zenas 
Wheelock thinning out branches in his trees.” 

“Good Lord, on a day like this! How 
old is he?” 

“Seventy-four.” 

Shire sighed. “I’m only fifty-three,” he 
said ruefully. “Wish I felt like that. Mrs. 
Shire and Florence are all the time telling 
me I ought to exercise.” 

Holden moved back to the table and sat 
down. “Nonsense,” he replied, “I don’t 
exercise and I always feel first rate. It’s a 
habit, and like all habits it’s hard to break. 
That’s the trouble with him.” He jerked 
his head in the direction from which the 
sound came. “When he was young he had 
to cut down trees to build cabins and clear 
the land, and now he’s like an old beaver 
that doesn’t know how to quit. He thinks 
he’s sawing off those limbs to get more 
light in his house, but that’s not it. It’s 
just that he’s always got to be doing some- 
thing.” 

Shire, drinking, had kept his eyes on 
Holden. 

“Darned if I don’t hate to hear him!” he 
declared, setting down his glass; whereupon, 
as if in answer to his words, the sawing 
ceased. 

Holden rose, moved again to the window 





and looked out. 
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“Martha Wheelock’s come to stop him,” 
he said over his shoulder. 

“Well, I should think so!” exclaimed 
Shire. “She looked like a woman of sense.” 

“Yes, she’s got sense,” admitted Holden 
grudgingly. “I was wondering what she’d 
do. She’s pretty bossy about most things 
—too bossy to suit me—but I've got to give 
her credit for handling her father.” 


HEN the sawing was resumed, Shire 

joined his host at the window, and the 
two watched until, upon the falling of the 
limb, the old man descended from the ladder 
and moved with his daughter toward the 
house, their heads and shoulders visible above 
the top of the board fence. 

“We'll give him time to get cleaned up 
before we call,’ said Holden, moving over 
to the table; and as Shire bent his head 
back, draining his glass, he continued: “In 
the meantime how would another bottle set ?” 

“Why, fine,” replied his guest, and as 
Holden’s bottle was only half empty, the 
fresh one which he now brought from the 
icebox went entirely to Shire. 

“I gorry, that’s fine beer!” he exclaimed 
after taking a deep draught, and though 
Holden assured him that it was merely the 
regular product of a local brewery, the other 
protested, between gulps, that the beer was 
exceptional, that he had never tasted bet- 
ter, that this was the beer he should hence- 
forth buy for his own household. 

“Beer’s my steady drink,” he declared, 
as he poured the last of the bottle into his 
glass. “Ruby, my wife, came from St. 
Louis. A great beer town. Germans. 
Raised on beer.” Again he threw his head 
back, and when he set the glass down it 
was empty. “She'd tell you, like I do, 
that’s fine stuff you got.” 

“Have another bottle,’ invited Holden. 

“Well, I might,” assented Shire after a 
mementary show of hesitation, and again, 
with the third bottle, he eulogized the 
beverage. 

“I was doing pretty good in a business 
way when I married,” he told Holden be- 
tween draughts. “Salesman. Used to drive 
all over Southern Illinois; knew every mud- 
hole; but o’ course I was nothing like as 
well off as I am now. Like wine, Holden? 
Plenty at my house—claret, Rhine wine, 
champagne, anything you'd ask for. I tell 
Ruby she could take a bath in champagne 
if she wanted to, the way we're fixed now.” 
He laughed. “She’d look mighty pretty in 
a bathtub full of champagne—got a skin 
like a baby. Maybe you noticed Flo’s skin? 
Gets it from the old woman—aint hard to 
see she didn’t get it from me!” Evidently 
the idea struck him as exceedingly droll, 
for he shook with mirth, and tears streamed 
from his eyes. 

“What was I saying? Oh, yes—beer. 
Ruby says to me, she says, ‘We'll have the 
best of wines to set before our friends, but 
for me,’ she says, ‘give me good old beer 
every time.” He drank, and gazing at his 
glass with profound solemnity, continued: 

“Like I was telling you about buck- 
boards, Florence she don’t care much for 
beer. Tendency of the age. Prefers 
champagne, but don’t get much, you bet, 
*cause Ruby brings her up sensible. ‘You’re 
a beautiful girl, Flo,’ she tells her; ‘you got 
a beautiful form and a skin like a baby, 
but you’re only nineteen and don’t you 
go making no fool of yourself drinking 
champagne,’ she says. ‘You stick to beer,’ 
she says, ‘like I do, moderate, and it aint 
going to hurt your looks or your morals 
either. The proof of the pudding’s the 
eating,’ she says. ‘Look at me—past forty.’ 
And,” continued the admiring husband and 
father, “it’s a fact, if I do say it myself, 
Ruby’s as fine a looking woman of her 
age as you’d want to see. I'd like for you 
to meet her, Holden.” 

“I certainly hope to.” 
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Your Hair Dark 


Gray hair, however handsome, denotes ad- 
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of a youthful appearance. Your hair is. your 
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a few applications of Sage Tea and Sulphur 


enhances its appearance a hundred-fold. 
Don't stay gray! Look young! Either pre- 
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you can get from any drug store a bottle 
of “Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur Compound,” 
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by the addition of other ingredients. Thou- 
sands of folks recommend this ready-to-use 
preparation, because it darkens the hair 
beautifully, besides, no one can possibly 
tell, as it darkens so naturally and evenly. 
You moisten a sponge or soft brush with it, 
drawing this through the hair, taking one 
small strand at a time. By morning the 
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and you appear years younger. 
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HIRE, drinking the last of his beer, fixed 

his red-brown eye on Holden over the 
rim of his glass, and stared at him as if to 
hold his attention until, having finished, he 
set the glass upon the table. 

“Fact is, Holden,” he continued in a con- 
fidential tone, “I’m thinking pretty serious 
about buying one of these lots out here and 
building me a house.” 

“Fine!” 

“And if I do put up a house,” he con- 
tinued impressively, “people around here'll 
see that W. J. Shire aint a man that does 
things by halves. She'll be a daisy, let me 
tell you. Burchard or Dunham or nobody'll 
have a better house.” He nodded gravely. 
“Me and my family will want to take our 
proper place in the neighborhood, of course,” 
he went on. “We'll want to get acquainted 
with the Burchards and Dunhams and 
Wheelocks—the whole kit and caboodle.” 
Still looking his host in the eye he belched 
loudly but with a certain dignity, whereafter 
he placed his hands on the arms of the oak 
chair and lifted himself to his feet. 

“Well,” he said, “I reckon it’s time we 
was going next door.” 

Holden, however, had been watching his 
guest with narrowing eyes. In spite of 
Shire’s vaunted cellars the three bottles of 
beer had plainly affected him. 

“Don’t you think perhaps we'd better 
put that call off until another time?” he 
suggested. “You'll be out here again, and—” 

“Why would I put it off?” demanded 
Shire, drawing himself up __haughtily. 
“Wasn't we sitting here waiting for the old 
man to get washed up? That’s cert’nly what 
I thought we was sitting here for. If you 
mean I can’t conduc’ myself like a gen’leman 
after a few glasses beer, why all I got to 
say is—” 

There, however, Holden broke in with a 
denial. 

“Nonsense,” he exclaimed, rising and 
clapping Shire on the back with exaggerated 
good fellowship, “who said anything about 
beer? I was thinking of your long drive 
back, that’s all.” 

“Oh,” said Shire, mollified, “never mind 
that. With a mare like I got, that don't 
amount to anything. Two-forty on a 
plank road.” 

“Come on, then,” said Holden, leading the 
way to a side door from which steps de- 
scended to the garden, and Shire, taking 
up his hat, followed. 

“Fact is,” he said as they moved toward 
the gate in the board fence, “I guess I was 
a little talkative in there with you, but 
that’s among friends. Never worry ‘bout 
me. Safe as church. You'll see.” 


ND indeed his manner as he spoke to 

Miss Wheelock, whom they found read- 

ing to her nephew on the side porch, was 
so punctilious that Holden felt reassured. 

Alan was sent to find his grandfather and 
the three sat in rocking-chairs chatting until, 
accompanied. by his grandson, the old gen- 
tleman appeared, his face shining and rosy 
from the bath. 

“I recognize the name,” he said affably, 
when Holden introduced Shire. 

“I guess lots of people do,” the other 
replied, as they shook hands. “My firm 
spent over twenty-two hundred dollars last 
year just on signs.” 

“Well, I hope we wont see any more of 
them around here,” remarked the old man, 
as with a gesture he invited them to resume 
their seats. 

“I’m afraid you'll be disappointed, then,” 
put in Holden with his characteristic dry 
little smile. “I’ve been trying to interest 
Mr. Shire in Oakland property and he tells 
me he is favorably impressed.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” returned Zenas 
Wheelock placidly, as he sat down. 

“You don’t mean to say, Mr. Wheelock,” 
asked Shire incredulously, “that you'd be 
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sorry to see an active real-estate market out 
here and prices going up?” 

“Yes, I should.” 

Perhaps impelled to do so by the look 
of stupefaction on the real-estate man’s face, 
Miss Wheelock spoke. 

“I think, Father,” she said, “that Mr. 
recy doesn’t quite understand your atti- 
tude.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he does,” answered her 
father. 

“No sir,” said Shire, “I’m blamed if I 
do! If this neighborhood booms, it’s money 
in your pocket, so I don’t—” 

“If this neighborhood booms,” put in the 
old man, “it means crowding. I’ve been 
crowded out of two neighborhoods already 
because real-estate firms became interested 
in them. I’d about as soon have a real- 
estate man interested in my _ residence 
property as have an Indian interested in 
my scalp.” 

“Why,” protested Shire, “one of the 
surest signs of Chicago’s greatness is the 
steady increase of real-estate values. The 
only places where values don’t increase is 
dead towns. This city’s growing, and it’s 
going to keep on growing in spite of what 
anybody wants. The same thing that hap- 
pened further downtown is what’s going 
to happen here.” 

“That’s what I moved out here to avoid, 
Mr. Shire.” 

Shire looked out over the expanse of side 
yard with its grape-arbor and summer- 
house, its fruit trees and its stable on the 
alley to the rear. 

“Well,” he said, “for the life of me I can’t 
see what you got to worry about, no mat- 
ter how much this neighborhood builds up 
—not with all this property you've got. 
Why, you could sell off a fair sized building- 
lot and still have plenty of room.” 

“I didn’t buy to sell.” 

“I understand you sold off a strip at the 
other side of your house,” Shire said, jerk- 
ing his head in the direction of Holden’s 
garden. 


"THE old man’s lips parted as if he were 
about to speak but he closed them 
again and there was a moment’s silence 
which was broken by Martha Wheelock, 
who rose, saying: 

“If you'll excuse me a moment, I'll see 
about some cake and lemonade.” 

“None for me, thanks,” said Holden. 

“Nor me,” echoed Shire; and with a wink 
at Holden he added: “My drink’s beer.” 

“I am sorry we have no beer to offer 
you,” Zenas Wheelock said. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean I wanted any. Fact 
is I just had some, and lemonade don’t set 
good on top of beer.” He chuckled. “T'll 
never forget once when a St. Louis fellow, 
an old flame of my wife’s, come to our 
house, and Ruby gave him a couple of 
bottles of beer, not knowing—” But there 
his story was cut off by Zenas Wheelock. 

“I wont have any lemonade either, thank 
you, Martha,” he said with quiet emphasis; 
and turning to Shire, continued: 

“My memory of transactions in Chicago 
real-estate reaches back to the great period 
of speculation that collapsed with the panic 
of 1837. The town went mad; it was like 
what happened later in the first mining 
camps out West. You’d be walking along 
the street and real-estate sharks would grab 
right ahold of your coat and try to drag 
you in. There was a colored man—Darky 
George, he was called—who used to get all 
dressed up and ride around on a _ horse 
announcing land sales. Great crowds would 
gather and property that sold for a hundred 
dollars one week might go for a several 
thousand the next. My friend Isaac Arnold 
was a young attorney then, and he took in 
as much as three thousand dollars in six 
days making out land titles. ; 

“But,” he went on, “mighty few Chicago 
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people made anything out of it, and many 
were ruined. The men who got the money 
were mostly rascals from outside.” He 
shook his head. “No, Mr. 


want to see any more booms. A boom’s 
just the other end of a panic.” 
“Wasn't it about that time that you 


bought your downtown property?” asked 
Holden, but at this juncture the conversa- 
tion was checked by the appearance of 
Harris Wheelock, who slowly pushed open 
the screen door and stood looking vaguely 
through his gold-rimmed eyeglasses at the 
group on the porch. Fairly tall, 
of spare build; 
him and his complexion was like wax into 
which the artificer has failed to put suf- 
ficient color. 

When Holden introduced Shire, Harris 
muttered some words of welcome and of- 
fered a hand which, though it looked large, 
seemed to collapse in the other’s grasp. 

“Any news downtown?” Zenas Wheelock 
inquired of his son. 

“No. Mighty hot.” Harris ran a hand 
through his hair, which was turning from 
brown to gray and, in marked contrast to 
his father’s brushlike white mane, was soft 
and fine. 

“Did you bring the evening paper?” 
the old man. 

“I think so,” 


asked 


said Harris, dropping limply 


into a chair. “I was reading it on the 
train—think I brought it home with me.” 
“You were saying,’ said Shire, leaning 


forward to command Zenas Wheelock’s at- 
tention, “that you bought downtown 
property at the time of that boom long 
ago.” 
“Not during 
afterwards.” 
“Still hold it?” 


the boom. In the panic, 


— 
“Whew! Downtown property bought in 
the ‘thirties at panic prices!” Shire spoke 


child admiring a birthday 
cake; nevertheless there was interrogation 
in his tone and in his face as he added: 
“I certainly congratulate you, Mr. Wheel- 
ock, on having such an investment.” 


like a greedy 


NDER their shaggy brows the old man’s 

gray-blue eyes looked out from their 
frame of cross-hatched wrinkles to where 
Jason was setting out the patent sprinkler 
preparatory to watering the grass and 
flowers, and Shire, concluding that he had 
rot heard, repeated in a louder voice: “Yes 
sir, I certainly congratulate you.’ 

“Thank you,” answered Zenas Wheelock, 
still looking at the lawn. 

“That reminds me, Father,” his son put 
in, “Mrs. Boddy came to see me today. 
This time it’s a leak around one of the 
chimneys. I ordered it repaired.” 

“Hm-m!” A noncommittal sound came 
from the old man’s throat, and there en- 
sued a silence which was broken by Shire, 
who in a casual tone inquired: 

“Where’s the property located ?” 

But again Zenas Wheelock apparently 
failed to hear, and Shire turned with a repe- 
tition of the question to Harris, whose 
thoughts were evidently far away, for he 
gazed blankly at Shire for a moment be- 
iore replying. 

“Oh—Napier Place.” 

This time Zenas Wheelock heard clearly 
enough, for: 

“My former residence,” 
mented. 

Shire appeared surprised. 

“Well, well,” he exclaimed, “the city cer- 
tainly has changed!’ 

“Yes,” said the old man reflectively, 
it’s going to change still more.” 

“Why, that’s exactly what I’ve been tell- 
ing you,” said the real-estate man with the 
air of one victorious in argument. 

“But,” said the other, “the change I speak 
of will be for the better, not the worse.” 

“So will the change J speak of.” 


he quickly supple- 


“and 


Shire, I don’t | 


he was | 
his clothing hung loosely on | 
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Chop rain, 


cut, bruise, wrench or strain—no 
need to suffer prolonged pain. Apply 
Absorbine, Jr. promptly. 

The magic bottle keeps the affected part lim- 
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is broken it guards against infection. 

Welcome this double first aid—a safe anti- 
septic and a clean powerful liniment—com- 


bined. 
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Do you want to write 
for profit P 


Nor just a joke or a filler that sells at | 
$2, $3...but stories that thrust the will 
of a man or a woman or a boy to a de- 
cisive climax; stories that clench your 
imagination and others’; stories that 
make editors send fat checks. If you 
have any story ability at all, the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship can train you 
till you can write, regularly, for profit. 
Personalized, intensive training. Plac- 
ing at your service the suggestions, 
criticisms, guidance of some of the fore- 
most writers and photodramatists pro- 
ducing today. Not merely a correspon- 
dence course, but actual, constructive 
help ...as if the successful novelist 
were reading your manuscript and sug- 
gesting, at your elbow. For details, | 
send coupon. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
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| scrapes along. 


}aint necessary. 
that character I'd be mighty 


Zenas Wheelock raised his right eyebrow, 
and his face for a moment took on a 
quizzical expression, but when he spoke he 
ignored the last remark. 

“Land in Napier Place,” he said, “will 
some day be very valuable. I may not live 
to see it, but I trust that you may, and I 
prophesy with confidence that my grand- 
son will.” He indicated Alan, who was 
seated on the steps, apparently engrossed in 
the book his aunt had been reading to him 
when the two visitors arrived. 

“Why,” asserted Shire, “it’s valuable 


| now.” 


“Not to decent people.” 

But with that statement Shire promptly 
disagreed. 

“Mr. Wheelock, you’re wrong about that. 
Your property ought to pay you well with- 
out’—he glanced apologetically at Miss 
Wheelock—‘“without being put to—to any 





| improper purpose.” 


HE old man merely gazed across the 
lawn, but Harris Wheelock appeared 
interested. 

“We rent to a Mrs. Boddy,” he explained, 
“a respectable woman who takes roomers; 
but the house is never full and she barely 
Naturally nobody wants to 
live in such a district if he can afford to 
go elsewhere. The result is that for years 


| we've been just about able to cover re- 


pairs and taxes. In fact we don’t always 
manage that, but there seems to be noth- 
ing else to do.” 

“On the contrary,” declared Shire, “there’s 
several things you could do. I know all 
about land values and rentals down there. 
I have to; it’s my business, same as it’s my 
business to know values every place else in 
the city. You see, Wheelock, parties that 
own that character of property most gen- 
erally don’t care to handle it themselves.” 
Harris nodded. “So they do_ business 
through agents,” continued Shire. “Naturally 
we aint looking for business of that kind, 
but we recognize the fact that we're a real- 
estate firm and can’t afford to be too finicky. 
A foot of land’s just a foot of land to us, 
wherever situated, and if we're the agents 
then it’s our business to make that foot of 
land pay. Why, you'd hardly believe it if 
I was to tell you the names of certain 
parties that own property in that district. 
They don’t know anything about what’s 
going on—Lord bless you, no! It’s the agent. 
S’pose they figure that what they don’t 
know aint going to hurt ’em.” He winked 
broadly at Harris; then turning to the 
old man, and discovering a frown upon his 
face, he took a less cynical tone, continuing: 

“['m not my brother’s keeper. but I’m 
frank to say I don’t see how decent ‘people 
can tolerate that sort of thing no matter 
how high the rents are. What’s more, it 
If I owned property of 
particular 
about my tenants, but just the same I'd 


make it pay.” 


“May I ask how?” inquired Harris. 
“That,” said the real-estate man airily, 


“depends on the way a person feels about 
a lot of things. 
about one thing and not about something 
else. Some folks would feel all right about 
, letting property to a good honest gambler, 
say, that would pay a high rent, but,” he 
added quickly. 
might prefer a saloon. There’s saloons and 
saloons. you know. 
man saloon-keeper and you'll find”— 


A man can be finicky 


“others wouldn’t. Some 
You get a good Ger- 


“Mr. Shire,” put im Zenas Wheelock, 
‘my wife and I spent many happy years 


in Napier Place. Mr. Lincoln visited us 
there and it was there that my wife died. 
writing Manual, large catalog, and I was reluctant to leave. but commerce 
crowaced me out. 
the neighborhood since is to me a source 
of great unhappiness, and your suggestions 
| are highly distasteful.” 


What has happenec to 
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R a moment Shire stared at the old 
man, who, from beneath his shaggy 
brows, returned his gaze. 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Mr. Wheelock,’ 
he said. “I understood your son was ask- 
ing me a general question and I was giving 
him a general answer. I certainly respect 
your sentiments, sir, and that brings me to 
what I was going to say. I was going to 
say * thought the best thing to do would 
be to sell. You could get a good price, and 
that would be an end of all your bother.” 

“I should be glad te sell to any respectable 
person who would furnish proper guar- 
antees.”’ 

“Guarantees of what?” 

“That the property would never be put 
to base uses.” 

“Your proposition’s not practical, Mr. 
Wheelock. A seller’s responsibility ends 
when the sale is made.” 

“That is a matter of opinion.” 

“Well,” said Shire, “it’s simply out of the 
question to ask a man to guarantee what 
he’s going to do with land he buys.” 

“T shouldn’t ask that. The guarantee I 
should require would cover only what the 
buyer was not to do.” 

“Well, you'll never be able to make any 
such arrangement.’ 

“I don’t expect to. -I expect to hold the 
property until changes in the district make 
such a requirement unnecessary.” 

“I’m afraid you'll hold it a good while, 
then,” answered Shire with a faint smile. 
“I can’t agree with you that land in Napier 
Place will ever be worth more than it is 
now.” 

“But you are a real-estate man,” Zenas 
Wheelock answered, and Shire wondered 
what made Holden smile. 

“Yes, and my judgment on Chicago 
property is considered pretty good,” he an- 
swered. “Just as a matter of interest, Mr. 
Wheelock, would you mind stating why you 
look for an improvement down there?” 

“Because of the proximity of Napier Place 
to the railroad stations.” 

Shire shook his head. “Some of the worst 
slums in the whole country are near rail- 
road stations,” he said. 

“That will change with time,” Zenas 
Wheelock replied. “You're comparatively 
a young man, Mr. Shire, but you’re older 
than our railroads. And of course my 
memory runs far back of that. We were 
very proud of our stage lines in the late 
thirties and early ‘forties when John Frink 
consolidated three thousand miles of routes 
Just in that period we began to get a fe: 
steamers, too. The first one came in 1832 
but a vessel couldn’t get into the river then 
because of the bar at the mouth. She iav 
offshore about the foot of Madison Stree 
and the whole town turned out in its best 
bib and tucker to see her. Then, when we 
made harbor improvements and began to 
yet used to steamers, along came the rail- 
road. We had a tremendous celebration 
over the first train in the fall of ‘forty 
eight. That doesn’t seem long ago—only 
thirty-six years.” 

“Yes,” Shire put in, “I can remember the 
excitement. I lived down in Southern [ 


. 


linois then, but of course we heard about i 


“N ODERN transportation is still new ~ 
i 


continued the old man. “Maybe you 
recall when they first tried night cars, as they 
called them. Wooden shelves to lie on 
That was thought a great improvement 
Then in the ’sixties along came George M 
Pullman. His first business in Chicago was 
jacking up buildings when the city grade 
was being raised. Back in New York State. 
where he came from. he’d worked in a 
cabinet-maker’s shop. and presently he got 
the Chicago & Alton road to let him have 
a couple of coaches to experiment with anc 
turned them into sleeping cars. They ran 
them between Chicago and St. Louis, and 
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that was thought wonderful, but they were 
too small, so he spent a lot of his own 
money and built the Ptoneer. That car was 
called the wonder of the age, but it was 
nothing to what he’s done since. 

“My experience of life,” he continued, 
“seems to indicate that human progress goes 
by cycles. First you get a period of ex- 
perimentation and crude development; then, 
with prosperity, comes a period of reflec- 
tion and adjustment; and finally you get 
enlightenment and begin to plan with the 
future in mind. It appears to me that the 
railroads are just passing into the second 
cycle and that this city’s in a corresponding 
stage. The big changes have only begun 
but they’re coming fast. I expect we shall 
have railroad stations on a scale people 
hardly dream of now, and the land near 
them will be so valuable that buildings will 
pile up higher than anything we know 
today. That’s what I’m looking forward to 
for Napier Place.” 

“How high do you imagine buildings will 
?” asked Shire. 

“Twenty stories, possibly.” 

“No, Mr. Wheelock,” said the real-estate 
man, “that’s out of the question. I hap- 
pen to have studied the problem of build- 
ing heights. I know all about it. Five or 
six stories is the best height and ten’s about 
as high as you can go. For one thing, the 
more your building weighs, the more she’s 
bound to settle, especially in soft soil like 
ours; for another, the higher you build the 
thicker your walls have got to be to carry 
your loads, and all that masonry cuts down 
your floor-space too much. Then there's 
the question of elevators. If your build- 
ing’s too high one elevator can’t give satis- 
factory service—too slow to suit people in 
this age of hustle—so you put in another 
elevator, and there goes more of your floor- 
space. And on top of that you got to con- 
sider safety; if you make your elevator 
cable more than so long she’s liable to drop. 
So you see your idea isn’t practical.” 

“Not at present,” agreed the other, “but 
man seems to find ways, ultimately, to make 
whatever he needs.” 

“It doesn’t strike me so,” returned Shire. 
“Look at all the things we need that we 
haven’t got. For instance, if man could 
make what he needs wouldn’t he make some- 
thing to stop the cholera epidemic in Eu- 
rope and yellow fever down South?” 

“I don’t doubt that will be done in time. 
We're pretty well rid of smallpox epidemics, 
and they tell us some one in Paris has found 
a cure for mad-dog bite. And who knows 
what electricity’s going to do for us? The 
scientists say it’s certain to replace gas for 
illumination and I see by the papers they’re 
propelling street-cars with it somewhere in 
the East.” 

“Oh,” said Shire, “they'll try anything. 
Darius Green tried to fly, but he didn’t get far.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if flying ma- 
chines would some day be successful,” Zenas 
Wheelock said. “I don’t believe I'd have 
thought so forty years ago, but I’ve been 
fooled so often by the inventors that I'm 
afraid to be a skeptic any more.” 

“Well, Mr. Wheelock,” said Shire with a 
smile, “I guess there’s a good many matters 
you and I wouldn’t look at quite the same.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the old man. 

“But there’s one thing I’m sure we agree 
about,” continued Shire, “and that’s the 
district you live in. It’s certainly a mighty 
nice part of town. How long has it been 
settled ?” 

“My neighbor Charles Cleaver built the 
first house in ‘fifty-three,’ Zenas Wheelock 
replied. “He paid the Illinois Central 
thirty-eight hundred dollars a year to run 
trains so other settlers would come. It was 
called Cleaversville until a few years ago, 
and that ought always to be the name. It 
wasn’t trees that made Chicago; it was 
men.” 


go 


HIRE rose. “Well,” he said, “all this has 

been mighty interesting. It isn’t often 
a man meets one of the real old-timers any 
more, and I'll hope to have the pleasure of 
talking with you again. I expect to be 
coming out this way oftener from now on. 
In fact I wouldn’t be surprised if I'd get 
me some land and build out here one of 
these days, though I don’t want anything 
said about it now.” 

“T shall not mention it,” Zenas Wheelock | 
assured him. 

“If I do decide to build,” continued Shire 
impressively, “I'll guarantee it wont be a 
house anybody around here will feel the 
need to apologize for. No sir, it’ll be some- 
thing choice—a mansion.” 

Having shaken hands with Zenas Wheel- 
ock and Miss Martha, he came to Harris. 

“Holden tells me you have some nice 


books,” he said, pumping Harris’ hand. “I 
must get you to show ’em to me some day.” 
“You're interested in books?” Harris 


brightened, and as Shire and Holden started 
toward the steps he moved along with 
them. 

“Can’t say I know much about ’em, but 
I'd like to look at ’em.” 

“Tll be glad to show them to you.” 

Discovering Alan on the steps beside the 
lilac bush, Shire playfully pinched his ear 
in passing. 

“Reading, eh, young man?” he said, and 
as they strolled on toward the street he 
smiled at Harris, saying: “Like father, 
like son.” 

As a matter of fact, however, Alan had 
not been reading. His eyes had traveled re- 
peatedly down the same page but had trans- 
mitted no message to his brain, which had 
been occupied with the talk on the porch 
behind him. Strange talk. He had com- 
prehended only part of what was said, but 
the part he didn’t understand was somehow 
interesting, too. Mr. Shire was a funny- 
looking man, he thought, as he watched him 
walking toward the gate between Mr. Holden 
and his father. Somehow he wasn’t like 
the people who usually came to call. Most 
people tried to get his grandfather to tell 
about adventures with the Indians, and 
Alan liked to be there when those stories 
were told, but Mr. Shire hadn’t asked for 
stories; he seemed to want to do the talk- 
ing himself. 

What was it about that street that seemed 
to worry them, he wondered? Napier Place. 
The family lived there long ago, before he 
was born. He had heard his grandfather 
tell of Lincoln’s visit, but somehow he had 
thought the house burned in the Chicago 
Fire. People talked as if everything burned 
then. But it was still there. Some day 
he'd like to see it. 

He was about to turn and speak of this 
to his Aunt Martha when from the porch 
behind him came her voice. 

“A singular individual,” she remarked. 

“Ves,” replied her father. “I’m sorry Luke 
Holden saw fit to bring him here.” 

“So I observed,” said his daughter, and 
from her tone Alan knew that she was 
smiling. 

“Did you? I tried not to show it.” 

“You're not a good dissembler, Father.” 

The shadow of the grape arbor had been 
slowly reaching out across the lawn; Jason 
came from the back yard and turned on the 
hose, setting awhirl the spidery arms of the 
automatic sprinkler; presently Alan’s father 
returned to the porch, and the boy’s thoughts, 
which had drifted away from the talk be- 
hind him came back to it again. 

“Sometimes,” he heard his grandfather 
say, “I’m sorry I sold that land to Luke 
Holden.” 

“Oh, no, Father,” said Miss Martha, 
when Nannie loves her garden so.’ 

“Nannie doesn’t own it.” 

“But there’s an agreement,” 
ris. 


“not 


put in Har- | 
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HE old man made no direct reply. 

“Luke says he’s going to vote for 
Cleveland,” he announced grimly; and he 
added: “I dislike that man Shire.” 

“Of course,” answered Harris tolerantly, 
“he’s rather common, but I've heard he’s 
very clever in a business way.” 

“Oh,” bantered his sister, “he won you 
over by asking you about your books. 
That’s why you walked along with him.” 

“He drives a good horse,” said Harris 
undisturbed. 

“I hope he wont drive it out here any 
more,” declared Zenas Wheelock. 

“Well, Father,” answered Harris, “I’m 
sorry to tell you your wish isn’t going to 
come true. Luke’s invited him to bring his 
family out to dinner.” 

“Does he know the family ?” Martha asked. 

“He’s met the daughter and he says she’s 
a howling beauty.” 

“T tell you those people will be moving 
out here to live,” prophesied Zenas gloomily. 

“In a ‘mansion, supplemented his 
daughter, accenting the word derisively. 
“That will give this modest region something 
to live up to, wont it?” Her irony drew 
a grin from Harris, but there was no re- 
sponse from the old man, who was pacing 
up and down the porch, and Martha Wheel- 
ock, perceiving that he was more deeply 
disturbed than she had supposed, took an- 
other tone: 

“T don’t think there’s any need to worry, 
Father,” she said gently. “Even if* he 
should carry out his dark threat there are 
enough nice people living around us to give 
the neighborhood its color. A Shire or two 
wont make any difference.” 

But her soothing words left him unmoved. 

“It’s a great misfortune,” he insisted. 
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“I’ve seen men like him before. He’s crazy 
after money and he'll get other people 
crazy. It’s contagious. They'll be slicing 
up the land and selling it in narrow strips 
to make a few dollars more out of it; 
people will put up cramp-shouldered houses; 
we'll have renters coming in before we're 
through.” He stopped walking and turned 
toward his daughter. “No, Martha, don’t 
you believe it wont make any difference! 
I tell you one man like this Shire—maybe 
a well-meaning man, too—can change things 
as you'd hardly believe possible. I hope 
I'm wrong, but I’m mightily afraid we’re 
in for a bad spell.” 

Struck by the deep feeling in his grand- 
father’s voice, Alan had turned, and from 
his seat on the steps was looking at him. 
There was an immense impressiveness about 
him as he stood there. He reminded Alan 
of a picture in his book of Bible Stories, 
and that image of him was so deeply etched 
on Alan’s mind that no other vision of his 
grandfather ever superseded it. Years after- 
wards when, in an environment almost fan- 
tastically unlike that of his youth, he told 
his children of his own simple boyhood, and 
repeated to them tales of Zenas Wheelock’s 
adventures, there would emerge out of the 
mists of memory that vivid semblance of 
his grandfather as he stood on the porch 
that afternoon, with the translucent green 
of leaves behind him, a noble old figure gaz- 
ing into the future with a seer’s eyes. 

But as Alan was presently to learn, Zenas 
Wheelock, seeing much, did not see all that 
was to occur as a result of Shire’s visit. 

(The ensuing chapters in this fine novel of 
old days and new; develop rapidly in power 
and interest. Don’t fail to read them in the 
next, the March, issue.) 


THE SUPREME INSULT 


(Continued from page 87) 


to get Roger Boment. Rhoda was maid of 
honor at Agnes’ wedding; and when Agnes 
said: 

“I’m surprised you aren't married by this 
time, Rhoda. You've always been the most 
popular girl in town,” Rhoda smiled back: 

“I don’t want to get tied up too quickly. 
I want to be sure when I marry. No use 
marrying at all if you can’t better yourself.” 

Which wasn’t a dig at Agnes. She had 
bettered herself in getting Roger Boment. 

Then Howard Grant moved to Lucas 
City. He came from Farmington to work 
in his uncle’s bank. He was a tall, serious 
fellow with a rather finely chiseled face. He 
attracted Rhoda immediately—a new man, 
in a good position, a nephew of Wesley 
Grant the banker. Could a girl ask for 
more? Or as much? Howard Grant was 
not very accustomed to women. He was 
an only child, and had left Farmington after 
the death of his father. His mother had 
died several years before, and now he was 
all alone. He had been shy as a boy, and 
after he was grown, the girls in Farmington 
had not attracted him a great deal, nor had 
they made any serious efforts to attract him. 


A THOUGH Rhoda’s feeling of inferiority 
may have started with her defeat when 
Agnes ‘captured Roger, she did not let it 
stand in the way of trying her charms on 
Howard. The same wiles that had not 
proved effective with Roger Boment cap- 
tured Howard Grant almost immediately. 
He liked her girlishness, her seeming won- 
der over life, her helplessness, her giggle. 
Two months after he came to Lucas City, 
he was one of the group on the Morris front 
porch on Sunday. Another month, and he 


was calling frequently in the evening. A 
month later he and Rhoda were engaged. 
Rhoda and Howard had a simple home 
wedding and went to Chicago on a honey- 
moon. They didn’t visit Jessie—she had a 


small apartment and the bgbies—but went 
to a downtown hotel instead. Rhoda bought 
clothes with the money her parents had 
given her for a trousseau. She felt it would 
have been ridiculous if she spent her money 
in Lucas City when she had the chance to 
buy things in Chicago. She made up her 
mind right then not to let herself go just 
because she had achieved matrimony. She 
spent almost all the days of her honeymoon 
going through the Chicago shops. Some- 
times she persuaded Howard to go with her. 
She pointed out to him the niceties of wom- 
en’s apparel, teaching him how to distinguish 
good clothes, as she saw them, from things 
slightly “tacky.” She felt that if he knew 
more about women’s clothes, he would ap- 
preciate her, see her superiority to the 
women who didn’t know about things. 
Back in Lucas City, she and Howard 
bought one of the new houses that the El- 
lisons were putting up out in Cambridge Ad- 
dition. Howard's uncle lent him the money, 
taking a first mortgage which didn’t have 
to be paid back at all, and a second mort- 
gage which Howard paid to his uncle in in- 
stallments. The house was “English Cottage 
style,” very new in Lucas City, and Rhoda 
furnished it prettily according to her own 
ideas of decoration, and with the help of 
Agnes Boment. There was mahogany in 
the living-room—the legs of some of the 
pieces a bit too spindling for comfort. You 
were apt to knock down a table if you 
leaned against it. One of the bedrooms was 
done in mahogany, and the other had a set 
of bird’s-eye maple furniture—very good, 
then, in Lucas City. Rhoda was glad she 
could afford to keep up with things. Her 
sister Jessie’s apartment had been awfully 
ordinary—like a thousand other apartments; 
but then, Joe didn’t get a very large salary. 
Mildred, though she had money enough, had 
no taste at all. She bought just the first 
piece of furniture that the clerk showed her 
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in the local store. Her house was a hodge- 
podge. Rhoda wondered how Jerome stood 
it, and then smiled-—why, Jerome knew less 
about things than Mildred did. 

Rhoda saw to it that Howard knew. She 
insisted that he read the book of interior 
decoration that Agnes loaned her. When he 
told her that he would take her word for 
things in the house, she worried him until he 
read the book. She wanted him to know 
about things—to be actually informed; 
but it was just as important that he ap- 
preciate her and see what she was doing. 

As time passed, Agnes and Rhoda laughed 
to themselves over the way the women in 
Lucas City let themselves go. There was 
Mildred—who was only three years older 
than Rhoda, and looked ten years older at the 
very least. Mildred, taking Jerome’s hearty 
figure as a criterion, evidently, allowed her 
own figure to develop in the same manner. 
Always buxom and healthy, Mildred seemed 
to pay no attention to her looks at all after 
her children were born. It wasn’t as if she 
didn't have time, couldn’t afford to look 
nice. Rhoda knew that Mildred had a good 
cook, and a nurse for the children. Mildred 
just didn’t care. She parted her hair rather 
haphazardly almost in the middle, and did 
it into a stupid knot on the top of her head. 

There was Jennie Crawford, who five years 
ago had been as pretty as any girl you’d 
want to see any place, and now Jennie, in 
her way, looked just as bad as Mildred. 
Only Jennie was scrawny, and her face was 
filling with tiny wrinkles. Jennie couldn’t be 
bothered with creams or cosmetics, it seemed. 
And Lois Ellison—who had married one of 
the Ellisons—wasn’t much better. Too fat! 
No style at all. There was Mrs. Kessler— 
but that woman was the limit, really. Patty 
Kessler, who had been Patty Richard when 
she was a girl, and really a nobody until 
she had married Dick Kessler, was an ex- 
ample of “What a Woman Shouldn’t Do.” 
Rhoda and Agnes often laughed at her, and 
Rhoda frequently pointed her out to Howard 
and giggled over her appearance. Patty, as 
a girl, had been fairly pretty, too. She had 
married Dick Kessler when she was eighteen, 
and Dick had died a few years later. 

“I think,” Rhoda would giggle, “that he 
must have seen Patty in the morning or on 
the way to an afternoon euchre party, and 
it was too much for him, and that’s why he 
died. Did you ever see such a fright?” 

It seemed to Rhoda that if Patty had any 
sense at all, she would have kept up so she 
could get married again. No one would 
want to marry a person who looked like 
Patty. She had one child, a boy born a 
few months before the death of her husband, 
and she had let herself go completely after 
the baby was born. She talked baby-talk to 
him after he became too old for baby-talk, 
and she wore unbecoming clothes which 
seemed to have dropped on her and which 
hadn’t always hit the right places. Occasion- 
ally, when Agnes and Rhoda stopped in to 
call on Patty in the afternoon, they would 
find the breakfast dishes still unwashed and 
the living-room in disorder. There was no 
taste in the living-room, either. Haphazard 
furniture such as Mildred had—a lot of silly 
cushions which didn’t harmonize with the 
curtains—red mahogany armchairs which 
might be comfortable enough but certainly 
did not add much to the appearance of the 


room. The worst of it, Rhoda thought, was 
that Patty continued to go to parties. She 
went whenever she was invited, in spite of 


the fact that she usually sat out dance after 
dance. 

At any party Rhoda attended she was still 
the center of a little group. Even as the 
years passed, “the boys” still surrounded her. 
She had all of her dances taken almost as 
soon as she arrived. She would pretend 
roguishly that she thought the boys ought 
to pay more attention to the younger girls, 
and “not spend all your time on little me,” 


but she was aware how delighted she was 
at their attentions. What if she did giggle a 
little too much for her age! She felt she 
didn’t look her age, anyway. 

As Rhoda grew older, she continued to 
be as careful of her appearance as she had 
ever been. If her type became a bit old- 
fashioned as the years passed, she never no- 
ticed it. Didn’t men always like fluffy, 
dainty women? She was still plump, though 
rather trim of waist—she didn’t “see any- 
thing” in the new “straight up and down” 
figures. Her full face was still smooth, her 
flat blue eyes still round with wonder when 
a man talked with her. She liked to have 
the window adjusted, her handkerchief picked 
up. 
When she had been married ten years, and 
was thirty-four, she went on a strict diet so 
that she wouldn’t lose her figure. She went 
without all of the things she cared most 
about—chocolates, pastries, potatoes. Every 
time she heard of a new diet or a new com- 
bination of foods, she adopted it, weighing 
herself carefully at the end of a week or two. 
She ate bran and more fruit than she cared 
about, and quantities of cabbage and let- 
tuce. She did succeed in preserving her fig- 
ure, though she felt hungry most of the 
time. 


HODA didn’t have any children. It 

wasn’t altogether on account of her ap- 
pearance that she didn’t have any, though 
that had something to do with it. No use 
getting older any faster than you have to. 
What was the use of having children and 
suffering a lot and maybe being an invalid 
for years? Children didn’t care anything 
about you after they grew up, anyhow. 
Look at her family—her parents living right 
in town, and she and Mildred never went 
near them unless they had to. And Jessie 
living in Chicago and hardly coming home 
at all, and they all grumbled at family 
dinners. Children are a nuisance. 

Agnes and Rhoda went regularly to the 
best beauty-parlor in Lucas City. At night, 
no matter how late she came home from a 
party, and the nights that she fell asleep 
over a book as well, Rhoda never neglected 
her face. She would sit in front of her 
dressing-table and rub a cleansing cream 
into it, and then apply an astringent and 
then a skin-food, using the upward move- 
ment of her fingers as the skin specialist had 
taught her. She rubbed off most of the skin- 
food before retiring, though she felt it would 
have been better for her skin had she left 
it on; but she knew how badly it looked to 
Howard—they still occupied the same bed- 
room—if her face was too greasy. In the 
morning she would rub in more cold cream 
and rub it off,on the always half-soiled 
towel which she kept somewhere around her 
dressing-table. Then she would apply pow- 
der and rouge and lip-salve. She wore grace- 
ful negligees for breakfast. She wanted 
Howard to see how well she looked; she 
reminded him in a thousand ways how she 
was keeping up her appearance—staying 
practically the way she had been as a girl. 

Even while she was having a good time 
at parties, dancing or surrounded by the 
men she knew, she would dart quick glances 
around to see what Howard was doing. 
From the time of her marriage she had been 
jealous. Howard didn’t care much about 
dancing, but she liked dances and parties a 
great deal, and didn’t see why she shouldn't 
go to them. It’s bad enough living in a 
place like Lucas City, when she was bored 
there a lot of the time. If you didn’t go to 
the few things the town offered— 

When she saw Howard out of the tail of 
her eye, the mood of her evening would 
change. If he were with Cleo Bennett or 
Leah Wilson or any of the other younger 
girls, a terrible jealousy would come over 
her. Why, those girls were years younger 
than she was. Prettier, too. A different 
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You Owe 
A famous Paris beauty 


for this cleansing cream 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 

Lucie Lantelme, a famous Parisian beauty, first 
told me of this supreme beauty help. But French 
scientists gave it to her. Now great beauty ex- 
perts everywhere are using and advising it, but 
their price is high. As a result, most women 
do not know it. thi i 

It is a liquid cleanser, containing no animal, 
no vegetable fat. The skin cannot absorb it. So 
it cleans to the depths, then departs. All the 
grime, dead skin and clogging matter come out 
with it. I never knew what a clean skin meant 
until I used it. 

Now I am offering this to women as Edna 
Wallace Hopper’s Facial Youth. All druggists 
and toilet counters now supply it. And my price 
is a fraction of what this formula has cost. 

It has meant worlds to me. I wish I could 
induce all women to try it. I know all cleans- 
ers, but nothing else «compares. One use of 
Facial Youth will be a revelation. Apply it one 
morning and your whole skin will seem new. 

Let me send a sample bottle. Mail the cou- 
pon. qudee for yourself how this cleanser ex- 
cels. You will find here one great step to new 
beauty and new youth. Clip coupon now. 


For Trial Bottle 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose l0c_ for 
postage and packing on a sample of Facial Youth. 
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type—bold, independent, boyish. They knew 
all the tricks that she knew, and a thousand 
tricks she knew nothing about. Her little 
ways were all right with the men she knew; 
but she felt, though she never acknowledged 
it even to herself, that the men who were 
nice to her were nice probably because girls 
like Cleo and Leah didn’t care anything 
about them—didn’t want to be bothered 
with them even. She didn’t tell this to 
Howard, however. She wanted Howard to 
see how popular and desirable she was. 

She was jealous of every woman Howard 
looked at. Howard couldn’t help seeing that 
the younger women were fresher and gayer 
and prettier. Howard wasn’t like the other 
men who were nice to her. He was far bet- 
ter looking—younger looking, for one thing. 
At thirty-six, he was still a young man. She 
had captured him easily when she first met 
him. He hadn’t known much about women, 
then. Well, she tried to teach him about 
women—eagerly pointed out their little 
tricks to him so he could see through them, 
wouldn’t be taken in. Rhoda was even 
jealous of Agnes Boment—very jealous of 
Agnes. Agnes never knew that Rhoda had 
wanted to marry Roger, but Rhoda remem- 
bered it. Agnes had been triumphant once, 
and as Rhoda’s best friend, she was always 
coming to see them, and they were always 
spending the evening with the Boments. Ag- 
nes’ home was attractive, too—a bit more 
bizarre than Rhoda’s. She wanted to make 
full use of what she had learned in Chicago. 
Agnes kept up with things too, had a sharp 
tongue and was quick at repartee. Agnes 
was good-looking, and didn’t have to bother 
about dieting. 

As the years passed, Rhoda grew more and 
more jealous—jealous of everyone. Girls, 
who a few years ago had been children, 
sprang miraculously into slender, graceful 
young ladies and appeared at parties—for 
no other reason, Rhoda felt, than to entice 
Howard Grant away from her. Agnes was 
always laughing with Howard, turning her 
face up to Howard’s and standing close to 
him. Because they saw each other so fre- 
quently, Agnes and Howard had little jokes 
together, some of which Rhoda didn’t quite 
understand. On Saturday nights, sometimes, 
at neighborhood parties, when Agnes and 
Howard each had had perhaps one highball 
too many, they would grow affectionate 
toward each other. Roger Boment laughed 
at this, but it was serious to Rhoda. Hadn't 
she always heard that a man’s real feelings 
came out when he is drunk? 


LEO BENNETT married Andrew Par- 
sons—but half a dozen other pretty 
young girls took her place. Rhoda was wor- 
rying constantly, now. She was never at 
ease about Howard unless she was with him 
alone, or he was with some woman like 
Patty Kessler. Funny—Howard didn’t mind 
talking to Patty. Rhoda was glad that he 
didn’t. It gave him some one to talk to, and 
gave her a safe, comfortable feeling, besides. 
She felt he couldn’t help comparing her to 
Patty. Patty, dowdier than ever as the 
years passed. Thick around the hips. As 
fat as Mildred, really; and Mildred had ab- 
solutely “let herself go”—always wearing 
dark, ill-fitting clothes. Her hair was al- 
ways mussed, and not too clean-looking. 
Her eyes, her one good feature, were con- 
cealed these years behind unbecoming glasses. 
Rhoda was glad there was a woman like 
Patty Kessler, if for nothing else than to 
show Howard the difference in women. 
Whenever they came from an evening at 
Patty Kessler’s, Rhoda would laugh over 
Patty’s home—dust in the corners, ill-as- 
sorted, old-fashioned furniture, curtains al- 
ways slightly askew, and Patty herself with 
her seemingly always embarrassed laughter, 
and not knowing quite what to say about 
anything. Rhoda wondered sometimes what 
Howard did talk about when he was with 
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Patty. Then one night at the Ellisons’ she 
overheard them. 

“Oh, Howard Grant,” Patty had said with 
her embarrassed giggle, “it’s nice ef you to 
talk to an old, unpopular thing like I am. 
I—I didn’t have anybody to talk to. Are 
you sure you aren’t doing it just out of 
sympathy? Rhoda is always so gay and 
jolly—has such a good time at parties.” 

Rhoda didn’t hear Howard’s answer, but 
it Lad been something inconsequential, she 
knew. What a fool Patty was! Didn’t she 
know that wasn’t the way to talk to men— 
to accentuate her own worst qualities and to 
call attention to her lack of popularity? 
Well, it was a good thing there were women 
like Patty Kessler. She told Agnes about it, 
and she and Agnes had a good iaugh over 
that conversation. Rhoda liked Agnes when 
she wasn’t jealous of her—and when How- 
ard wasn’t along. 

As Rhoda grew older, it was more difficult 
to keep up. It took a lot of time to rub 
cold cream into your face in the morning 
and at night. Howard was always grum- 
bling about wanting to put out the lights or 
put up the window, and no matter how 
carefully you massaged your face, or had it 
massaged by the best beauty specialists, after 
a while the wrinkles wouldn’t go away. 
Rhoda, who had made fun of her mother’s 
“hurty” feet, now found that she was hav- 
ing foot trouble of her own. Of course she 
hadn’t ever forced her feet into shoes whole 
sizes too small for her the way her mother 
had, but she had worn shoes that were 
rather—well, a snug fit. She was only too 
glad now to get her shoes off the minute 
she came home, and sometimes she limped 
just a little. 

In spite of all that she did, Rhoda had a 
double chin—there was no doubt about it; 
and her figure was broadening out as her 
mother’s and as Mildred’s and Jessie’s had. 

“It’s in our family for the women to get 
fat,” her mother told her with the most 
absurdly contented resignation. Mildred, 
too, seemed to think there was nothing un- 
usual in settling down. Rhoda wanted to 
settle down, in a way. Her eyes frequently 
hurt her—those large, light, rather flat-look- 
ing eyes were far-sighted, the oculist told 
her, and she needed glasses all of the time— 
like Patty Kessler. She did wear the glasses 
for reading, but as she read infrequently, her 
glasses weren’t used very much 

Why, if she had worn glasses all the time, 
the way the oculist told her, she would have 
looked like an old woman! She didn’t want 
to be an old woman—didn’t want to lose 
Howard. If there were only some way she 
could keep Howard—and let down a little! 
But she had taught him about women— 
about keeping up. What would she do—all 
the years ahead? 

Rhoda didn’t look as well in the clothes 
that were being worn—little straight dresses. 
They were all right for young girls, but not 
at all suitable for a woman with—well, a 
mature figure. Agnes could wear them well 
enough, but even Agnes had lost some of the 
style that she had had when she came back 
from Chicago years before, the style that 
had enabled her to capture Roger Boment. 

Rhoda had been touching up her hair for 
years, but when she had been married fif- 
teen years—when she was thirty-nine—she 
had to stop, for she felt that this touching 
up was making her hair get too thin. There 
was a lot of gray in her hair, too. Too 
many gray hairs to pull out, any more. She 
was afraid to use anything to hide them. 
Oh, well, she was still keeping up as well 
as she could—doing her best. She hoped 
Howard appreciated it. 


OWARD was still young looking at 
forty-one. There were some gray hairs 
at his temples but they really made him 
look more distinguished. Rather bashful 
when he came to Lucas City, he had ac- 
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quired an ease and an urbanity when he 
was with men—meeting them every day in 
the bank—that astonished Rhoda. Men 
liked him. He was still slender—stooped 
just a little. His face, usually grave, was a 
little thinner and more aquiline. He was a 
fine-looking man. No doubt of that. His 
positicn in the bank had improved. His 
uncle had done a lot for him and Howard 
himself had ability. Rhoda was glad that 
she had kept up. Hard work, of course, but 
now she could almost breathe a little easier. 
She still showed Howard in a thousand ways 
the faults of the other women they knew. 
There were the young girls of course, but 
after all, she had to be fair to Howard— 
he didn’t notice them a great deal. Maybe, 
now that she had spent the years teaching 
Howard about women—had kept up with 
things. 

Howard went away on a fishing trip. He 
went away nearly every year, and Rhoda 
always told herself that she was glad when 
he went. She was glad in a way because 
there were only men on the trip. Still, you 
never could tell whom he might meet. This 
year he went away a little earlier than usual 
and he didn’t take his fishing things. When 
Rhoda, hovering over him as he packed, 
asked him about that, he said something 
about buying the things when he got there. 
Later Rhoda tried to persuade herself that 
he had acted peculiarly, but she really hadn't 
noticed anything at the time. 

When Rhoda heard that Patty Kessler had 
given up her house and she and her son had 
gone to New York for a visit she didn't 
think anything especially about it. Poor 
Patty Kessler! Quite an old woman now— 
fat, settled. She’d always been dowdy-look- 
ing, had never seemed to care anything 
about her own appearance or about the ap- 
pearance of her home or about being popu- 
lar—the things that counted. Funny, she'd 
even care to go to New York for a visit. 
What would she find to see in New York? 

Then the note came—the unbelievable 
note from Howard. He and Patty Kessler 
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had run away together! Like that! Why, 
Patty Kessler was the silliest woman she 
knew—dumb—stupid—without style! 

The endless days of cold cream and mas- 
sage and prinking, the endless hours in which 
she had shown Howard her superiority, her 
neatness, her good humor, her popularity, 
rose in front of her. She had been jealous 
of Howard, always jealous, jealous of every 
pretty girl, every new face—and now How- 
ard had run away—with Patty Kessler! 

There were details. She, Rhoda, was to 
get a divorce, and there would be alimony 
and enough to live on—the house was paid 
for. Patty and Howard were going to stay 
in New York. Howard hadn’t gone on the 
fishing trip at all, and he had got a posi- 
tion with a New York banking firm. New 
York—why, she hadn’t even dared dream of 
living there! 

Agnes found out little crumbs from How- 
ard’s lawyer and brought them eagerly to 
Rhoda. It was comfort Howard wanted, it 
seemed, comfort and contentment and a 
settled feeling—a home. He wanted to 
grow old easily and peacefully without so 
much “fuss and feathers,” he said. 

“When I think,” Rhoda would say to a 
sympathetic group of her women friends, or 
when she was alone with Agnes, “when I 
think how I slaved for that man! I never 
let myself settle down. I always kept up in 
every way—made his home bright and 
cheery. 

“And you know how popular I’ve al- 
ways been, but I never let my popularity 
interfere with my home life. I never ‘car- 
ried on’ with any other man, never neglected 
Howard in any way. You know how I 
never let myself go. Then a woman like 
Patty Kessler! 

“You never can tell. It’s these quiet, 
dowdy women who are the sly ones! It’s a 
supreme insult, that’s what it is—a supreme 
insult—to think that Howard Grant hadn't 
learned any better than to prefer Patty 
Kessler to me—after all the years I put in 
teaching him about women.” 


THE WIND 


(Continued from page 69) 


and there was good chance of bringing down 
some prize on the homeward way. As they 
emerged from the trees, about a mile back 
from the river, at the edge of a reedy water- 
hole they came upon a “sounder” of pig, 
led by a sturdy young boar whose valor 
surpassed his discretion. Gnashing his for- 
midable tusks, he charged the party, only 
to meet his fate upon Borg’s massive spear. 
With a chorus: of grunts and squeals, the 
rest of the “sounder” raced off through the 
long grass, but not before an arrow from 
Gort’s bow had brought down one of the 
leggy youngsters. Calling off Fanna, who 
was enthusiastically pursuing the fugitives, 
he picked up his toothsome prize. 


HAT night, over the cave-mouth fire, 

while the two women and the child slept 
on their wolf and leopard skins in the re- 
cesses of the cave, Gort sat long with the 
wise old Sig, expounding his new and won- 
derful idea about the wild horses. The 
vision of the clutching leopard borne along 
like the wind on the back of the maddened 
stallion possessed him. If men could only be 
carried like that, what sure hunting! What 
far, swift journeyings! What crushing tri- 
umphs over their foes, the shambling, hump- 
shouldered tribes of the west, the bestial, 
clay-faced hordes surging up at long in- 
tervals from south and east! 

“I will tame these horses, these children 
of the wind, as I have tamed the red wolf,” 
he muttered musingly. 

“These horses are very savage and very 
strong,” mumbled Sag, chewing on a length 
of sweet cane. 

“Fanna,” said Gort sharply. 


The great ruddy-colored dog sprang up 
from where she was lying at the other side 
of the fire, slunk over and thrust her head 
between her master’s knees, gazing up at 
him with anxious, loving eyes. Gort stroked 
her head reassuringly, and she lay down at 
his feet. “The red wolves,” continued Gort, 
“are very savage and very strong. I have 
tamed them.” 

The old man nodded, and sucked thought- 
fully on the sweet cane. Presently he spat a 
mouthful of the chewed fiber onto the fire, 
and propounded a grave problem: 

“If you were on the back of one of those 
very swift beasts, how would you make 
him go the way you wanted him to go, my 
son ?” 

“I’ve thought of that,” said: Gort, his 
eyes sparkling triumphantly. “I would put 
a ring of hide rope round his muzzle, with 
a finer rope on each side, which I would 
hold in my hands as I sat on his back. 
Then I could pull his head round to one 
side or the other, and he’d have to go the 
way his head went.” 

“Perhaps!” said Sag, grinning. 
he wouldn’t go at all.” 

Gort laughed confidently. 
him,” said he. 

“But first,” persisted the old man, “how 
are you going to catch him?” 


“Perhaps 
“l'd make 


Gort heaved a troubled sigh. “That I 
cannot clearly see, yet,” he confessed. 
“There are many difficulties. It will need 


much thought. I will take counsel with 
you, my father, and also with Borg.” 

“He has. many ideas, that young man,” 
muttered Sig, “—mostly very foolish ones. 
He speaks before he thinks.” 
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pay 
| grass, 


| keep, 
| teach her. 


| “But among his many foolish ideas I may 
find a wise one,’ ’ retorted Gort, rising. “Now 

I am tired. I will go to sleep.” He turned 
| back to his pile of skins. But the old man, 
| who slept little by reason of pains in his 
| injured leg, sat on beside the fire till dawn, 
pondering the vast new problem which this 
| wonderful, restless-minded son of his had 
| set himself to solve. “Surely,” he mused 

| at last, “the spirit of our great father Grém 
| has descended upon my son.’ 

Early the following morning Gort went 
over to Borg’s small cave and led the young 
man forth, ostensibly upon another hunting 
| expedition. But when well beyond the 
|reach of curious ears and eyes, he called a 

| halt, and squatting in the shade of a mimosa 
| thicket, proceeded to unfold his great pur- 
| pose. The young man’s imagination took 
fire instantly. He saw himself careering at 
mad speed over the plain astride a mighty 
stallion with streaming mane and tail. He 
saw himself in triumphant chase of the bison 
and the water-buck, bringing them down 
with spear or arrow, and even defying the 
pursuit of the terrible long-horned bull. He 
sprang to his feet in such excitement that 
Fanna, crouching beside Gort, sprang up 
also, with a low growl, and peered about 
her suspiciously, expecting to see some 
enemy close at hand. 

“Let us go at once,” he exclaimed, “and 
catch one of those children of the wind. 
We will wound one so that I can get a 
grip on its mane. Surely I can stay upon 
its back as well as that devil-cat.” 

But Gort refused to move. 

“Wait,” said he calmly. “There 
many things to consider first.” 

Both Borg and the dog sat down again, 
Borg reluctantly and Fanna uneasy and 
whimpering. 

“If you wound one of these horses so 
severely that you can catch him, he will die. 
What good is that ?” continued Gort slowly, 
his eyes withdrawn beneath his shaggy 
brows. “And I do not think we could ever 
subdue one of these fierce and proud beasts 
unless we took it very’ young, as I took the 
whelps of the red wolf. I want one very 
young. I would teach it to know me and 
trust me. Then I would teach it to love 
and obey me. And then, when it was big 
enough, it should bear me on its back.” 

“We will catch one very young,” cried 
Borg. 

“But if it is very young, 
mother’s milk, or it will die,” 
inexorably. 

“We will catch one old enough to eat 
persisted Borg. 

“Then,” said Gort, smiling, “I think it 
will be too old for me to teach. No, it 
seems to me that we must try to catch a 
mare heavy with young. Her we could 
and feed, and subdue if we could not 
Her young we could work upon 
with some hope. But how to catch her? 
How to begin? There's the trouble.” 


are so 


it will need its 
went on Gort 





Borg looked disappointed. This method 
seemed so slow. He had had vague dreams 


| of careering home in triumph on the back 


of a maddened horse, to the delight of his 
young woman Ee-la, and the _ envious 
amazement of all the tribe. But he grasped 
the force of Gort’s argument, and grinned 
at his own impatience. Then he knit his 
tawny brows in a resolute effort to think, to 
reason matters out, as Gort did. 

But Gort had caught sight of that grin. 

“What are you laughing at?” he de- 


| manded suspiciously. 


| quick. 


“At my own foolishness,” responded the 
youth. “I am always jumping at things, too 
But I am trying to learn to think. 
| Since I am Gort’s friend I cannot be quite 
a fool.” 


“Borg is indeed my friend,” said Gort 
warmly, “my more than brother.” For he 
loved the impetuous young giant. “Of what 


is my friend thinking?” : 
“This,” replied Borg, spreading out his 
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great hands as if to help his slow speech, 
“is my thought. Perhaps it too is foolish- 
ness. But hear it. Let Gort persuade Kran 
the chief to order out the whole tribe for 
a great hunting of the horses. Far away 
beyond the water-holes is a deep pass in the 
hills. The farther end of the pass we could 
block up with thorn brush. The tribe, 
spread out very wide, with great noise and 
shouting and drum-beating, could drive a 
whole herd of horses into the pass, and 
shut them in there with more thorn brush 
so they could not escape. It would be a 
great hunting, a great killing, and the tribe 
would feast and praise Gort. We would 
not kill them all at once. No. But when 
they began to grow weak with hunger, we 
could pick out the mares we wanted, and 
entangle them with many cords, and drag 
them home alive to Gort’s cave. That is 
my thought. Is it foolishness?” 

Gort stared at him for some moments, his 
eyes grown suddenly wide and very bright. 
At last he spoke, and there was a thrill of 
wonder in his voice. 

“Foolishness!” he exclaimed. “But it is 
wisdom indeed, my brother, great wisdom. 
Never could I have thought of it. The 
chief must know, and great will be your 
honor in the tribe.” 

“No—no!” interrupted ‘Borg hastily. “As 
my idea, no one would listen to it. All 
would laugh, even the wise Kran. But as 
Gort’s idea, the chief will listen, and «act, 
even if he may doubt.” 

“True,” agreed Gort. “But when it has 
succeeded, then all shall know the truth, It 
will mean great hunting to the tribe, not 
only hunting of horses but of many other 
swift beasts. And the honor of this new 
hunting will be Borg’s.” 


HAT day there was no hunting. Gort’s 
only desire was to get back to the caves 
and lay his proposals before the chief. 

Now Kran, the chief, was not inventive, 
or imaginative. But he was clear-sighted 
and hard-headed. Had Gort unfolded to 
him his vision of subduing such a swift and 
mighty creature as the horse to man’s serv- 
ice, not all his huge respect for Gort’s genius 
would have checked his Olympic laughter. 
Gort had tamed the red wolf, to be sure. 
But a single red wolf, apart from the pack, 
might be killed by a strong man naked- 
handed. But what man, unarmed, could 
hope to master one of those indomitable 
horses, who raged with teeth and hoofs? 
Certainly not he, nor Gort himself, the two 
mightiest fighters in the tribe. 

When, however, Gort laid before him the 
scheme for a great, collective, tribal hunt, 
his quick and intensely practical mind 
grasped its advantages at once. It was so 
simple, so obvious. Why had he never 
thought of it himself? He needed no per- 
suasion. 

For hours the chief and Gort talked the 
plan over, to minutest details. Then, 
“Leave it to me,” said Kran at last. “I 
will call a council of the tribe for tomorrow 
night and explain it to them. The young 
men will rejoice as if I were going to lead 
them to battle. And everyone will be glad, 
for our days grow dull with prosperity.” 

Gort did not attend the council. He knew 
it was unnecessary. The chief was the chief. 
He was also a great organizer. He ordered; 
and he arranged; and he so stirred the en- 
thusiasm of the whole tribe that on the day 
appointed he found it hard to persuade 
enough of the old men to stay at home and 
help the women guard the caves. Many of 
the younger women, indeed, derided their 
lords’ commands and followed the hunters. 
And as Gort laughingly suggested to the 
chief, their piercing voices would add not a 
little to the tumult which was to terrify the 
hunted herd. 

Of that drive it is not necessary to tell 
much more than that it was successful, 
beyond even the sanguine expectations of 
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Borg himself, who had conceived it. When 
the living net had been wide-flung about 
the unsuspecting pasturing herd, at a signal 
from the chief's deep-thundering drum it 
began to close in. The sun-steeped quiet 
of the plain was suddenly torn by such a 
pandemonium of mad noise as had never 
before affronted that ancient _ stillness. 
Screams, shrieks, yells and shouts, the rattle 
of the small drums, the sullen menace of the 
big drums, shocked the herd into a panic. 
They bounded into the air, galloped in cir- 
cles, bunched, and stood quivering. All 
around them, on three sides, the deep grass 
was suddenly alive with leaping forms. In 
one direction only was the way of escape 
open; and that way they fied, madly, 
daunted by the terror of the unknown. And 
they fled straight toward the trap prepared 
for them. For wherever they sought to 
swerve off, to right or left, more of those 
yelling forms would leap wildly from the 
grass. On neither side was there peace, but 
only straight ahead. So they raced deep 
into that narrow defile between the hills. 
Then the great stores of thorn brush which 
had been hacked down and heaped in readi- 
ness at the chief’s orders, were dragged and 
piled across the entrance. And the mad 
noises 


‘TH tribe, now all gathered in before 
the barrier, waited expectantly for the 
chief’s orders. The drive had not been with- 
out its adventures and its casualties. In 
its first and silent stages it had unwittingly 
inclosed within its net some unwanted 
quarry. A little pack of five gray wolves, 
stealthily stalking the herd in the hope of 
picking off some straggler, had broken 
through the line, gladly permitted to escape 
lest any struggle should alarm the herd pre- 
maturely. At another point a black panther, 
disturbed at its siesta in the heart of a 
rhododendron thicket, had pounced upon a 
creeping hunter’s back and shattered his 
neck with one crunch of its deadly jaws— 
only to die in silence, the next instant, by a 
spear-thrust from the victim’s nearest neigh- 
bor, a wild-haired, wild-eyed amazon of a 
girl. The terrible black adder, most dreaded 
of poison-snakes, had of another 
unwary stalker, striking him in the throat 
with a full charge of venom so that he 
died swiftly and silently where he lay, and 
his fate was never known to his fellows. 
An old water-buffalo, aroused from his wal- 
low in a shady mud-hole and startled by 
the line of men wriggling soundlessly through 
the grass, had badly trampled one of the 
prone figures as he charged through and 
went lumbering off, snorting with indigna- 
tion. But all this was a small price to pay for 
the success of the drive. There were some- 
thing like three score horses penned and 
helpless in the trap, besides several sturdy, 
long-headed, blackish beasts with very short, 
curved horns, something midway between 
ox and deer, which had joined the horses 
in their flight. These animals, which the 
tribe called “black-beast” and prized highly 
for their venison, bore some remote resem- 


blance to the “gnu” of South African plains, |c¢ 


and may possibly have been its progenitors. 
In a few emphatic words the chief now 
directed the hunters to scatter down each 
side of the defile and kill their prey with 
spears, but to refrain strictly from killing 
more than they could carry home with them 
that same day. As he pointed out, there 
was water in the pass, and a certain amount 
of scanty pasturage. The prisoners could 
not escape. The hunters were to return, 
from day to day, for fresh victims; and the 
meat that could not be consumed in the 
orgy of feasting which would begin that 
night was to be cut up into the customary 
thin strips by the women and smoked, and 
dried in the sun for future use. 
Then the tribe, breaking again into wild 
_ scattered off along the steep sides of 
the defile, and the slaughter began. The 
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| maddened beasts, unable to come at their 
enemies among the rocks above them, gal- 
loped wildly to and fro, squealing and snort- 
ing One reckless hunter, venturing too far 
down, was pounced upon and seized by a 
raging stallion, and savaged to death be- 
fore anyone could come to his rescue. 

But to all this both Gort and Borg were 
paying little heed. They were further along 
the pass, studying the action of the frantic 
horses, and maturing their plans. With an 
arrow behind the shoulder Borg brought 
down a plump yearling, that they might 
not go home empty-handed. But their eyes 
were all for the well-conditioned mares, 
‘which, as they calculated, were at this sea- 
son all likely to be in foal, though not so 
dangerously far advanced as to suffer over- 
much from rough usage. 

That night the cooking fires glowed night 
long before the caves, and on the following 
day only a handful of lean and seasoned old 
hunters could arouse themselves enough to 
accompany Gort and Borg (who had feasted 
but temperately), back to the captive herd 
for further prey. But the orgy was con- 
tinued through the next night; and on the 
day following, Gort and Borg set out alone, 
which was exactly what they wished. They 
carried with them a supply of ropes, both of 
hide and of twisted fiber—the art of rope- 
making having been in the possession of the 
tribe for many generations, handed down, it 
was believed, from the legendary Grém him- 
self. 

Arrived at the pass, they found the im- 
prisoned remnants of the herd huddled in 
dejection beside the brook at the farther 
barrier, which was the narrowest part of 





the defile. The three remaining black-beasts, 
of more phlegmatic temperament, were 
pasturing calmly near the entrance. Gort 


taking one side of the pass and Borg the 
other, and each carrying looped on his arm 
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a coil of rope with a running noose at one 
end, they crept noiselessly as shadows along 
behind the rocks, Fanna sneaking close at 
Gort’s heels, till they were opposite their 
quarry. At this moment, moved by some 
caprice, the herd drifted close to Borg’s side 
of the pass. Gort whistled the soft piping 
call of a curlew; and instantly Borg ap- 
peared, whirling his noosed rope above his 
head. For days he and Gort had been ex- 
i} perimenting and practicing the cast of the 
noose, and had gained some clumsy skill at 
it. But Borg was too excited. His cast 
reached the mare at which it was aimed, 
but it fell upon her back instead of over 
her head, and slipped off harmlessly. She 
leaped into the air with a frightened squeal, 
and the whole herd dashed over to the 
other side of the pass. 

They were within twenty feet of Gort 
when he stepped forth, whirled his coils, 
and threw. The herd had swerved at sight 
of him, and the target was perfect. His 
noose settled over the head of a young mare. 
He jerked it tight, stepped back, took a 
turn of the rope about a projecting rock, 
and secured it. 

At the end of her second leap the mare 
threw herself. Up again instantly, she 
reared, battling blindly with her fore-hoofs 
to rid herself of the hideous choking clutch 
upon her throat. The herd, meanwhile, had 
swept on down the pass. But a stallion, 
glancing behind and noting the incompre- 
hensible performance of the mare, came rag- 
ing back to the rescue. In spite of all the 
strange horrors lately come upon him, his 
courage was still unbroken. He had caught 
a glimpse of Gort, and squealing furiously, 
struggled to get up the rock and reach him. 
An arrow from Borg’s bow soared across the 
pass and pierced his flank. Fanna’s long 
fangs slashed and strove to hamstring him. 
But his blazing eyes were fixed on Gort, 
whom he seemed to recognize as the arch 
foe. Then Gort, hard-pressed between his 
captive and this redoubtable adversary, 








stabbed down upon him with his spear, 
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catching him full in the chest, and his 
valiant spirit went forth in a scream of de- 
fiance. 

Borg came racing across the level, with 
his ropes. The mare was on her side, still 
kicking but nearly strangled, her eyes rolling 
white and bulging from her head. Hur- 
riedly they noosed her legs together and 
trussed her securely. With a supple thong 
of hide they muzzled her jaws so that she 
could not use her formidable teeth. Then 
Gort loosened the rope about her throat 
till she drew breath again. 

“We have got her,” cried Borg jubilantly. 

“Yes,” agreed Gort, his brows drawn 
down in anxious thought. “But what are 
we going to do with her?” He squatted 
down, and poked at the turf with his spear 
while he wrestled with the problem of get- 
ting his captive home, while Borg felt curi- 
ously at her quivering flanks and bristling 
mane, and visioned himself riding her in 
triumph. She could not resent his handling, 
for her front legs and her hind legs were 
roped together. 

At last Gort lifted his head. 

“T have it,” said he. “We will so tie her 
legs with thongs that she cannot run, or 
kick, or strike, but can move only with 
short steps. We will fix a long rope to the 
thongs about her muzzlé (which must also 
pass over her head to be secure), and we 
will lead her forward by that. If she will 
not go forward, we will beat her with thorns 
upon the rump. We will keep the noose 
about her neck, to choke her if necessary. 
And so, if we are lucky, we will bring her 
home unhurt. We will tether her between 
my cave and yours; and carry grass and 
water to her; and guard her by night in 
turn till we can build an inclosure of stakes 
and thorn brush to keep her in.” 


ND so, after much tribulation, and 

squealing and futile kicking, was it 
done. The sweating mare stood upon her 
feet. She found that she could move, but 
with short, broken steps, and only forward. 
If she refused to move, sharp pains stabbed 
her rump. If she tried to turn, her head 
was jerked rudely in the direction her cap- 
tors willed. If she resisted obstinately, that 
dreadful thing clutched her throat again, 
filling her soul with terror. Ease was only 
to be found when she followed the man 
ahead of her who drew upon her muzzle 
with his rope. And so the strange proces- 
sion moved slowly up to the pass. 

Once out through the barrier progress be- 
came more rapid. The captive mare, ap- 
parently subdued but with a glint of un- 
quenchable malignancy in her eyes, found 
that she could progress with less discomfort 
by moving her two forefeet and her two 
hindfeet alternately. She learned to canter, 
in fact—which was to her an entirely novel 
gait. She proceeded to canter, therefore, 
after Gort, as hard as she could, in the 
earnest hope of overtaking him and express- 
ing her emotions upon him. This suited 
Gort so admirably that at times he allowed 
her almost to catch him lest her hope 
should die of too delayed fruition. And so, 
long before sunset, they arrived at the river- 
bank, crossed by a shallow ford (the water 
being low), and reached the grassy patch 
of level between Gort’s cave and Borg’s, 
and tethered their squealing captive beneath 
Gort’s own mango tree. 

Old Sag, with little Ah-rém at his side, 
limped forth to view the prize, his eyes 
aglow with pride. The two old women, 
Gort’s mother and the mother of his dead 
wife, looked carelessly from the cave-door, 
and lifted their eyebrows at each other over 
this new foolishness of Gort’s. From Borg’s 
cave young Ee-la, whose faith, both in her 
own man and in Gort, was unbounded, ran 
forth laughing and clapping her brown 
hands, and stared with round eyes at the 
captive, before leading Borg home to refresh 
him with roast horseflesh and bananas. 
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Gort pushed a skin bowl of water within 
reach of his prize, told Fanna to watch her, 
and turned to old Sag with a sigh of satis- 
faction. 

“The hardest part is done,” he said softly. 
“The rest is chiefly patience.” 


HE captive mare was not of the temper 

to pine and starve herself in captivity. 
She cropped all the grass within reach, and 
devoured the armfuls which were daily 
pulled and thrown to her by Gort or Borg. 
But her flaming hostility never slumbered. 
Even as they threw her food to her, she 
would rush at them, raving, with bared 
teeth and beating hoofs. Borg discreetly 
forgot his idea of attempting to mount her. 
And visitors who came to view her—at a 
safe distance—wondered and laughed. But 
Gort was in no way disconcerted. He had 
expected nothing else of her, and he re- 
joiced in the indomitable spirit of her 
breed. 

Some fifty paces to the other side of 
Gort’s cave a little brook, brawling down 
out of the rocks, traversed a patch of lux- 
uriant meadow on its way to join the river. 
This bit of meadow Gort and Borg sur- 
rounded with a high fence, of stakes withed 
securely at top and bottom and interwoven 
with thorn-brush. A bristling crest of thorn 
along the top made it impassable even to 
such jumpers as the leopard and the lion. 
Its one narrow gateway was stopped with 
a big thorn-bush lashed to the stakes. When 
this inclosure was complete, the untamable 
mare was once more lassoed, choked into 
momentary helplessness, bound, and dragged 
into her new quarters. 

Slipping off her bonds, her captors hur- 
riedly stepped out and secured the gateway. 
As soon as she recovered her breath she 
sprang up, screaming and snorting, and for 
well onto an hour she galloped round and 
round the inclosure, seeking a way out. 
Then, accepting the inevitable, she drank 
deep at the sparkling rivulet and settled 
down to pasture. Here, safe and well fed, 
she throve, grew fat and sleek-coated as 
the monotonous weeks rolled by. Yet the 
monotony was not quite without relief. 
Many times a day one or other of her cap- 
tors, or old Sag, or occasionally a curious 
visitor, would come and talk to her through 
the fence, when she would race up to meet 
them, with eyeballs rolling white and ears 
flattened to her skull, to squeal through the 
barrier her unquenchable hate and defiance. 

The months slipped by without event, till 
the tribe had ceased to wonder at this 
strange whim of Gort’s. Then in due time 
the wild mare gave birth to a fine and 
vigorous foal—to Gort’s great satisfaction, 
a female. When the leggy little animal was 
about a month old Gort and Borg together 
roped the mare again and once more 
tethered her, so they might move about in 
the inclosure and get the foal accustomed 
to them. In spite of its mother’s ravings, 
the youngster soon grew to regard them 
with such indifference that it would hardly 
get out of their way. But of the dog 
Fanna, who sometimes accompanied her 
master into the inclosure, it had an instinc- 
tive fear. 

As soon as the foal had learned to pasture 
freely and was no longer chiefly dependent 
upon its mother’s milk, Gort decided that 
the mother must be removed, lest she in- 
fect her offspring with her own implacable 
savagery. Borg was for the obvious course 
of spearing her, but this Gort vetoed; he 
had become attached to the incorrigible fury. 
But the reason he gave was that they could 
breed from her again, catching a stallion to 
mate with her even as they had captured 
her. They removed the foal, therefore, 
instead of the mother, building a small in- 
closure for it close beside the cave entrance, 
completely out of its mother’s view. 

“When the tribe desires another great 
hunting,” said Gort, “we will capture a 
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young stallion and turn him in with the mad 
mare. Perhaps she will become more rea- 
sonable then.” 


A= now began for Gort his real con- 
structive experiment, for which all the 
rest, from the day of the great drive, had 
been but the preliminary spadework. The 
foal was given little opportunity to pasture. 
She was fed and watered by hand. She was 
fondled and talked to. She was taught not 
to be afraid of Fanna. She was taken 
daily into the cave and tethered there, and 
fed, and handled, till the life of these man- 
creatures of the caves came to seem her 
own life, and memories of her wild mother 
(whom she was never allowed even a 
glimpse of) faded into the dim background 
of her brain. But her inherited hatred of 
all the dog and wolf tribe remained, and 
Fanna was the only dog (there were a dozen 
now distributed among the caves) who 
might safely come within range of her nim- 
ble heels. 

As her education progressed, Gort devised 
for her a simple halter of hide thongs, and 
led her about by it. Then he accustomed 
her to bearing a light burden, a bundle of 
dressed hides or a bale of dried grass, on 
her back, securely roped in place. This at 
first she resented, plunging and kicking to 
rid herself of it, or even trying to pull it off 
with her teeth. This latter attempt was 
always rebuked with sharp words and a 
smack on the jaw; and she speedily learned 
to accept the load with equanimity. Then, 
giving the halter rope to Borg, Gort, with 
some misgivings, placed Ah-rém on her 
back, walking beside her to hold the child 
on. "This experiment was an immediate suc- 
cess, as she had taken a fancy to the child 
from the first and seemed to regard him as 
her special friend. And soon it became a 
daily custom for the little boy to ride her 
round and round the inclosure, guiding her, 
more or less successfully, by tugging on the 
halter reins. 

But it was not until she was nearly three 
years old, and after he had tested her with 
heavy packs tightly roped on, that Gort 
ventured his own substantial weight upon 
her back. By this time Windrush (as Gort 
had named the young mare) was so tame 
that she made no protest whatever when Gort 
mounted. But it required some persuasion 
to make her move under his weight. She 


| attempted to turn her head and nibble play- 


fully at his bare legs; but this freedom he 
checked with a tug upon the bridle-rein. 
Instinctively he prodded her flanks with his 
heels—whereupon she started forward at a 
walk. A further prodding spurred her to a 
leisurely amble. But she showed no inclina- 
tion whatever to display that airy speed 
which had earned her her name of Wind- 
rush—which was perhaps as well for Gort’s 
dignity, for his seat felt by no means 
secure. He decided, therefore, that she was 
not yet strong enough to carry him with 
ease; and he dismounted, completely satis- 
fied with his experiment. He had proved 
that the savage “Children of the Wind” 
could be tamed and ridden by man. The 
rest would follow. 

To Borg, however, the experiment was 
most disappointing. Being much heavier 
than Gort, he was not yet allowed to even 
bestride the young mare. His impatient 
spirit could not brook further delay. He 
decided to try his luck with the stallion 
which, about a year and a half previously, 
had been captured by himself and Gort in 
another great tribal drive and brought home 
as a mate to Windrush’s mother. The mare, 
all this while, had remained as savagely im- 
placable as when she was caught. But the 
stallion, a mere two-year-old at the time of 
his capture, had proved more responsive to 
gentle treatment. The mare being now in 


foal again, the stallion was moved into Wind- 
rush’s paddock, where, under her gentling 
example, he presently learned to submit, 
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more or less graciously, to a certain amount 
of handling. When, however, Borg slipped 
a halter upon his head, be went wild with 
fright and fury, and it was many days be- 
fore he would suffer either Borg or Gort to 
approach him again. 

As soon as he had grown tractable once 
more, and no longer resentful of the halter, 
Borg, who was ever self-confident, decided, 
against all Gort’s dissuasions to try and ride 
him. But on one point Gort was inexorable. 
For the first attempt the stallion must be 
securely tethered, and on a short rope. 

“If he lets you stay on his back,” said 
Gort finally, “then I will loose him, and 
you can ride him. But we will see. You 
are my friend and brother; and I don’t want 
Ee-la to become a widow.” 

The stallion was quietly munching a long 
wisp of grass, and flicking at the flies with 
his black tail, when Borg nimbly vaulted 
onto his back. Instantly the beast was con- 
verted into a raging demon. With a harsh 
squeal he sprang into the air, shaking him- 
self convulsively to get rid of the strange 
burden. And get rid of it he did. For 
Borg, taken by surprise and not yet settled 
in his seat, was thrown at once and came 
down heavily on his side. In a flash the 
stallion turned and came at him, with bared 
teeth and pounding fore-hoofs. Checked 
short by his tether, he whipped round and 
lashed out venomously with his heels. But 
here he found his vengeance balked again; 
for Gort, having foreseen exactly what 
would happen, had dashed in and dragged 
the too hasty experimenter out of reach— 
just in time. 

“You were right,” said Borg, springing to 
his feet and rubbing his shoulder ruefully. 
“I was in too much of a hurry.” 

After this experience it was months be- 
fore the outraged stallion would allow Borg 
to come near him. But against Gort, 
strangely enough, he seemed to bear no 


grudge. 


T was not until the following summer 

that Gort considered Windrush sufficient- 
ly mature for a real test. He had been rid- 
ing her, géntly and for a little while at a 
time, almost every day. She had learned 
to obey the guidance of the halter-reins and 
even of his voice; and he, for his part, had 
learned to feel secure in his seat. Borg, too, 
had gratified his ambition by riding the doc- 
ile animal several times around the paddock, 
but it was evident that she found his great 
weight oppressive, and so he turned all his 
attention—patiently now, after Gort’s man- 
ner—to. winning the confidence and affection 
of the powerful stallion. 

There came a day when the tribe was 
called to council. This was the occasion 
which Gort was waiting for. 

He rode Windrush forth from the pad- 
dock. With heels and voice he urged her 
to a gallop. Then, waving his spear above 
his head, he rode at full speed down to the 
assembly, halted before the council seat, 
where the chief sat impassive upon his black 
lion-skin, and saluted. 

“Hail, Chief,” said he in a loud voice. 
“This is Windrush, whom I have tamed. 
The tribe are masters of the red wolf. Now 
they shall ride the Children of the Wind.” 

From all the assembly arose a roar of 
wonder and acclaim, led by Borg, who sat 
far back among the younger men. Dogs 
barked in sympathy. And the young mare, 
startled, began to prance and rear so that 
Gort for a moment had some difficulty in 
quieting her. The chief raised his hand, 
and the tumult died down. 

“Gort has done—as Gort does always,” 
said he. “He has worked a wonder for the 
tribe. He is indeed the son of Grém, our 
great father.” 

But his voice, in spite of himself, was 
cold. Though his heart was great, he could 
not help a pang of envy as he surveyed the 
triumphant figure before him proudly mas- 
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tering the splendid beast which he bestrode. 

“Let Kran pardon me,” said Gort, quick 
to understand, “if I leave the council for a 
moment. I go to bring a gift for the chief.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he wheeled 
and galloped off, leaving the council to its 
deliberations. 

In a short time he returned leading by 
the halter a handsome yearling colt. He 
laid the reins in the hands of the chief, who 
grasped them with ill-concealed delight. 

“This Son of the Wind,” he cried, “will 
grow to be swifter and stronger than Wind- 
rush, and fit to bear the chief when he 
leads us against our enemies.” Then, again 
saluting, he turned away and took his seat 
among the elders of the tribe. 

“I thank Gort for his great gift,” pro- 
claimed Kran. “He is my father, and my 
mother, and my brother.” 


ROM this day onward there was no more 
talk of stagnation, or rusting in idleness, 
for the tribe. There was no more restless- 
ness among the young men. In spite of 


Mai-wan’s jealous sneers, all were possessed 
with the craving to own and ride horses. 
Everywhere stockaded paddocks were built, 
after the fashion of those which stood be- 
side the caves of Gort and Borg. Already 
many of the hunters, having observed Gort’s 
skill in throwing a noosed rope and prac- 
ticed the art in secret, were clever lassoers. 
Several great drives were organized; and 
under the guidance of Gort and Borg a 
number of horses were captured alive and 
brought home to the caves, though not with- 
out many casualties and failures. Most of 
the captives proved as incurably savage as 
Gort’s first tameless mare, but some of these 
wild mares were in foal. Gort was tireless in 
his instructions and advice. And all the ener- 
gies of the tribe were absorbed in learning 
to become the first breeders of horses. A 
new art had been evolved by man. A new 
servant, strong, swift and enduring, had 
been subdued to his hand. His life had been 
suddenly enriched. A new stride—and a 
mighty one—had been taken on the upward 
path toward civilization. 


GHOSTS 
(Continued from page 41) 


A tired, staggering man, he lighted the old 
lamp in the cabin, then stood for a moment 
before beginning the task of preparing his 
meal, listening to the thrum of the rain upon 
the slab roof. 

“I ought’ve seen that she got down all 
right,’ he thought dully. “Still, she 
wouldn’t have wanted me. Just as she’s 
never wanted me.” 

Then, the meal forgotten, he slumped into 
the one chair, grimy hands clasped, head 
deep between his shoulders. The unreality 
of it all had come to him now—that out of 
all the world, she should take the path that 
would lead to him. 

“I must have looked different,” he said 
aloud at last. Years in loneliness had given 
to Dick Lawton a second self; one talks 
easily to that other mentality in the high 
hills. “No wonder she sneered at me. I 
was going to be a millionaire by this time.” 

He laughed, shaking his head as if an- 
swering in derision the spoken query of a 
second person. Then, slow with fatigue, he 
rose and pawed for a long time in an old 
trunk. It brought forth the answer to the 
only letter he had written—from a hiding- 
place far at the bottom. Opening the three- 
year-old missive, he sought a paragraph with 
a muddy finger: 


I am very glad that you have such a 
good opportunity for sudden wealth. How- 
ever, if I must answer your question, you 
should know by this time, Dick, that I am 
not for sale, for a thousand, nor a hundred 
thousand, nor a million. 


He stumbled to the trunk again and put 
the letter away. But as he straightened, his 
“ghosts,” as he often called them, faced him, 
as though in victory—three photographs 
hanging upon the rough-chinked walls of 
his little cabin: photographs of the same 
girl, which smiled at him from frames to- 
tally out of place with their surroundings. 
They had come with him when, three for- 
tuneless years before—a fortune seemingly 
waiting overnight,—he had made his way 
into the High Country. 

“Oh, you’d have had something just as 
good to say, no matter what I might have 
told you,” he meditated in monotone. He 
heated water, washed himself, then stood 
again silent, listening to the steady beat of 
an all-night rain. “Ought to get somebody 
up to help me. This'll raise that water up 
there—makes an awful lot of pressure, an 
inch does. If I had somebody to send-down 
—can’t leave things now with the water 
coming up all the time—” 


A half-hour later he slumped to his bunk 
and began the unlacing of his boots. The 
rain still beat upon a sounding roof. 

“Ought to get somebody up here,” he re- 
peated. “This is going to raise it a lot— 
there'll be heavy filling in the morning.” 

But in spite of the urgency the man 
paused in the temporary starlight when he 
rose, shortly after midnight, again to stare 
downward into the darkness of the valley. 

“I wonder if it would make any differ- 
ence?” he asked, answering his own question 
with a shake of the head. No, it wouldn’t 
_ any difference. Nothing he could ever 

o! 

And for a moment the mountains faded. 
The cabin disappeared. The black softness 
of the aspen-lined hills, far across the valley, 
rolled away. Into the nothingness of retro- 
spect, with its momentary cut-back into a 
cross-section of departed years, and Dick 
Lawton, seven years younger, with a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to his account which 
he never had earned—just as he had never 
earned the thousands which had been poured 
out to him in the years preceding. Dick 
Lawton, impetuous, self-centered because he 
had never been taught anything else; head- 
strong because a doting mother would have 
him no other way; able to buy everything 


he craved—except the one thing upon which | 


he had not been able to find a price-mark. 
Seven years, then six, then five—in the 
impetuosity of a rush which could not ac- 
complish its object. There were others as 
impetuous as he; her smile had been for 


all of them. Four, and after that, the com- | 


petition of millions—Lawton in those days 
had seen nothing else. He must have mil- 
lions too. 

He straightened and sighed. Something 
about the memory of those two weeks in 
which he had tried to hold his margins 
against a dropping market, the nights of 
anxious waking until the ticker should re- 
sume in the morning, the dullness of realiza- 
tion—it hurt even now, just as it had hurt 
a thousand times in these last three years 
when alone, struggling against odds, he had 
attempted the almost impossible, with funds 
all too meager, and with but two hands 
against the strength of the immutable hills. 
But the facts were inexorable; a fortune 
was gone, nor could a different motive re- 
turn it. Gone— 

And he a thing in grimy clothes, standing 
looking down into a dark valley toward the 
invisible cabin residence of the girl for 
whom it had departed. Not that she had 
willed it—even in his bitterest moments, 
Dick Lawton had never voiced the 
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“Tt wouldn't have done any good if I'd 
gotten it,’ he mused. “I—I’m just as glad 
I didn't get it. She wouldn't understand. 
Let her go back and say what she pleases. 
It wont make any difference. I'll never see 
‘em again. I don’t want to see them again. 
I don’t want to see her again!” 

But as he said it, there was her face in 
the moon-silvered edge of a broken cloud, 
her voice -in the whispering of the pines. 
He straightened, like a man striving to free 
himself of a galling load. 

“Well, anyway, I can’t see her—mustn't. 
It'll drag me back there if I do—I wont 
stick it out. And I’ve got to! I’ve got 
to!” he muttered as he skirted the edge of 
the lake. “I’ve got to—they’re depending 
on it!” 


O the tram screeched again, and the dyna- 

mite sounded—in spite of the rain which 
resumed its downpour almost with his ar- 
rival at the dam. He knew the power 
of water, once released. He knew, too, 
what it would mean if ever the break came 
—first a trickling stream, then a tiny tor- 
rent, and after that a rush of an hour or 
so until, with crashing of rocks and thunder 
of tons upon tons of released power, this 
whole tremendous expanse of conservation 
would become as suddenly a giant of de- 
struction, rushing downward in a wall of 
fury that would know no obstacle. 

He closed his eyes against the imagined 
sight—careening houses, bawling cattle, men 
rushing here and there in the frantic futil- 
ity of madness; greenery which faded be- 
neath the rush of swirling yellow—and then 
the flood, spreading, spreading until all the 
world was a thing of glazed destruction— 
until that for which he had worked was 
gone, and those for whom he had labored 
were homeless, or merely floating faces in 
the flood he had loosed upon them! Law- 
ton groaned, and cried aloud with the agony 
of it. Then with sudden frenzy he pushed 
the tram a dozen feet farther, and with 
boulders and sand and bits of rock began 
anew to lock the doors of a possible escape. 
At length fagged, gasping with a four-hour 
stretch of top-speed labor, he halted in the 
gray light of dawn. 

“If I could only get help!” he groaned. 
“Jim Harris and his gang from down there 
in the Springs—if I could only get help. I 
can’t make it alone!” 

But his searching eyes, turning from ridge 
to trail, from the slate-gray flood of the 
far-stretching reservoir to the tiny jewel of 
the lake, could see only granite and trees 
and dripping rock-slides through the drifting 
mist—and the face of Lois. He rubbed a 
hand across his eyes, straightened. 

“She'd help me—if she knew. If she'd 
come back!” But there was no one on the 
trail, no sight of a pretty form in close- 
fitting whipcord—only the black streak of 
a rain-soaked path leading along the lower 
lake. Lawton turned again to his labors. 

The wind had dropped for a time, giving 
him a chance to make a tour of the em- 
bankment and to spot the weak areas, be- 


fore the rise of the waves should hide them. 


There were a dozen; he marked them with 
stones, then hurried for the pit, and the 
reloading again and again of his tram. 

For a crack had made its appearance 
far across the dam, where the earth joined 
the rocky hillside, necessitating pick and 
shovel as the man climbed high above the 
embankment and at a stretch of disinte- 


||grated granite, cut deep pockmarks so that 


the broken rock might travel downward 
in an unending stream. The wind had 


changed now, blowing straight from the top 
of the range, carrying more of chill, and 
changing the drizzle to stinging sleet. 
Whiter, whiter became the high world, with 
a splotch of black moving through it, first 
at the right of the spillway, then at the 
left, then hidden in the pit for a new supply 
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with which to fight the strengthening enemy 
—a splotch that was a man, muttering as 
he halted now and then, staring. Then 
suddenly he cried out. 

For the white had lifted momentarily. 
Down there on the trail was something 
moving, and with an arm outstretched— 

But the shoulders sagged again. It was 
only a gnarled tree, swaying in the wind, a 
gaunt branch extended as if pleading. 
Lawton groaned. 

“I’ve got to have help! Got to get 
Harris. Go down tonight—make it by 
morning. If this rain’d let up—” 

But when dusk came, he shook his head. 
The tons of granite which he had sent 
downward had settled—the crack over there 
at the hillside was leaking again. Once 
more, lost in the darkness, he crawled to 
his source of supply, to twist and writhe 
with the hurried movement of pick and 
then of shovel, while the granite scraped 
downward in a steady roar. Hours of heavy 
labor; then, as best he could in the darkness, 
he inspected the dam; the granite was 
high above the edge now—one more crisis 
had been averted. He straightened and 
started hurriedly across—there might be a 
chance to get down into the valley now. 
Two hours would be enough to reach her 
cabin—and tell her. She'd go—she’d— 

But even as he thought of it, he shook 
his head. It was eighteen miles to the 
Springs, fifteen to the nearest telephone. 

“And she just here from New York!” 
he gasped. “She couldn’t make it.” 

Then the thought vanished entirely. He 
had halted, one foot raised from where it 
had splashed in running water. Kneeling 
in the darkness, he traced the stream, a 
ten-inch affair, going over the dam from a 
point a hundred feet west of the. spillway. 
No chance now for a two-hour departure! 
Doggedly he seized his shovel, robbing the 
rear of the embankment for a temporary 
barrier. 

“There!” he exclaimed at length. “Try 
to break through on me, will you? I 
stopped you—I stopped you!” 

Then with a sudden resolve he was on his 
feet, throwing aside his tools and flounder- 
ing along the trail down to his cabin. 


pAWron was dull of face and dazed of 
manner as he lighted the lamp and 
stood for a moment beside it. It had been 
a week now since the danger first had come, 
and almost incessant labor had sapped his 
strength. Dully he changed his clothing, 
loaded a gunnysack with provisions. He 
filled a small can with kerosene. “Funny,” 
he mumbled. “Can’t remember cleaning 
this place up. It’s all swept an’ everything.” 
He stumbled to the door, then halted. The 
onslaught again was upon him; the slab 
roof once more was drumming with the 
downbeat of heavy rain. The man sighed, 
and for a long moment merely clumped 
about the room in anxious thought, heels 
dragging. 

“This cabin’d stay—it’s way above the 
lake,” he decided at last. “At least they’d 
know—” 

He fished a stubby pencil from a rat- 
proof can, and with it soggy pieces of 
paper. Slumped at the table, he scrawled 
with cramped fingers: 


Folks in the Valley: 

Can’t get help. Dam’s trying to 
go out. Doing my best. If it goes 
I'll go with it. 


He forgot to sign it—in wondering where 
to put it. At last, with roofing-nails, he 
fastened it to the door. Then, with gunny- 
sack and kerosene, he moved again to the 
trail. Ten minutes later oil-soaked logs 
were blazing at the right of the dam, while 
a slouched figure, eerie in the flickering 
light, came and went, bent and straight- 
ened, mucked and shoveled. 
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All through that night and the day which 

followed he labored on—for the rain still 
came pitilessly. The dam was now a thing 
of serried ridges. where tram after tram 
of earth had been dumped in a thin line of 
resistance against the force of the rising 
waters, now six inches higher than the old 
level of the embankment. A thin line which 
broke here, which broke there, only to be 
repaired, which caved and crumbled and 
sank away into the lapping fierceness of the 
enemy. 
_ Sunshine at last, and the reservoir mock- 
ing him. Then the clouds once more, and 
the enemy creeping like some great gray 
beast as he fought doggedly against ‘ts ad- 
} Afterncon, and white mists 
which crept down from the tops of the 
mountains, obscuring everything save the 
vague form of the tram, the ground be- 
neath his feet and the V-shaped things 
which showed again and again as he paced 
the embankment, marked the neediest 
points of attack and began anew his 
struggles. He slashed open a can of food 
with his hip-knife and gulped it from the 
tin, throwing small stones into the tram 
with his free hand, even as he ate..... 
Night, and the fire sprang into being again, 
while a staggering, reeling thing that had 
been a man screamed his anger at the lap- 
ping waves, and brushed feverishly at burn- 
ing eyes. 

“Why do you keep getting in front of 
me?” he shouted. “Get out of the way— 
get out of the way!” 


Bo the figure danced before him—blur- 
ring and fading, then reappearing. The 
figure of a girl—as though she were there to 
mock him. 
“Get away, 


you ghost!” he screamed 


again. Then he laughed, with the mental 
unbalance of nearly forty-eight hours of 
agony. “That’s it—ghosts—ghosts. You've 


been my ghost for three years—I guess 


you've got a right to haunt me. But keep 
out of the way. This dam—it’ll go out. 
I've got to hold it—with these!” He held 


out his swollen hands. “Look at ‘em—hold 
it with these—” 

Then, stumbling, dull again, hardly know- 
ing what was about him, he turned again 
to his work, cursing the stones when they 
slipped from his grasp..... Midnight, 
and the fire becoming duller, casting strange 
reflections upon the slimy rocks, queer fig- 


ures in the shadows of the gnarled trees. 


Lawton saw in them but one being—his 
Ghost, haunting him still, sneering at him 
and his work, taunting him. 

“You don’t understand it!” he mumbled. 
“I don’t get anything out of it—get out of 
my way—get out of my way! Let me 
fix that spot where the water’s going over 
— it'll be a foot wide in a minute!” 


An hour more—the man dropped and rose 
again. 
“Help me up,” he begged of the thing 


that seemed ever beside him now. “That’s 
it—help me up. Got to keep going—” 

But he dropped again, and lay there 
until the lash of cold water. across his 
face brought him dully to his senses. The 
fire burned lower—the man dragged him- 
self thither and sought to throw a log upon 
it. It fell short and rolled into the water 
while he stood and cursed it—then with a 
sudden frenzy of strength he leaped with 
delirious fury to a pile of timbers and sent 
them crashing upon the blaze until the 
whole mountain-side was pink with reflected 
light. 

On through the night—to the gray of 
dawn, and with the ghosts of the morning 
fog creeping upward from the valley. They 
chilled him; they crept about him; they 
hid the advance of his enemy until his 
blood-red eyes could no longer see with cer- 
tainty the places of danger. He fell again 
—and again. He stumbled from the em- 
bankment, and slid deep down the side of 


his new bulwark to the old face of the 
dam, to lie there, then slowly to flounder 
back to land again. He reeled to the fire, 
arms outstretched greedily for its warmth, 
lurched for a moment, then with a wide- 
flung motion of his arms, shouted anew his 
anger: 


“Out of my way—out of my way! Can’t | 
you see you're blocking me?” 
HE blurred thing moved, and came 


It seemed to touch him. 
he could hear the voice as from 
a great distance. “Dick—don’t do that! 
Rest, wont you? They're coming.” 

“Rest ?” It was the thing his mind had 
waited for, yet it inflamed him. “Rest! 
That’s what you've been hovering around 
me for—you Ghost! Trying to drag me 
off this job—trying—” 


closer. 


“Dick !” 


“T haven’t been hovering around. Oh, 
Dick, wont you please—you’ve been at this 
for two days, I know—I could tell—” 

The man laughed, a _ delirious thing 
chuckling at his own imageries. 

“Funny, isn’t it,’ he exclaimed, “you 


helping me! 
What do you want me to rest for?” 


Again he brushed at his shoulders as | 


though something had touched them. 

“Don’t you know why, Dick?” 

He turned and swung a boulder to his 
shoulder, as easily as though it had been 
but a bit of wood. He ran to the lake 
with it, and dropped it -with a mighty 
splash into the murky waters. 

“That'll stop it,’ he said drunkenly. 
“That’s where the leak’s coming through. 
I need a lot of those—big boulders that I 
can throw in there—to weight it down—” 

“Dick—Dick! You're beside yourself—” 

“What’s that, you Ghost?” he asked. 
“Want me to rest? Want me to rest? 
Say,”—he lurched again, almost falling,— 
“know why I can’t rest? Know why I 
can’t rest?” he asked again, thickly, like a 
man yielding to the influence of drink. 
“l’ve got folks down there in the valley. 
Depending on me! Came out here three 
years ago. Going to get rich—storing this 
water and selling it in the heat of the sum- 
mer for irrigation—so I could tell you some 
day that I'd made my million—and you 
couldn’t have it! Then a crook down 
there found it out—crook found it out— 
see?” He waved a hand vaguely. “Un- 
derstand that, Ghost? Got to understand. 
You’re mine—do what I say—belong to me 
—not like her. She don’t belong to me— 
but you do—her ghost. Been with me all 
the time, haven’t you? Fair weather and 
foul, eh?” He laughed, his delirious eyes 
squinting until they were only blood- red 
slits. “Fair weather an’ foul. Like old 
song—” 

He sang, weirdly, his racking voice off 
key. Again he rushed for the tram, missed 
it, slipped and fell. 

“Help me up,” he commanded as he had 
commanded a dozen times before, that 
night. “No, don’t help me up! You with 
your whipcord! You with your friends 
back there in New York that don’t know 
what dirt is! Don’t help me up—” Again 
he brushed at his left arm, as though some 
one were tugging at him. “Don’t soil 
yourself—and your pretty clothes—” 

“You don’t understand, Dick,” came a 
voice. “I’m not from New York. I’m 
from out here—in Colorado. Dad didn’t 
leave what we thought, and Bert and I—” 

“VYeh—Bert! Where is he, with his dress 
clothes and his high hat—at the opera, eh? 
That lake needs boulders in it—let go of 
me, let go of me! I’ve got to fill up this 
lake. Folks down there in the valley. That 
crook! Got hold of them. Told them 
there was going to be water right away. 
Sold that land and put them on it. Then 
there wasn’t water. They went broke— 
I've been feeding ’em water ever since until 
they could get on their feet. It’s their 





You wanting me to rest! | 
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Something NEW 
for BOBBED HAIR 


THERE is a tremendous difference 
in bobs. Some are wonderfully 
attractive and becoming, while 
others, well—which kind is yours? 

I wish you could picture the 
becoming kind I have in mind — 
the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell you what the 
color is, but it’s full of those tiny 
dancing lights that somehow sug- 
gest a yet which is really no 
more actual color than sunlight i is. 
It’s only when the head is moved 
that you catch the auburn sugges- 
tion — the fleeting glint of gold. 

You have no idea how much 
your bob can be improved with the 
“tiny tint” Golden Glint Sham 
will give it. If you want a bob lik like 
that I have in mind, buy a package 
and see for yourself. At all dru 
stores, or send 25¢ direct to J. Ww 
Kost Co., 672 Rainier Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 
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“Something berter”’ 


“LET ME SEE something better,” says the 
customer—very frequently indeed. That 
something better in an automobile may 
cost several hundred or perhaps even 
sevetal thousand dollars more; but in 


a cigarette it costs just three cents more 
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"What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’’ 
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Perfect? 


Boys and girls are rarely born perfect, with ready-made minds nicely adjusted to the age 
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| water—not mine. Understand that, Ghost? 
No, you wouldn’t understand that—you 
wouldn't understand anything but Fifth 
| Avenue and that you hate me and—” Then 
| he stopped again, laughing weirdly. “No, 
you don’t hate me. You're her ghost. You 
do what I want you to do, not what she 
wants. You don’t hate me; you love me— 
or you wouldn't be around me—love me, 
don't you?” 

“T love you, Dick—love you.” The misty 
thing faded and danced, came closer, then 
blurred. “I love you—I’ve known what 
you've been doing. We live down there— 
Bert and me. He's their doctor. He's 
working. as hard as you—we've the last 
hundred acres on the left bank of the 
river—” 

“Course you have. Good land—good 
| land!” said the delirious man. “Got to save 


| it.” He turned to his empty tram, and 
| running behind it, sent it far out upon the 

embankment. “Stolen it from me,” he 
| railed. “Boulders were in there—” 


| “Please—please! Dick, wont you rest? 
Don’t you understand? They're on the 
way up—I went and got them; I saw what 
you wrote on the door—I'd gone there to 
sort of fix things up—you living there like 
a dog and working this way—I had thought 
you really hated me the other day. Then, 
on the way down, I'd looked in your cabin 
just from curiosity, and those pictures— 
Dick, wont you understand? I love you— 
I love you because you've come out here 
and worked and been the kind of man I 
wanted you to be—doing instead of want- 
ing. Don’t you understand? You brought 
us out here—you did it, Dick—that story 
about you in the paper, about how you 
were up here working so that those people 
down there could have good farms—and 
then I couldn’t stand it any longer; I knew 
I wanted you; I made Bert bring me up 
here. .... Dick—don’t do that. You 
can’t lift that—you can’t—” 

“Can't I, Ghost?” he asked, and swung 
a two-hundred-pound boulder upward, 
then staggered forth with it to a seepage 
point. “I'll get a dozen of them—a hun- 
dred—oh, so you're here too! Well, let’s 
have them all. Let’s—” 

The face of her brother was dancing be- 
fore him now, blurring and fading as hers 
had. Then the man glanced to one side. 

“Ghosts!” he railed. “Ghosts every- 
where. .... Stay away from that dam! 
You, Harris—why weren’t you here when 
I wanted you? Get away from there—get 
away from there, I tell you. That’s my pit, 
my dam, my work.” 

He laughed wildly, striking out blindly, 
madly. Everywhere about him were vague, 
threatening figures which circled him, 
grasped at him. 

“You're keeping me from that dam!” he 
screamed. 

Then they caught him, these vague, in- 
distinct things—bore him down, stifled him, 
overcame him. 


HAT afternoon Lawton awoke in the 

bunk of his little cabin. The late sun 
was shining through a window. The tea- 
kettle was singing on the stove. At the 
door was-a man with a coffee-pot in his 
hand, passing out steaming stimulant to a 
row of laborers, taking scant nourishment 
before their return to work. Slowly Law- 
ton turned. He strove to raise a hand, only 
to find it prisoned in the warmth of a 
soft embrace. He looked up, his reddened 
eyes staring. Then with his free hand he 
touched her, the softness of her hair, the 
velvet hollow of her throat, her eyes. 

“Real!” he murmured. “Real!” 

She nodded. Then there was silence— 
except for the language of a smile, such as 
that which had come so long only from 
photographs, from Ghosts—that were Ghosts 





no longer. 
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HE KNEW WHAT HE 
WANTED 


(Continued from page 65) 


Sergei checked a nervous sob. 

“Where is Chick-ah-goo ?” 

“Not far, only two days by train,” said 
the mutual acquaintance. 

“He has my guitar,” said Sergei. 

The group laughed. 

“He has a guitar?” repeated the mutual 
acquaintance. “He has nothing. He sold 
the guitar.” 

“Sold my guitar?” whispered Sergei 
“Sold my guitar!” 

“Whether it was yours or not I do not 
know, but a very fine guitar—” 

“Mine, mine!” shouted Sergei. “To whom 
did he sell the guitar?” 

“To Douna Palatova.” 

“Douna Palatova? She is here?” 

“No, she went back to Russia last week.” 

Sergei started up, blinking. 

“She went back to Russia?” 

“She’s a fool,’ sneered the mutual ac- 
quaintance. “She was making fine money, 
had a nice home, a room all to herself. 
Then she bought the guitar and went back 
to Russia. And she wouldn’t say why.” 

A smile spread over Sergei’s swarthy face. 

“Listen, my friends.” he shouted, ““Douna 
Palatova loves me. There is a boat in the 
water near the city that one reaches on a 
railroad train, and there is a policeman 
whose sister is a hat-check girl here. That 
is the boat I want.” 

So they sought out the hat-check girl, 
and she wrote the name of the town. Then 
Sergei was conducted to the railroad station, 
and at the railroad station he met the police- 
man. He presented the blue beast with a 
note from his sister. And the blue beast 
put him into a motorboat. And the motor- 
boat pulled up in front of the Baltic baron’s 
schooner, which was sailing that night with 
officers and crew drunk with melancholy 
and a few bottles that had been spared 
them. At first the Baltic baron refused 
the deserter. And then in his rage he 
picked him up and threw him across the 
deck. Sergei slid down to the forecastle 


and endeavored to make himself as incon- 


spicuous as possible. 


| 





UR weeks more of drunken violence | 


and a pitching sea. Then Libau. Then 
the four days’ ride on the slowest of the 
passenger trains. Then the forest. 

This time there were only twenty odd 
bullets fired at him from the Lettish 
guards, and another twenty from the Rus- 
sian. He met no wolves. A day’s walk 
from the frontier he took a train. I tell this 


part of the tale briefly, for such is its rela- | 


tive importance to Sergei. 

Back in Moscow. At the railroad station 
he enraged the cab drivers by rejecting one 
after another of them until he found one 
man with a plaid blanket. Sergei liked 
plaid. He stepped in. He closed his eyes 
and smiled. Then the horse stopped. 

The cross-eyed soprano shrieked as she 
saw him. 

“Do you know Douna Palatova is here?” 
she panted. 

“Why shouldn’t she be here?” he de- 
manded. “Is she not a free woman? Have 
you a soul? Answer that.” 

He marched up the steps to Douna Pala- 
tova’s room. She was singing. 

He knocked and entered. 

“Douna Palatova,” he said, “you have my 
guitar! Douna Palatova, I love you!” 

That night, Sergei sat on the doorstep 
and plucked at the magical strings of his 
guitar. Douna, stretched at his feet, looked 
up at him adoringly and their eyes met. 

Sergei took a deep breath and sang: 

“If only I were dead!” 

He was very happy. 
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**You didn’t come 
a day too soon”’ 


The sure way to avoid trouble in 
your mouth is to sce your dentist 
intime. Gotohimatleasttwicea 
year as a sensible precaution. He 
will keep teeth and gums healthy 
and may prevent serious trouble. 








4 out of 5 
see him too late 


Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of security 


give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 


fection at forty, and many younger, according to 


dental statistics. 


A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 
nate who escape. At least every six months let 


your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 


tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 
night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

The entire family should brush with Forhan’s. It’s 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 
thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 

You can’t begin using Forhan’s too soon. Delay 
may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise to take chances 
with pyorrhea. Get your tube of Forhan’s today. 
All druggists: 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. - - - The Forhan Company, New York 
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Thrilling Evenings 


FIRST EVENING 


When the ol’ pipe is going good 
and your feet are up at a com- 
fortable angle, turn to Calvin 
Johnston’s novelette, “The Per- 
fect Stranger.” Here you will 
find the thrill-filled story of a 
young man trained in crime by 
a malevolent modern Fagin— 
one of the most absorbing nar- 
ratives you have ever read. You'll 
most enjoy something in a 
lighter vein next—Calvin Ball’s 
joyous “The Roof Walker,” for 
instance; and for a night-cap, try 
William Bigelow Neal’s “The 
Cloud King,” an inspiring story 
with our national bird as hero. 


THIRD EVENING 


Many true Blue Book Magazine 
readers will turn first of all to 
Clarence Herbert New’s incom- 
parable “Free Lances in Diplo- 
macy;” and “The Herriott Gas,” 
in the February number, is one 
of the most exciting of all the 
famous series. For contrast in 
mood and theme read next John 
Weaver’s delightful race-track 
story “Lookin’ Out the Win- 
dow,” then Morgan Burke’s 
weird sea-story “The Soul Saver,” 
followed perhaps by Louis Hen- 
och’s “An Eastern Western” and 
Courtney Ryley Cooper’s tale of 
the untamed inventor Leonidas 


Twigg in “His First False Step.” 


SECOND EVENING 


Start off with a splendid adven- 
ture in the wilderness of the 
great Northwest, “Spruce Shad- 
ows,” a stirring chronicle of red- 
blooded drama by William Byron 
Mowery. Follow it in the com- 
pany of that grand old philoso- 
pher and humorist Opie Read, 
in his lively story of the oil- 
fields “What Would You Have 
Done?” And top off an evening 
well spent with Beatrice Grim- 
shaw’s eerily fascinating tale of 
a strange South Seas treasure- 
quest, “The Singing Ghost,” and 
Jack Rohan’s brief and really un- 
usual “The Voronoff Mystery.” 


FOURTH EVENING 


The celebrated Buried Alive 
Club will give you some fine 
thrills to begin your evening 
right, in Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge’s “Echoes.” Then for va- 
riety try the inimitable Bertram 
Atkey’s latest tale of the Easy 
Street Experts—two amiable rap- 
scallions who live by their wits; 
Warren Hastings Miller’s bril- 
liant tale of a Malay court “The 
Sunggei Tin Mine” would come 
in nicely now; and then the five 
prize true stories of Real Expe- 
rience by our readers will help 
you to realize that life is decided- 
ly well worth living for readers 


of The Blue Book Magazine. 


All for 25 Cents 


spent on the February issue of 


The Blue Book Magazine 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, 
Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 























THE HYBRID 


It would mean a new existence, an uncon- 
genial milieu, under codes alien and incom- 
prehensible to him. So his misgivings ran, 
even as all the while he became more 
ashamed of them, adjudged himself a sorry 
cad—in fine, a coward and prude. 

For three days he remained away. On the 
fourth, Bianca denied herself with the plea 
of a headache. A week passed before he 
saw her again 


T was one of those freakish summer eve- 

nings of a chill autumnal bleakness, with a 
drizzle and dull rumbling in foretoken of a 
thunderstorm. 

He found a tiny cannel-coal fire lighted 
in Bianca’s living-room, a table spread _be- 
fore it, while from over the hearth, newly 
framed, eerily aglow, her mother’s face 
smiled down 

And for all a new devil-may-care bravado, 
he caught at Bianca’s very entrance the ef- 
fect of a definite withdrawal to the barrier 
of her early aloofness. She laughed more 
loudly, talked more, appeared to have ma- 
tured and hardened. 

“A treat for you, tonight, Neil—escaloppes 
de foie gras @ la Russe, a favorite dish of 
Beau McAllister’s, I've heard.” 

He saw that for the first time more than 
one wine was being served, that she drained 
a glass very quickly, and immediately beck- 
oned the waitress to refill it. 

Restlessly her fingers drummed the table. 
She took up a fork, laid it down again. 

“I believe I sha’n’t stay here much longer, 
Neil. I've a hankering to swim a lot, and 
ride horseback a lot, and drink, and dance, 
and laugh, and meet lots and lots of people. 
Dull folk, homely folk, horrid folk—it 
makes no difference! It’s high time to 
mingle a bit.” 

“I'fl miss you, Bianca.” 

He saw her lips curl in response to the 
sepulchral note in his voice. 

“It’s been lovely here, Bianca.” 

“Hasn’t it, though?” There was a slight 
movement of one shoulder, too politely in- 
definite for a shrug. Then her nostrils quiv- 
ered as the storm’s first lightning-flash shot 
through the room. 

“Oho! It’s coming, Neil! I’ve been wait- 
ing all day for it. Do you thrill to them— 
to thunderstorms—as I do? I love them at 
sea, and when they come up over mountain- 
tops! I love them to be deafening, blind- 
ing—” 

“Eat, Bianca. Your dinner is delicious.” 


HE rejoinder came in a peal of laughter 
— its shrillness startled him. She shrugged 
unmistakably now, drank a third glass of 
wine, buttered a bit of bread, and in the act 
of lifting it to her lips, whirled suddenly 
from her chair, and was standing at full 
height, her hands clasped behind her neck, 
looking up at the portrait of her mother. 

“Neil, you fool, why do you persist in 
thinking of my mother as the shady queen 
of some shady half-world?” 

“Bianca, dear, what a crazy misconcep- 
tion—” 

“She wasn’t notorious; she was re- 
nowned.” 

“Undeniably, child—” 

“She was an exquisite little Lady Lo- 
thario,’—her voice had mounted to drown 
his interruptions —‘“with a streak of the 
pure blood royal in her veins.” 

“But, Bianca—” 

“Yes, and if her father happened to be a 
janitor, as beyond a doubt her father was, 
why, he must have been a janitor with a 
song in his soul to prodvce anything so 
delicate and merry and lovely as my 
I’ve seen statesmen, and 
writers, and great artists hanging upon my 
mother’s words. There was nothing ugly in 
their eyes, either, but rather that wistfulness 

















(Continued from 

page 45) 
you saw in your father’s eyes when he 
looked at the picture here.” 

She wheeled quickly toward him. He 
saw that her lips had gone quite gray. 

“What do you know about it, anyway? 
Why do you presume to judge? Do you 
know Vienna—Vienna before the war? One 
dances in Vienna, Neil, dances the night out, 
and the dawn in. And there are roses, and 
perfumes, and confetti, and laughter, and 
love! Life’s a masque in Vienna, a pagan 
pleasure-chase! And my mother queened 
it, with a real majesty.” 

A great tear welled over her lashes, rolled 
unheeded down her cheek. 

“Laugh if you like, but it was much the 
same sort of majesty my father haa when 
I found him that morning among his tulips, 
big and gaunt and sick, looking out like a 
dying monarch over the prim buildings of 
that prim little theological seminary of his. 
Laugh if you like; for it’s laughable—isn’t 
it?—that I thought to hearten him with 
the news of his Bianca’s calling in that 
plaintive little croon for her Sammee! The 
same—ah !” 

A lightning-flash streamed through the 
room. Even as a thundet-crack topped it, 
she was running out onto the little balcony 
The rain came beating in angry sheets now, 
over a world suddenly gone black and full 
of a ghoulish howling of high winds, inter- 
spersed by flares and splintering crashes. 
He hurried to her side, tried to draw her to 
a more secure shelter. But she shook herself 
free of him, laughed out into the storm. 

“I’m a mongrel, Neil, and glory in my 
shame. I’m a hybrid!” 


T her words, 
the intrinsic reason for her aloneness 





he started, hitting upon 


and aloofness and pathetic pariahdom. Not | 


the mere irregularity of her birth, but 


rather that blend and clash of alien tem- | 


peraments, of warring instincts, 
traditions utterly at variance. 

“Hybrid, Neil, hybrid! 
rived from the Greek. It means insult and 
outrage. I’m an insult and an outrage, an 
insult and an outrage, an insult and an 
out—” 

A thunderclap drowned the words which, 
shouted though they were, scarce reached 
him through the din. He came close to 
her, heartsick at the laughing, fevered 
agony which she made no attempt now to 
cover. 

“An insult and outrage—” 


“Bianca dear—” It was awkward, in an 


emotional crux, to be forced to bellow 
through a clamor. “There’s sunlight ahead, 
if only—” 


of race- | 


The word’s de- 


“You sound like the moral maxims in a 


child’s first reader!” 


She wrenched her hand free, held him off 
with a gesture of repugnance, while a bril- | 


liant stream from the skies showed him the 
piteous distraughtness in her eyes as they 
darted in all directions as if in search of 


refuge. 
A low cry escaped her. As it died down, | 
the wind’s wail took up its cadences, 


wrought them into a wild shrill crescendo. 
Again he approached her, lost her in the 
impenetrable gloom, groped blindly—and 
with the next white flare caught the glitter 
of crystal sequins a few yards away. She 


was rynning, as if toward a refuge, out into | 


the very heart of the storm. 

The rain and wind gusts lashed him into 
a blinding rage. He gripped her furiously 
by the shoulders when, in the entrance of a 
summerhouse at the farther end of the 
roof, at last he overtook her. 


Another thunderbolt crashed mightily from | 


the skies. There followed, for what seemed | 


the merest shred of a second, a sensation 
of total blankness. From a vast distance he 
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Foilowing the Radio Bridge Games on a Canadian 
National train speeding across the Dominion. 


the experts preparing the Radio Bridge Games 


° 
= Work and Whitehead, New York; 
Douglass, Pittsburgh, and H. A. Larick, Atlanta. 





rs. Florence 


ven on trans-continental trains, a 
play ers are listening-in to every game of 


BRIDGE fy RADIO 


TEVER has any radio feature appealed so strongly to the card-playing 
public. Every bridge player you meet is enthusiastic about the rec- 
reation and instruction provided by the broadcast games. Have your 
cards and players ready for the next game as scheduled below. Wherever 
you may be, you need not miss a single one. 


Every Tuesday, 9-9:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
WSAI....Cin’ti. .U.S. Playing Card Co. 


Alternate Tuesdays — 

Jan. 5, 19, etc. — 10-10:30 P.M. (E.T.) 
WEAF.N. Y...... American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
WEEI_....Boston........ Boston Edison Co. 
WFI......Phila........ Strawbridge & Clothier 
WGR... Buffalo....Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
WW]......Detroit............... Detroit News 
Woc......Davenport..............Palmer School 
WCCO..Twin Cities...... Washburn-Crosby 


Alternate Thursdays — 
Jan. 14, 28, etc. — 8-8:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
WSOE....Milwaukee.......... Wisconsin News 


Alternate Tuesdays — 
Jan. 12, 26, etc. — 10-10:30 P.M. (E.T.) 


WNAC..Boston..............000++. Shepard Stores 
Every Tuesday, 10-10:30 P.M. (E.T.) 
WEAN. Providence............ Shepard Stores 


_ KGO......Oakland..... 


Alternate Tuesdays — 

Jan. 12, 26, etc. — 9-9:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
WSB......Atlanta Atlanta Journal 
KPRC....Houston Post-Dispatch 
WFAA. Dallas News & Journal 
WMC....Memphis Commercial-Appeal 
WDOD. Chattanooga....Chatta. Radio Co. 


Every Tuesday, 8:20-8:45 P.M. (P.T.) 
KGW....Portland........Portland Oregonian 


Every Tuesday, 3:30-4 P.M. (P.T.) 
KHJ......Los Angeles......Los Angeles Times 


Every Friday, 8:30-9 P.M. (P.T.) 
KFOA... Seattle...... Seattle Times 


Every Tuesday, 9:30-10 P.M. (P.T.) 
.General Electric Co. 


Alternate Saturdays — 
Jan. 16, 30, etc. — 7:45-8:15 P.M. (E.T.) 
WGY....Schenectady......General Elec. Co. 


Every Wednesday, 3-3:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
WGN ....Chicago.............. Chicago Tribune 


FREE — Advance announcement of hands to be held in 


future 


ames and detailed report of each game as broadcast. 


Play the hands your own way, then tune-in with the experts. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. J-3, Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Can. 
or The Auction Bridge Bulletin, Dept. J-3, 30 Ferry St., New York 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS 
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N° tooth can sidestep this 
scientific brush. The way it 
is built is a guarantee that it will 
reach every tooth. 

Prices in the United States and Can- 
ada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Baby, 25c. Always sold in the yellow 
box. Look for the hyphenated facsimile 
word Pro-phy-lac-tic. It denotes the 
genuine. © 1926, P. B. Co. 
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thought to catch a soft glad cry. Then he 
was amazed to find his fingers snarled in her 
loosened hair. He was kissing Bianca, kiss- 
ing the satin smoothness of throat and shoul- 
der, meeting lips upturned eagerly to his. 
He felt the tremor and flex of taut muscles 
going suddenly slack within the span of his 
arm. 

And when the next forked flash overspread 
them with its weird glow, he saw her as he 
had seen her once before—lips parted, eyelids 
fluttering, all the proud golden loveliness of 
her, rapt and immobile in his arms. 

“Bianca, sweet—” 

Through an amazing swirl of confusion 
and delight, he recognized the need of a 
swift decision and point-blank declaration. 
“I love you, Bianca, and you'll marry me, 
wont you? I'll try mightily to make you 
happy, dear. And we'll go ever so far away 
from all things that confuse and hurt you. 
I'll close up my affairs. We'll travel. The 
Riviera, Andalusia. .... Years and years 
of them ahead of us—” 

“No!” 

The single syllable seemed to hurl itself 
at him with the impact of a verdict from 
which there was no appeal. 

And his arms all at once were empty. The 
next lightning-flash revealed her a_ short 
distance from him, a numb blankness on 
her face, regarding him as if in wonder- 
ment at some gross outrage of decency of 
which he was guilty. 

She turned, walked back through the 
storm slowly and with that same air of 
apathy and unconcern, paused, when they 
had returned to the fireplace, to wring out 
the fallen masses of rain-drenched hair. 

“Go, now.” 

Her voice was tranquil, her eyes averted 
as if in fastidious shrinking from some- 
thing that crawled. 

And in a mounting surge of rage and 
bewilderment, he left her. 


VERWROUGHT and angry, Braith had 

slumped into an armchair upon his re- 
turn to his rooms, and fell almost im- 
mediately into a heavy sleep of exhaustion. 
He awoke with a sort of jolt, at the rattle 
of milk-carts, at once aroused to a sleepy 
alertness. 

He felt a need for haste, as if there were 
a train to be caught, or some such exigency 
at hand. Hurriedly he bathed and shaved. 
Not until he was adjusting his tie did it 
occur to him that this feeling of urgency 
had something to do with Bianca. He must 
see Bianca—see her at once. 

He stepped out into a dank grayness that 
gave every chance passer-by the look of a 
night prowler, and a few minutes later gave 
his name to a night attendant who eyed him 
askance, took his tip grudgingly. 

For a moment, while the boy spoke over 
the house telephone, Braith felt a panicky 
misgiving. Perhaps Bianca would not re- 
ceive him. But even as the thought struck 
him, the grilled door of the elevator cage 
was opening..... 

Wrapped to the chin in a dressing-gown, 
she was waiting in the little outer hall, un- 
ruffled, but very pale. Her hair was coiled 
smoothly. Its formal arrangement gave a 
ludicrous stamp of correctness, somehow, to 
the meeting. 

Without a word she led the way to 
where a few hours before, the little fire had 
blazed so merrily. The ash-strewn hearth 
increased an effect of cheerlessness. 

“T had to come, Bianca—” 

He stopped short, for her lips were mov- 
ing as if, about to speak, she was pausing 
in perplexity to formulate the ohrases. 
After a little, she nodded sharply. 

“Listen to me, Neil—” 

Through that deadened look on her face, 
he saw that she was smiling up at him, and 
something inexpressibly poignant sounded in 











the low, steady voice. 
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“I love you, Neil, dearly. And if you 
still wish it, why, I believe it will be very 
delightful with you in those foreign capitals 
and carnival spots you spoke of. [I'll go, 
and gladly—but not as your wife, Neil.” 

A gesture checked his interruption. 

“You'll have to bear with me in the be- 
ginning, perhaps. I’m not sure I have the 
knack for that sort of thing. I may have 
to acquire it. I'll try to be ardent, though, 
in the approved manner, and amiable, and 
sleekly groomed—” 

“Preposterous !” 

A new, crisp note cut like a whip upon 
his protestations. ‘Under these conditions, 
I'll go. But as for making a tipsy love-spree 
out of marriage—why, I couldn't quite 
stomach that, Neil.’ 

A long silence, then; the light deepened, 
brightened, over the roof-tops as he pon 
dered this new knot in the snarl, at a loss 
for words to express his chagrin and per- 
eee 

“Look at me, Neil—” 

He was surprised to see on her face no 
cold disapproval, but rather a gentle anxiety, 
an abashed and apologetic look. She 
stepped a little closer, smiling a sort of en- 
treaty up at him. 

“Be gracious, Neil, and don’t interrupt. 
I must make things clear. .... You see, 
I suppose it all started with a mite of a 
girl who held her head high, awfully high, 
and who felt from the beginning a sense 
of being set a little apart from things. She 
was a proud, presumptuous little girl. . . . 
When her hair still hung in curls, she grasped 
quite clearly just what it was that set her 
father and mother apart from other fathers 
and mothers. It never occurred to her to 
feel any stigma. Their story had all the 
lilt of a mighty love-poem to her. But that’s 
neither here nor there.” 

She sighed, crossed the room, and looked 
out into the dawn that was rising from the 
east in faint vari-hued radiances, in a mist 
and shimmer that seemed to enfold and 
withdraw her, actually to deprive her of 
substantiality, to make of her a very part 
of the mist and shimmer and radiance 
When at length she spoke, the words came 
in a sound strangely thin and far-off, like 
a long sigh of regret put into articulate 
phrases. 

“Try to understand: Scurry and whirl, 
scurry and whirl—a long, lonely rushing 
about the world with nothing permanent, 
nothing solid. .... A girl who held her 
head absurdly high, and figured things out 
absurdly in the grand manner. ... . Scurry 
and whirl! Perhaps it was natural, that 
that girl began to set a tremendous value 
upon—upon enduring things, do you see ?— 
ever-so-old houses, ancient families, proved 
gentlefolk, things that had stood for cen- 
turies and centuries, through generations 
upon generations—do you see? She wanted 
the laughter and music and fragrance her 
mother loved, but with a background, and 
a granite foundation. On the other hand, 
she felt a certain allegiance to her fore- 
fathers’ God, only her God was a gracious 
and glorious God who—who never roared 
like the Puritans’ God..... And all 
through that lonely scurrying, there was a 
sense of waiting for something ever so glori- 
 — Dreams came..... Then you 
came.” Her voice became even fainter when, 
after a second, she went on: 

“All of a sudden you came. And you 
were quite correctly punctilious about the 
decencies, and a point-blank proposal of 
marriage. But don’t you see, dear, in order 
to include me in your scheme of things, you 
found it necessary once and for all to 
thrust behind you all the solid, sacred things 
you prized. It came—rather as a shock— 
to realize that—because—because that’s not 
what I wanted, you see.” 

She outstretched her hands, so tightly 
clenched that the knuckles shone white. 
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“Not what I wanted! Not what I’ve 
been waiting for—ever so long, ever since a 
mite of a girl began to thrust her chin up 
into the air..... Not the something 
glorious I saw ahead.” 

Her voice had mounted. It rang clarion 
clear, yet oddly remote, as if from a dis- 
tance it were pronouncing a last proud 
ultimatum. 

“I wanted a solemn and stately alliance, 
Neil, a forever-and-ever alliance! I wanted 
pride in me to shine on my husband's face, 
yes—even more brightly than _ tenderness. 
And by the grace of a glorious God, I 
wanted a home, Neil, in the old patrician 
sense, where dead generations put a sort of 
seal, and generations to come a sort of halo. 
wo I wanted to breed a race of brave 
boys, and bright-eyed girls who'd hold their 
heads high—awfully high! I wanted to live 
richly, love mightily—and all to the glory 
of a gracious God!” 

Unclenching her hands, quite abruptly she 
turned them, palm up, to him. And in 
that dazzling effect of dematerialization, 
only the hands now appeared to retain their 
corporeality. Livid against the satin smooth- 
ness of the palms, were the deep dents 
which her fingernails had cut there. 


HE wanted terribly to go to her, to take 
her in his arms and kiss the hurt and 
heartache away; but a sense of futility and 
shame kept him rooted at the fireside. Too 
late for assurances. He felt a hot moisture 
in his eyes. 

“Dear—my ever so dear—” Again her 
voice dropped to a thin whisper. “That 
afternoon a week ago—do you remember? 
For a little moment then, there was pride 
in your eyes when you looked at me. There 
were tears in your eyes. The first time I’d 
seen tears in a man’s eyes. Holy things, 
tears, when they shine in a man’s eyes. For 
the first time in my life I felt very humble 
—sort of—sort of pedestaled, yet humble 
A This humility—I can’t explain it, 
Neil. But I believe thousands of years ago 
some woman saw that look in some man’s 
eyes, and it was she who first thought of a 
God of love who created man in his own 
image! .... You looked—you looked—” 

She stopped short, trembled. He saw her 
start, brush her hand across her eyes, saw 
that, half-blinded by tears, she was peering 
at him intently. He saw the stony look 
melt from her face into incredulity that 
merged slowly into amazement, into a joy 
that brought the rose tints in a surge to her 
cheeks. 

“You looked—” 

The long hands outstretched themselves. 
She swayed toward him. 

“Just as you are looking at me now, 
dear! Just as you are looking at me now!” 


ND in a trice all was well again, the 
snarl unraveled, the future clear. That 
which a minute ago had been only a re- 
mote shimmering shaft, became in his arms 
intensely alive, a woman warm and tender- 
eyed, whose heart pounded stormily against 
his. “Home at last, Neil! Here in your 
arms, it’s home.” 

For a long moment, then, through a great 
stillness, they stood immobile. He felt 
strangely tranquil, as if there were no need 
for mere words, as if in the solemn joy and 
still serenity of this sunrise, protestations and 
promises could be only idle, paltry things, 
as if difficulties and uglinesses were swept 
away, and the future blithely hallowed by 
this pageant rising from the horizon in 
Bianca’s own colors, a vast, soft deluge of 
rose and gold. 

Then, with an incongruity which struck 
him as quite in order, he found himself won- 
dering whether the caretaker had kept up 
the dahlia beds he remembered his mother 
planting in West Virginia—was it thirty 
years ago? 
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When you 
see the name 


YALE 
on the outside 


of a lock 








you will have 
true dependable 
Yale construction 
inside 
There is only one manufacturer of 


Yale Locks and Keys. The mark YALE 


means the name of the maker. 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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or Valentine's ... 
Special Packages —by Johnston’s 
























N the heart of every girl there rides a 
plumed knight on a great white charger. 
A dream hero cherished from old books of 
romance . . . chivalrous, chougheful, ateentive. 
Valentine's is the day of Love . . . of un- 
spoken avowal. How can you please ser?— 
| \. How let her know that you would be her 
knight of fancy? 
Try this: send Johnston’s— candy of in- 
La finite goodness, rare delight. Filled with the 
richesc creams, most flavoursome chocolate; 
with freshest nuts and finest fruits ... nougats 
of divine inspiration, caramels that vanish 
on the tongue . . . of such rare goodness is 
Johnston's 
.. . A Valentine for the sweetesr lady in 
all the world. 





CHOCOLATES 


You will find a special agency for Jobuiton's Chocolates 
in one of the better class Sores in your neighbourhood. 


Oo B E R T A. J Oo H N $ T Oo N Cc Oo M P A N ¥ 


YORK CHICAGO MILWAUKEE : MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 























